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ASSESSMENT EEPOBT 


TAHSILS 

TIJARA, BAHROE, MANDAWAR, RAJOARH 

AND KATUMBAR. 


ALWAR STATE. 


Chapter I. 


1. The proposals for the assessment of the four eastern talisil of the Al^war 

introductor State— Kishengarli, Eamgarh, Govindgarh and 

” ' Lachmangarh — ^n^ere submitted by me last year, 

and sanctioned in the letter of the Deputy Secretary, Foreign Department, No. 
2598-I., dated 26th September 1898. 

The assessments were announced by me early in October, were taken up 
without obiection or appeal by the Zamindars of the 427^ Khalsa estates con- 
cerned, and the new demand collected in full and with punctuality for the 
revenue year 1898-99, though the harvests were below the average. 

The present report deals with the five tahsils of Tijara — north-eastern, 
Mandawar and Bahror — north-western, Eajgarh — southern, and Katumbar — 
south-eastern ; leaving only three tahsils, Alwar — central, Bansur— western, 
and Thana Ghazi — south-western, to be dealt with in order to complete the 
reassessment of the 12 tahsils of the State. 

The system pursued is the same as in my earlier report, and as the Govern- 
ment of India in the letter quoted have approved of the general lines on which 
the work is being conducted, and which are practically the same as in Punjab 
Settlements, it will not be necessary to repeat details and explanations which 
have alrpdy been discussed. 

2. The basis of the system is an accurate re-survey and the preparation of 

^ j a correct record of rights for each Khalsa estate. 

These are carried out under the direct supervision 
of the three Settlement Deputy Collectors, Munsi Gauri Shankar, Munsi Amar 
Singh and Munsi llalla Bam — all of whom have had a thorough training in 
settlement and revenue work in the Punjab, to which they have now added the 
knowledge gained by two or more years’ experience in Alwar. When the assess- 
ment statistics of each talisil and its component estates were complete, I made 
a detailed tour through them in October, January and March last, while the 
autumn or spring crops were still on the ground, and accompanied by the 
Deputy Collector and Tabsildar inspected every estate — or rather 613 out of 
619 in the five tahsils, went over the laud with zamindars, inspected the crops, 
made notes of the capacity of the soil, endeavoured to find out all I could from 
statistics and enquiry as to the circumstances of the people, the working of the 
present assessment, the reasons for enhancing or reducing it, and then made 
roush notes as to what a fair assessment would be in each case. Having thus 
dealt with each individual estate, I settled the data for the re-assessment of the 
tahsils as a whole with the Deputy Colleotoi^s, the standard of prices, the 
average outturn of crops, the allowances for fodder and failed crops, the 
average cash rents, etc., and made them prepare assessment reports on these 
lines for each tahsil, keeping the question of the actual assessment to he 
imposed for the tahsil as a whole and the individual estates in my own hands. 
Those reports supplemented by my own notes and observations are the basis 

Note.— T he standard of measurement in the State ard used throughout this report is the Shahjahani 
^ ligha = f of an aero. 

B 
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of tile present report. Their preparation has not only been a most useful 
source of instruction to the Deputy Collectors — who haro thus become familiar 
with the principles of assessment and the method of intelligently handling masses 
.. of statistics, but it has also considerably lightened my work. Without such 
assistance I should not have found leisure for the village to village inspection 
which though always laborious and often monotonous, is the only sound basis 
for re-assessment. 

Position and bonndartoa of the tsiisiis TIig Situation of tlio five tabsils Under 

under i e-.sscasniont. reassessment is shown in the following map. 

Each of them touches foreign territory. Tijara is bounded on the east and 
north by the Gurgaon district and on -the west by the Kot Kasim pargana of 
Jaipur. 'Mandawar on the north side touches the Bewal pargana of Nabha, 
and on the north-east Kot Kasim. Baliror on tbo north and west marches 
successively with Gurgaon, Nimrana {-a small State tributary to Alwar), Nabha, 
the Narnaul pargana of IPatiala, the Sliaikhawat tract of Jaipur, and the Kot 
Putli parpana of Khotri — a feudatory of Jaipur. The three pargams of Kot 
Kasim, Bawal and Namaul were once held by the Nawah of Jhajjar and when 
confiscated for his treason in the mutiny, were made over respectively to the 
loyal chiefs of Jaipur, Nabha and Patiala. This is the explanation of their 
detachment from the present parent States. Kajgarli runs with Jaipur on the 
south, while Katumliar on all sides but the east is hemmed in by the Akbegarh 
and Nagar tahsils of Bliaratpur. 


Of the five tahsils under consideration, only two — ilandawarand Bahror-i- 
are contiguous to ono another. These liave similar physical features and agricul- 
tural conditions ; and Tijara-— which is separated from Mandawar by a narrow 
strip of the Kishengarh tahsil— approximates to them closely enough to justify 
these three tahsils being regarded as in the same tract. On the other hand the 
two southern tahsils, Rajgarh and Katumbar, though the intermediafo distance 
between them is not, on an average, more than 10 miles, have few physical or 
agricultural features in common as will presently appear. The selection of the 
tahsils was determined by the relative progress of the work, and hence I have 
net been able to secure that they should be in one compact block. 


Ccacral Statistics. 


4. A few leading statistics for the five tahsils are 
given in the following table: — , 
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Tlie entire State has an area aceordin" to the last settlement of 3,024 
square miles, mth a population in 1891 of 760,446, and a present land revenue of 
about 21 lakhs, while the number of Khalea estates is now 1,470. These five 
mlisils in round numbers comprise two-fifths of the area, revenue and population. 
The dei^ity per Square mile of cultivaion is rather low in Tijara — 313 — moder- 
ate_ m Bahror, Mandawar and Katumbar— 41‘^,376, and 430 respeetively—and 
decidedly hipfh in Rajgarh 801 — owing to the superior fertility of the soil and 
the inclusion of considerable urban population. The incidence of the Khaim 
Jama on the population of Khalsa villages is about Rs. 2-12-0 per head in Raj- 
^ ^ iiiTijara and Bahror, Rs. 3-6-0 in Mandawar and Rs. 4-6-0 in 
Katumbar. Population therefore may he considered as adequate for agricultu- 
ral purposes in all tahsils hut Katumbar, where its sparseness is one of the chief 
drawbacks to agricultural prosperity. The incidence of the land revenue per 
cultiva ed acre and per head of population is about twice as much as in the 
adjoining British district of Gurgaon. ' ,• 

5. Of the 6 tahsils, Tijara is least favoured by nature, having a poor soil 

Brief coInpari^on oi the five tslisiie. f rainfall but sweet water and an agricul- 
. . . . , , tural population — mainly Meos — which is steadily 

improving m industry and perseverance. Bahror and Mandawar come next 
m order with a sou which though varying considerably in fertility, is better all 
round than Tijara, while well water on the other' hand is often so saline as to 

b2 
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be positively injurious to the land; with an agricultural population— mainly 
Ahirs and Jats— superior in industry and thrift to any otlier in the State. They 
are however heavily handicapped by the absence of band^ and dahri irrigation. 

Katumbar is a level tract with a good soil, but the well water is often 
brackish or bitter, and the dahri irrigation has, owing to the construction of 
bands in the tahsils to the west, fallen fff considerably on recent years. The 
agriculturists— many of whom are Brabmins and Thakurs— are weak in num- 
bers and inferior in industry. 

Bajgarh is favoured by the richest soil and the highest rainfall of any 
tahsil in”the State except Thana Gazi. Most of it consist of a series of fertile 
valleys, shut in by lofty hills, the drainage from which enriches the soil, and - 
where held up by dams, irrigates a considerable area. "Vyolls are very numer- 
ous, water is nearly everywhere sweet, though in the hill villages the supply 
is running low owing to the drought of the last few years, double-cropping is 
common and does^ not exhaust the soil. The agricultural population however — 
chiefly Minas, Brahmins and Thakurs— is wantiftg in energy and enterprise, and 
has failed to make the best of tlie advantages offered by nature, Tliey suffer 
considerably from the ravages of the wild animals— tigers, panther, pig, deer of 
various kinds — which abound in the hills, and the extension of cultivation has 
also been jetarded by the harassing restrictions hitherto imposed by J?orest 
Department (Kund and Bannis) of the State. 


Physical and agricullnral featnres 
of each tahsil. 

V. 


6. The leading physical features of each 
may now be considered in more detail. 

TIJARA. 


tahsil 


Tijara in tlm extreme north-east of the State is divided into the two parga- 
l • nas of Tapukra (95 estates), forming the northern 
, \ portion w'hich was a separate tahsil till 1870, and 

(a) General doecr.pt.on. ^ sub-tahsil in tllc charge of a Naib-Tahsil- 

dar, and Tijara (104 ' estates) forming the southern and richer portion. The 
whole tract is situated in the heart of the Mewat — or country of the Meos — 
which includes nearly half of the Alwar State, 4 out of the 5 northern Tahsils 
of Bhartpur, and the southern portion of the Gurgaon district. The eastern 
side is separated from Gurgaon by a long narrow ridge of hills rising at one 
point to a height of 1347 feet, and almost parallel with this at a distance vary- 
ing from one to four miles runs another and a lower range rising near its 
northern extremity to a heig'ht of 1,244 feet. These two ranges form the far 
famed Tijara Hills, where the whole Khanzada or Mewatti chiefs had their 
strongholds at Indor and Kotila in the days of their prime, when they held 1,481 
villages and from their predatory habits and proximity to Delhi, exercised an 
active and disturbing influence on the policy of the Empire. These ranges are 
known as the ‘ Kala Pahar ’ and are to be a continuation, of the ridge of 
hills of the same name running from Delhi through Gurgaon and Patudi. The 
two ranges almost unit at Ind'or, the old capital of the Khanzada tribe, and a 
place of great natural strength, and continue as such for a distance of three 
miles, when they again diverge, forming an intermediate valley widening 
gradually down to Baghaur — once the great stronghold of the Landawat Meos. 


Prom this point, where tlie main road from Tijara to Ferozpur in Gurgaon 
diverges to the south-east, the valley becomes narrower and the hills higher 
till they gradually become oj^rie range which runs along the Alwar-Gurgaon 
boundary and finally ends abruptly at Naugaon in tahsil Ramgarh (paragraph 
5 of report on eastern tahsils). 

\ 

The valley north of Indot drains due north into the Sahibi, while the rest 
of the drainage falls into the great masonry dam known as the Tijara or Kaliaka 
band, constructed by Maharaj|i Balwant Singh across the main opening in the 
western range. All the land wi thin the valley north of the Tijara'fiawcZ is poor and 
sandy, much cut up by the hill drainage and difficult of cultivation. South of tile 
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dam where the valley is wider the soil is firmer, and benefits from the hill drainage 
held up by the Tijara, Baghaur and Nimli hands. 

Besides the above range which runs along the entire length* of the eastern 
boundary there are several isolated hills in the Tapukra^a}*^a??«, "While in the 
south of Tijara the range known as the Landoha (see paragraph 6 (&) of last 
year’s report) runs due south into Kishangarh and Ramgarh having a length of 
about 6 miles in Tijara. The hill drainage from both sides of this range rein- 
forced by that from the western slopes of the Tijara range south of Tijara form 
the Landoha nala, the annual inundations of Trliich benefit only a few villages 
in Tijara, but have a large volume and a wider sphere of action in their south- 
ern course through Kishengarh and Ramgarh as described in my report on the 
eastern tahsils. 


Leaving out the Landoha watershed all the rest of the tahsll slopes rapidly 
from the eastern hills towards the Sahibi nala which passes close to the western 
boundary, and all the hill streams except where held up by dams — masonry or 
earthen — ^find their way eventually into the Sahibi. The eastern side especially 
in the northern pargana of Tapukra is uneven and much scarred by the action 
of these hill streams, which owing to the light texture of the soil, scour out deep 
channels for their beds. The land at the foot of the hills is therefore generally 
unculturable, but like the hill elopes is often covered by a dense growth of 
brushwood or low shrubs — the dhauk, arttsa, etc. — which are used for firewood 
or making charcoal, while the coarse grass which grows in profusion in the rains 
yields abundant pasture. Proceeding west from the hills the land becomes 
more level, though it still continues sandy, especially in the northern pargana, 
the water level becomes nearer, the supply more plentiful, and wells more nu- 
merous. The water throughout the tahsil is sweet, except in a few villages to 
the west and south, and of excellent quality botli for drinking and for agricul- 
ture. The depth varies from 90 feet in some of the hill villages, where the 
supply also runs short in a dry year, to 11 feet in the low-lying lands on the 
souih-west and for the whole tahsil averages 33 feet, the average depth of the 
water being 17 feet. 


Owing to the absence of trees and shade the tahsil has a rather bare and 
desolate aspect except in the rains when the hill sides are green with verdure. 
The soil though light is generally sweet and the crops require rather frequent 
showers than heavy rains which wash away the light surface and the seed. 
Bajra is the chief unirrigated crop, the soil not being strong enough for jawar 
or gram, and in some of the hill villages is famous for its quality and outturn. 
Spring crops — wheat and barley — are chiefly confined to the chahi and daliri 
lands, but if rains are favourable barley is also grown largely on some of the 
light harani soils. 


The soil is lighter and the slope from the hills sharper in Tapukra than 

in Tijara. The water level is deeper and wells are 
( ) apn Ta pargana. fewer. There is also less dahri irrigation as owing 

to the unstable soil and the sharp slope, earthen dams will not hold up tlie 
water and masonry dams though constructed in places — e.g., Jbiwans, Patan, 
Gotoli, Khizarpur — are too expensive to be remunerative. Most of the hill 
torrents bring down sand in deposit and the dahri area formed is often for this 
reason worthless. The crops are therefore mainly dependent on the rains in 
the kharif and on the wells in the rabi. 


The well cultivation is excellent where water is sufficient. A good deal of 
Zira (cummin seed) is raised, and this is a very paying crop. The people are 
industrious and make the most out of adverse conditions.- The arrears of reve- 
nue are higher in Tapukra than in Tijara, but the demand has been realised in 
full for the last seven years. This has been facilitated by the liberal advances 
given by the State for sinking new wells, but much more has still to be done in 
this direction to render agriculture more secure. 


The Tijara pargana has a better soil with a smaller proportion of sandy 
, . m, m" . . „ hJmr, stronger village communities, more wells, a 

• larger dnjiri area — protected by the hands of Tijara, 

Isroda, Kimli, Naugaun, Bhindusi, etc., — and also by the Landoha floods. 
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Kacha wells can be sunk in many villages, but in the bill villages water is deep 
and scarce. A good deal of wheat is grown in the chain and dajiri lands, also 
some tobacco on the wells. Except in the impoverished hill villages the assess- 
ment is moderate and has been paid with comparative ease and punctuality. 

The tahsil as a w’hole is fairly well off as regards communications. Tapukra 

ia 16 miles from the Eewari Eailway station, and 
(rf) Communications. Tijara IG miles from Kliairthal station with which 

it is connected by a good road through Kishengarh, from where it is metalled 
on to Ehairthal. 

The average rainfall since Inst settlement comes to 21‘76 inches which if 

regular and well distributed is ample to secure 
(e) Eainfall and soils. hotli corps, but as will be sliown later on in this 

tahsil tl)e rainfall is capricious and runs to extremes. 

13 per cent, of the cultivation is cItaM, 7 per cent, daltfi and 80 per cent, 
is harani, so that | of the area is directly dependent on the rainfall. Loolcin" 
to the natural classification into or clayey, Matliyar or loamy, and 

Bhur I, and II, sandy and very sandy, the percentages are : — 

mi 

3.3 
45 
22 

so that one-third of the cultivation is good and two-thiids poor or bad. 


Ciiiknofc 
Mattiynr 
Bhur I 


BAnilOR AND MANDAW.Ut. 

7. These tahsils are in the Rath or country of the Cliauhan Rajputs, the 
Uni chiefs of whom claim descent Irom Prithwi Raj, the 

(a) 'General D^riptlon. last Hindu Empcror of Dehli, and have founded in 

Alwar the three houses from which the Rao of 
Mandawar, the Rana of Barod and tho Raja of the tributary State of Kin.rana 
Take their titles. The Nimrana estate (consisting of 19 villages with a land 
revenue — including alienations — of Rs. o7,6C6, from nhich it pays a tribute of 
Rs, 4) 300 per annum, at tho rate of two annas per rupee, to Alwar), is scat- 
tired in 4 separate blocks over the north of Bahror, while an isolated group of 
6 British villages including tho Mina settlement of Shahjehanpur lies between 
Mandawar and Baliror. The nortiiern portion, of Bahror beyond Nimvana forms 
the pargana or sub-talisil of Mandan, w'ith a Nnib Tah'sildar in charge. It 
stands to Bahror in much the same relation that Tapukra does to Tijara, hut is 
smaller and more isolated. 

The natural features of Bahror and Mandawar have so much in common 
, , , , that they may be considered together. Both are 

. intersected by long and generally narrow ridges oi 
hills running usually north and south, the summils of which attain a height of 
T,757 feet close to the town of Mandawar and of 1,990 feet at Rhohar on the 
west of Bahror. \^rho slopes of the hills are generally covered with an uneven 
growth of brasliwood — dhavlc, salar, etc. — as in Tijara, and the land along 
their skirts is cut up by the nalas carrying off the hill drainage, which beyond 
depositing larse quantities of sand and occasionally washing away the surface, 
have little influence on agriculture. Here as in Tijara the light texture of the 
soil, and the sharp slope from the hills renders the construction of irrigation 
dams difficult or unremunerative. There is not a single hand in Bahror and 
only one in Mandawar recently constructed at Mendpuri, from which however 
there has yet been no irrigation. Tlie south-east of Mandawar from Mandawar 
to Jhindoli drains north-east into Kishenagarh through the Rasgan nala which 
falls into the Bagheri hand (para. 8 (2) of last year’s report). Ihe streams from 
the west and north of Bahror run into foreign territory, and practically all the 
rest of the drainage of the two tahsils finds its way sooner or later into the 
Sahibi nala. 
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The Siliibi, wbicli lias water only dilring the ivains, has its source at Saiwar 

, , , . „ , in Jaipur territory, 21 miles from the Alwar 

(c)Sabb.«aZaana.tsnfflnonts. Thurana in Bansur. 

Prom this point it' runs north to Morori of Bansur forming for 19 miles 
the boundary between Bansur tahsil aud the Khetri Raja’s tahsil of Kot Putli, 
The boundary between opposite villages varies with tlie deep stream. After 
Morori, it enters the Alwar State and for a distance of 6 miles separates Bansur 
from Bahror. At Islampur iu Bahror it is joined by a large affluent known as 
the Sota. This also has its rise in the Khetri Raj, enters Bahror at Gumti 
a few miles north of the Sihihi, which it joins 5 miles further on, the two 
mlas enclosing a triangular tongue of land on the south of Bahror with 5 vil- 
lages. The Jaipur State has recently erected a dam across the Sota at Bhochara 
in Khetri, and this is said to have considerably reduced the volume of the stream 
which reaches Alwar, and to have affected the water-supply in the wells. Prom 
the point of junction at Islampur the combined streams ran east and then north, 
in places separating Bahror from Mandawar. After skirting the Barodjiills it 
strikes north-east through Mandawar for a distance of 10 miles to Ajeraka 
receiving on the way tlie drainage of Bahror and Mandawar. At Ajeraka where 
it is over half a mile in width, it is crossed by an iron bridge on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, and a stone embankment has been made on the north bank by 
the railway authorities to prevent the floods cutting inland and damaging Rewari. 
Prom a mile west of Ajeraka it forms the boundary between Alwar and Nabha — 
the deep stream rule here giving way to fixed boundaries. It then passes into 
the Kot Kasim pargana of Jaipur, -and thence through the east of the Rewari 
tahsil close to the Tijara boundary into the State of Patiaudi and the Rohtak 
district. 


The main affluents which the Sahibi receives in these tahsils besides the Sota 
arc; (1) The Surakh iVffZi'nhioh runs from the Babariya band in Bansur and 
after a course of a few milts through the south-west of Mandawar, joins the 
Sahibi at Sodabas. A project for making a dam across tlie Sahibi at this point 
at an estimated cost of 3 lakhs has been recently worked out by Mr. Macdonald, 
the State Engineer, and is under tlie consideration ol tiie Darbai;. The site is an 
excellent one from an engineering point of view, hut there is some doubt whe- 
ther the land submerged and inundated would not be damaged by the deposits 
of sand_, which the Sahibi brings down in enormous quantities. 

(2) The stream known as the Hnrsora or Hajipur mla in Bansur, which 
drains all the eastern side of that tahsil, enters Mandawar at Dhela Bas, runs 
due north for a distance of about 10 miles, receiving the drainage from the 
western slopes of the Mandawar hills and finally empties itself into the Sahibi 
at Bijwar. 

All these streams are only in flow in the rains, and though the volume of 
(rf) Effect, of the Sahibi nnd :ts ‘ Water is then considerable, they are of little direct 
affluents. benefit to these tabsils. The hanks are too high 

for inundations, the beds too sandy for cultivation. Obey frequently cut 
away good laud or injure it by depositing sand and the couise of the Sahibi 
is miarked by the brick wo'-k of wells standing like towers im the river bed. 
The area returned as Khatili or inundated on the Saliibi and its branches is only 
836 bigahs in Bahror and 1,470 in Mandawar, and this is for the most part 
iuferiot cultivation. The proximity of the streams, liowever, benefits tlie avells 
to a considerable distance by keeping the water sweet and incre.asing the supply. 
It is said that the Emperor Akbar endeavoured to dam the Sahibi close to flic 
present railway bridge at Ajeraka so as to irrigate the laud round Rewari, but 
successive floods prevented the execution of the scheme. 


In Bahror the only nala that requires mention is the Kasnoti nnla on the 
, . T, 1 . extreme nortii-west which intersects a few Alwar 

(fl) Eftbuo I no £t m a ror. villages and forms tlie boundary between Girdarpur 
of Nahha State and Partapur of Alwar. The boundary between these villages 
has been repeatedly in dispute and several ^lives 'have been lost over iti 
It was settled in 1873 by Mr. O’Biien, Assistant Settlement Officer of 
Gnrgaon, and again in 1896 by Mr. Halifax, Deputy Commissioner of 
Gurgaon, but since then there have been further riots and loss of life. The 


« 
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actual position of the boundary is not in dis{)ute. All that is needed is to put 
up a pillars to dehne it, but for 2 years I have been vainly endeavouring to 
obtain the co-operation of the Nabba Ilarbar in this matter. 

If vfe leave aside (1) villages directly affected by the Sabibi and its 

branches and (2) the Bhur or sandy villages 
■(/) Natural divisions of Jiandawar. gjoug both slopes of the range running due soutb 

from Mandawar and (3) the ridge of high sandy land running from the bills 
on the Tvestem boundary due east through sis villages parallel with the Sabibi 
of which it is probably the old bank, the rest of the Mandawar tabsil consists of 
a fairly level plain with a good loamy soil rather light in the centre and north 
but sweet and cool, and stiffer and extremely fertile on the south-east from 
Pabal to Jhindoli whore it benefits considerably from the drainage of the 
surrounding bills. The water level is very deep near the bills — in some places 
over 100 feet— and near and abundant close to the course of the mlas. The aver- 
age depth is 42 feet to the water and 18 feet of water. It is generally sweet and 
beneficial for agriculture. Hence the ciaM area has increased and is now 17 per 
cent., while one per cent is dahri barishi or advantaged by bill torrents, and 82 per 
cent, is barani. The iarawi land is carefully cultivated. The rainfall though it 
averages only 19'37 inches is if fairly well distributed ample for both crops. Bajra 
is the staple crop, but there is a good deal of yatoar, and sarson does extremely 
well in the light clean soils. The classification of the land by the natural quali- 
ties of the soil is : — 


Chicknot 
Mattiyar 
Bhur I 



5 percent. 


62 

3U 

8 
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So that two-thirds of the area is fair or good and one- third poor or had. 
The tahsil as a whole though not ricii, may be consi lered as distinctly prosper- 
ous for a Native State. Arrears of revenue since last settlement are found only 
in 6 estates and the total amount is only Bs. 3,247. There is not a single 
decent cart-road in the whole tahsil but fortunately it is in direct communi- 
cation with railway, which crosses it on the north-east for a distance of 6 miles 
and has a station at Ajeraka. Mandawar, the head quarters, is only 4 miles 
from the flarsouli Station, 6 from Khairthal and Ajeraka and 24 from the great 
central market of Bewari, 


Ig) Division of Bnliror into two Ihe Bahrof tahsil falls luto two natural divi- 

nssessment cifoles. sioUS, viz.l 

(1) the great central plain with 69 estates around Bahror hounded by 
the Sabibi villages on the south, Nimrana on the north and the 
two parallel hill ranges on the east and west ; and 

(2) the rest of the tahsil consisting of (a) the .Mandan ^argana and some 

outlying hill villages on the north-east, (fi) the block of villeges 
along the western boundary separated from the central plain by a 
ridge of hills, and (o) the fifteen estates with alluvial features on 
the south along or between the Sota and Sabibi mlas — ^in all 71 
estates. 


The central plain has an excellent loamy soil — Mattiyar — and with a good 
rainfall grows splendid crops of jawar, barley and gram. The soil is level, cool 
and fertile and benefits from the drainage from the hills on the east and west 
boundaries. It is owned chiefly by industrious Ahirs who are numerous and 
thriving hut extraordinarily litigious. Land here has a higher value than in any 
other part of the State. The only drawback to the prosperity of the tract is that 
the well water is often extremely bad. In the villages towards the hills where the 
soil is rather light, it is fairly sweet, hut in the centre of the plain where the land is 
best, the water is poisonously had both for drinking and agriculture. In places 
after the land hasheen irrigated from wells, it has to be kept fallow for one, two, 
or eventhreeyearstorecoverits'sweetness, unless it can he well manured in the 
meantime, and sown with a rain crop, such as jawar, to work off the saline impuri- 
ties. ^ On some wells the water brings out thefamiliar white reh efflorescence, but 
this is not as injurious as the water of the oily salt wells {bajar teliya) which 
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changes the surface of the naturally street reddish soil into a dirty scum gradually 
forming into TcanTcar. Were it not for the evil qualities of the water, this 
/tract with its unrivalled soil and industrious population, would be the garden of 
tho State, As it is, wells are coniparatively few, and are not increasing* 

/ The rainfall at Bahror, in the centre of this tract, averages 17'62 inches or 
J nearly two inches less than in Mandawar. The spring level too is deeper the 
/" average depth in circle I being 48 feet to the water and' 18 feet of water. ’ 

The rest of the tahsil though in three separate blocks has fairly similar 

(A) Cbakli II. features, and ^ is therefore -treated as a single , 

assessment circle — Chakk II. Owing to the 
influence of tho hills or the Sahibi, the soil is generally poor and sandy The 
well water is very far from the surface— over 100 feet in some of the Mandan 
villages— and for the whole circle averages 69 feet, the average depth of the 
water being 17 feet. 

(a) The Mandan pargana which is uneven and much cut up by hills is 
similar to the Nimrana Estate— which I have separately assessed— and to the 
adjoining portions of Eewari. It is a bare, sterile, sandy tract the monotony 
of which IS broken only by the bold but barren hill sides and by the clumps of 
sombre /arraa/i trees which the industrious Ahirs have planted as shade for the 
wells and protection for their fields from the encroaching sand drifts Several 
estates are owned by Chauban Rajputs, assessed at lenient rates, who look to 
Nimrana rather than to the Alwar Chief as their head! The hill toiTents o-ener 
ally run north into Gurgaon or Nabha and no attempt is made to utilise tbW bv 
means of dams or even small field embankments. Owing to the greater depth 
of the water the cost of masonry wells is prohibitive in many villages and their * 
place - is taken by kacha wells which are unlined below but have lo’to 16 feet 
of masonry at the mouth. The water in villages close to the hills is generally 
sweet though the supply is short. At a distance from tho hills it is often bad 
though not so injurious to the land as around Bahror. The tract as a whole 
* is a decidedly poor one and only industrious Ahirs could make a livin"- out of 
it. The Chauhans are largely dependent on Abir tenants, and are°lenientlv 
assessed. Bajra and moth in the hharif, and barley on the wells in the rali are 
the chief crops grown. Jatoar and gram are little grown, but snrson is some 
times successfully raised in the lighter soils, which benefit by hill drainage. 

(6) The group of 12 villages beyond the hills on the eastern border (known 
as Bahar ke niche) arc very similar to the Mandan pargmia. The soil which 
slopes abruptly from the bills to Patiala and Nabha on the west is nearly all 
very sandy hhur, uneven, and much cut up by the through which the hill 
drainage runs off to foreign territory. Owing to the great depth of the water— 

80 to 120 feet— wells are very few, some villages having only a single well for 
drinking and spring crops are scarcely sown. The bnjra however of this tract 
is famous for its yield and quality and the thrifty Ahirs who own most of the 
villages, after reaping the autumn crops, emigrate with their carts to Rewari 
Sirsa and Namaul and work as carriers during the cold weather. Hence they i 
thrive, where less industrious communities would starve. ^ ' 

(c) The 16 estates on the south of the tahsil affected by the Sahibi and 
Sota nalas have been included in Chakk II, because the soil is generally blmr 
The water is however near and sweet, wells are numerous, and the well cultiva- ’ 
tion is careful and productive. Seven of these villages are held by thie^sing 
Gujars whose position favours their predatory habits. These estates reallv 
occupy an intermediate position between Ohakks I and II, but the difference 
can be taken into account in the village assessment, and does not justify the 
formation of this small tract into a separate assessment circle. ^ 


The Bahror tahsil is not badly off for Railway communications, Bahror 

(i) Commnnications. Ajeraka, and 

. , Mandan 14 miles from Rewari. The internal 

communications are however extremely bad. The sandy bed of the Sahibi 
and its tributaries always impede traffic, and in the rains when these streams 
are in flood communications are often interrupted for days together. 

c 
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Out of tlie total area only 11 per cent, is chaU, one per cont. receives some 
slielit benefit from bill streams, and 88 per cent, is Tjarani ; vrliile classifying tbe\ 
soils according to natural qualities, 60 per cent, is matliyar or loam, 37 por cent. l 
Uitr J, and 3 per cent. Mur II or in other -words three-fifths of the area 38 fair k 
or good, and two-fifths poor or bad. The matliyar in Circle II is all round 
much inferior to that of Circle I, but this will be taken account of by framing . 
separate rates for assessment. 


KATUMBAR. 

8. Prom Bahror to Katumbar we pass from tlie extreme north-west to the 
TaM Katumbar. QXtreme south-east of tho State and come upon 

(a) General dejoription. entirely new conditions. Katumbar is the 

smallest of the 5 tahsils under consideration, and the least prosperous. As 
already remarked it touches Alwar tonitory only on the west, the remaining 
three sides being bounded by Bhartpur. Tlie western side adjoining Lachman- 
garh and comprising estates formerly in that tahsil, lies in the Narukhand or 
country of Naruka Rajputs. The rest of the tahsil lies in the Kater— or broad 
plain sloping south-east towards tho Banganga, and including tho central and 
part of the southern tahsil of Bhartpur. 


In 1885 five Bhartpur estates — Garu, Latke, Khera Moda, Nngla Sita Rdm 
and Man Khera — which were enclosed in Katumbar, were transferred to that 
. tahsil, Bhartpur receiving in exchange tho detached village of Tilchera from 
Katumbar and four villages from Govindgarh. Tho tract as a whole is a level 
and fairly well cultivated plain. On the south and west there arc a few detached 
hills bare of vegetation, in Bantiya, BanokUar, Sonkhar, and Medpura, and the 
opening between the latter two has been utilised for tho construction of a 
splendid masonry irrigation embankment at Galakhera. These hills have practi- 
cally no influence on agriculture and the drainage from them is of no account. 
There are no streams or nalas of any importance, but there are three 
drainage systems, the water of which in years of good rainfall is stored or distri- 
buted for agriculture by 3 systems of irrigation dams. 


Tho overflow from the Lachmangarh land enters the tahsil at Tidpuri on 

(6)NMmalm!eationbydamB,ctc. north-west and by means of tho Tidpuri 

dam and the supplementary dams at Tasai and 
Toosari, benefits 9 estates along the northern boundary whence it passes into 
the Nagar tahsil of Bhartpur. The inundations wore probably never either 
regular or abundant, but of late years they have been much reduced by the 
construction of new and the repair of old dams in Lachmangarh, which usually 
can absorb all the flood water it receives. In the south-west close to the railway 
a nala from Ghosrana in Lachmangarh enters the tahsil at Salwari, is held up 
by the dams at Salwari and Galakhera, and from tho latter is distributed by 
means of sluices and a canal cut running north to Katumbar town (which 
owing to bad alignment rarely works) over 0 or 7 villages to the east. For- 
merly the overflow from this dam ran duo east into the Akhegarh tahsil of 
Bhartpur, but in recent years there has been little overflow, and this has been 
held up by the embankment of tho road from Kherli station to Katumbar. 
The extreme south-east of the tahsil beyond the Agra-Bandikui Railway 
receives the overflow from the Nahera vala through Jaipur territory and the 
south of Lachmangarh. This is intercepted by the lands of Bantiya and 
Samuehi, whence it passes on to Kherli, Sonkar and Baroli. The supply from 
this nala has also been much reduced in late years by irrigation works at Kho 
in Jaipur. 


The dahri^ or flooded area in Katumbar though recorded as 10 per cent, of 
the total cultivation is therefore even more uncertain and precarious than that 
of Lachmangarh (paragraph 8 (d) of year’s report), being more distant from the 
source of supply and more likely to be effected unfavourably by the intermediate 
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dams in Alwar and Jaipur territory. Excepting a few favoured areas in the 
Tidpuri band, tlie rest is probably not Hooded on an average more f ban one year 
in four. The land is however low-lying and gets the drainage from the sur- 
rounding areas, which heeps it relatively moist even in dry years, -raises the 
water level and enables Kacha wells and Dhenklis to be sunk to irrigate the 
spring crops. 

Taking the tabsil as a whole the prevailing soil is loam or mattiyar — 86 per 
(o) Nature of tiio soil rainfall Cent, of the whole — hlmr Or sandy soil amounts to 
and ngrionitoro. Only 7 per Cent, and is found chiefly on the south- 

west close to the hiUs mentioned to the south of the railway, and in a few 
villages on the north-west cHknot or stiff clay — 8 per cent. — is found in the 
dahri depressions and in the low land on the north-west. Generally speaking 
the soil in the western villages adjoining Lachmangarh is rather light, while on 
the east and especially on the north-east adjoining Bhartpur it is superior. 

The average rainfall 20' 53 inches if seasonable and well distributed is suffi- 
cient to mature both crops, but the winter rains are slight and precarious and 
spring crops are therefore little grown except on the dahri or chahi lands. The 
soil is very suitable for autumn crops — jaioar, bajra, masina and til — but the 
agriculture in the estates held by Thakurs, Brahmins and Gujars — nearly two- 
thirds of the whole — is very rough. The land is ploughed only once or twice 
before sowing. Hence the crops as they sprout are choked by weeds, and 
unless these are cleared away at considerable cost, the outturn is poor. 

The water level ranges from 20 feet in the low-lying lands on the north- 
west to 70 feet along the eastern border, but the average is 36 feet and 16 feet 
of water. The water is very variable in quality, but is often brackish or bitter 
and here as elsewliere the best land has the worst water. However about 60 
per cent, of the wells are sweet, the test of this being the growth of cotton with 
well irrigation. The effect of irrigation from brackish and bitter wells is that 
the land has to lie fallow for two or more harvests, till the saline impurities are 
got rid of. 19 per cent, of tlio cultivation is now chahi, 10 per cent, dahri, and 
71 per cent, harani. 

The tahsil is well provided with communications. The Agra.Bandikui 
branch of the Eajputana-Malwa itailway crosses it on the south from east to 
west for a distance of 8 miles and there is an important station at Kherli which 
is connected with Katumbar by a good road. A new road has also been recently 
constructed from Katumbar to Lachmangarh. 

EAJGAEH. 

« 

9. Eajgarh though by far the largest of the five tahsils has the smallest 
Eajearl. _ land revenue, nearly half of the estates being held 

(o) General description. revenue free. It is DOW second in importance only 
to the Alwar tahsil and historically occupies the first place being the home of 
the ruling family, the scene of the gradual evolution of a small jagir of 2-a- 
villages held from Jaipur into an independent State in the latter half of 
the last century, and it was the capital of that state till the evacuation of the 
Alwar Port by the Bhartpur troops in A. D. 1776. The eastern portion lies in 
the Narukhand or country of Narukas, while the western hills and valleys 
adjoining Tbana Ghazi belong physically and ethnographically to the country 
of the Eajawat Thakurs— the centre of which is Thana Ghazi. 

All the western side from Maeheri — the home of the ruling family — to the 
Thana Ghazi border — about two-thirds of the entire area — is covered by masses 
of hills generally rocky, precipitous and often difficult to cross. The highest 
points are at Kanwari on the north-west — a famous tiger beat — 2,128 feet and 
Birpur overlooliing the Beoti tank— 2,048 feet. These hills have usually a rather 
broad table and {Mala) at the top and enclose deep and fertile valleys (Ohhmd). 
The tableland and the slopes are for the most part State property, being used 
as game preserves, and also for the supply of fuel and grass for State require- 
ments. 

0 2 
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The eastern portion of the tahsil is also intersected by several ranges of 
hills running from north-east to south-west, hut these are comparatively low, 
narrow ridges as in Lachmangarh, and their influence on cultivation is not con- 
siderable. ■ These villages, especially on the south-east around Eeni, have plain 
rather than hill features. 

Of the total Khalsa area only 30 per cent, is cultivated, while 46 per cent, is 
made up of unculturable forests or hillside and 26 per cent, is culturable. The 
natural lines of drainage are (1) from the western hills south or south-east to the 
• Banganga in Jaipur, (2) from the centre and north into the Euparel, (3) from 
the nortli-east to the Lachmangarh hand and (4) from the south-east through 
Jaipur into Lachmangarh and Katumhar. ' 

The flow of rain water from the hillsides is in the rains very great, and 
, , this is partly held up by a great number of 

(i) Natural irngaUoa by da&a. ^ 

masonry irrigation dams— many of 
them of recent construction — the chief of which are those of Baghoni, Ra]'rauli, 
Kho, Kalwar, Tehla, Talao, Deoti, Mallana, Nimli, Motiwara, Rajgarh (3), Mac- 
heri (3), Eeni (3), Dagdaga, Jamroli (3), Dholera, Tbausri. Some of these 
dams are triumphs of engineering skill. Those of Talao, Leoti and Mallana 
usually hold a considerable supply of water throughout the year, and many of 
them irrigate not only the land in front of the dam (agdr) by submerging but the 
land behind it (pichdr) by means of sluices and channels. The efficiency and 
value of their irrigation will be discussed further on at more length. At ^present 
the dahri area advantaged by them amounts to 6 per cent, of tlie whole culti- 
vation, but several have only been completed within recent years, and have not 
yet come into full working. 


The area protected by wells in Eajgarh is relatively higher than in any 

other tahsil except Thana Ghazi and amounts to 
(c) e imgaion. 37 per cent, of the wbolc. As is usually the case 

in a hilly tract the water is generally sweet while the influence of hill drainage 
streams and bands tends to keep the supply plentiful. In the western valleys 
wells are very numerous, and the irrigation is concentrated on small areas, two 
irrigated crops being commonly raised in the year, viz,, maize in the Jcharif 
followed by wheat or barley in the Tali. In this tract in addition to the three 
ordinary forms of wells, viz , : — 


(1) Nal, in which a masonry cylinder of stone or brick is first built and 

then gradually sunk to the required level. 

(2) Santhra or pathrela, in which the well is first dug out and a lining 

of stone is then built up from below. 

(3) Kaeha wells, in which there is no masonry lining or only for a few 

feet near the mouth. 

We find a fourth kind known as pdpra. This is common in hilly tracts 
where a layer of stone is near tlie surface. After the stone is reached it is ex- 
cavated by blasting ^ to the spring level. The sides are dressed and smoothed, 
and thus the well cylinder after 10 or 20 feet of masonry at the mouth is con- 
tinued through the solid rock till water is reached. Such wells last for centu- 
ries and cost little in repairs. When the supply of water shows signs of run- 
ning short they are sunk a few feet deeper. In some of the western villages,' 
e,g., Kho, the water level runs as deep as 90 feet, but the average is 37 feet to 
the water and 14 feet of water. 


. , eastern villages the water is 120 feet from the surface and 

in Maoheri itself 95 feet, but the average is 44 feet to the water and 14 feet of 

the supply in hill wells* tends to run very low,' 
while after heavy rainfall— especially in the vicinity of hands ' — it rises almost 
to the surface. The tahsil is fortunate in having over 96 per cent, of its wells 
sweet or mattoala (bard) which is even more fertilising than sweet water. The 
bitter ■'y^IIs are found cluefly in the villages south of the Railway on the south- 
east and though they bring out reli on the land this does not seem to affect the 
crops adversely. 
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Another advantage wliicli this tahsil enjoys is a good rainfall. This aver- 

ages 25’8 inches and the cultivation benefits not 
m a nn agriou nre. drains 

on to it from the surrrounding hills. The proportion of barmii land is, 
however, comparatively low — 53 per cent., and it is at first sight inexplicable 
that the area of culturable waste should almost equal the area under cultivation. 
The causes of this are manifold. It is partly due to the exactions and encroach- 
ments of the State Torest Department, partly to the ravages of wild animals 
which have driven the Zamindars to restrict their cultivation to the area close to * 
their vilages which they can watch over day and night, and partly to the fact 
that the chaJd land is so productive, that the barani is of little consideration. 

To all these must be added the fact that most of the hill villages possess large 
herds and flocks and prefer to keep the waste for pasture. 


The soil of this tahsil is decidedly superior, its fertile qualities being annually 

renewed by the drainage from tbe hills which largely 
' ^ consist or limestone and quartzite. 18 per cent, is 

cJdIcnot or stiff clay which here usually takes the form of a rich dark or dark- 
hrown soil like the famous black cotton soil of Central India ; 73 per cent, is loam 
or mattiyar, 7 per cent, hhur I, and only 2 per cent, hlmr II. The bhur is found 
chiefly in a group of 9 or 10 estates on the south-east on both sides of the 
railway and is by no means of bad quality. Tor assessment purposes the tahsil 
is divided into two circles or cJiaks. The western portion embracing the two 
old pargajias of Tehla and Rajpur with 45^- hhctlsa and 6| mafi villages enclosed 
in 5 valleys, hemmed in by a series of roughly parallel mountain ranges rising 
gradually to the west has been formed into chah I, while the rest of the tahsil 
embracing the imrganaa of Rajgarh, Ueni Maoheri, with 62-| hlialsa and 96| mafi 
estates has been thrown into chak II. 


In chak I the mountains are higher, the valleys more fertile, wells more 
numerous, double cropping more common than in chak II, hut at the same 
time this circle is more subject to the depredations of wild animals and is 
hampered by the difficulty of communications. A good dealbas, however, been 
done to improve these by tbe excellent road recently constructed by the State Engi- 
neer overthe Talao Ghat. Circle II contains some villages quite up to the stan- 
dard of circle I, but I have not included these in the latter as it is desirable to 
adhere to the old pargana boundaries. This circle also is well off for communi- 
cations, as the main line of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway runs through it for 
a distance of 8 miles with a station at Rajgarh, while the branch line from Agra 
to Bandikui runs in and out on both ‘sides of the south boundary for a distance 
of 8 miles with a station at Kalanpur (known as Rampura). The tahsil has all 
tlie elements of prosperity except a good agricultural population. Nearly half 
the estates are held by Brahmins, Thakurs and Gujars who are not even second 
class cultivators, while the Minas who hold over two-fiftlis of the estates, though 
industrious enough in a way, are lacking in cohesion and individual energy. 


10. The foregoing remarks about each tahsil will have brought into pro- 
jj minence the importance of a good and well-distri- 

“ ‘ bated, rainfall not only for the purely bavani lands, 

but also to fill the depressions, dams or tanks by which the dahri area is irri- 
gated, and to maintain the quality and the quantity of the water-supply in the 
wells. The annual rainfall for each tahsil for the 22 years since last settle- 
ment, i e., 1876-77 to 1897-98, and in Baliror and Mandawar for the 23 years 
including 1898-99 (calculated for 12 months — 1st April to 31st March) is shown 
in Appendix A, and Appendix B shows the rainfall for each month from 1st 
April 1883 — before which monthly figures are not available. The 22 years 
have been subdivided into 3 periods of 7, 8 and 7 year?. The average fall for 
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eacli and for tlie whole period is as shown helow : — 


Tabsil. 

1876-77 

to 

1882-83. 

1883-84 

io 

1890-91. 

1891-92 

to 

1897-98. 

Average of 

22 years. 

Remarks. 

1898-99. 

Tijara • • • 


19'o7 

23-39 

22-07 

21-75 

18-40 

Baliror . • . 

. 

13-39 

20-42 

18-00 

17-62 

) 1898-99 in- 

Mandawar . 

. 

14-42 

22-45 

20-61 

19-37 

\ eluded. 

Katnjnbar • • 

• 

20-64 

. 18-85 

22-34 

20-53 

14-72 

Eajgarh . « • 

• 

25-30 

26-80 

23*16 

SB-80 

22-97 


The average monthly rainfall from 1882-83 has been: — 


TftbaU. 

•g 

o. 

< 


o 

a 

c 

1 

C3 

te 

(3 

< 

Soptemher. 

g . 

'ps 

O 

03 

o . 

p< 

< 

o 

o 

o 

O 
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e 

ej 

(- 

O 

Jz; 

$s 

a 

a 

o 

p 

1 

a 

*3 

e 

.a 

G> 

pH 

March. 

October to Match. 

Total. 

Tijarft « • t 

-01 

•63 

2*08 

;-37 

8-90 

3-72 

20-71 

■t3 

•03 

•38 


•87 

B 

2*03 

22‘3 

S&hror • • » 

•90 

‘02 

1-07 

5-73 

6‘ia 

2-33 

10*02 

•41 

-11 

•37 


•20 


2*03 

18*05 

Mandsnnr « « 

•BO 

•49 

■ 

6*31 

8-90 

SCO 

1B*B3 

•43 

•20 

•69 

*50 

•41 


2'BI 

21-37 

Katam^&r • * 

•02 

•43 

B| 

6*70 

G*69 

3‘W 

18*37 

•63 

•21 

•23 

■ 

•21 

•21 

2-n 

20-4B 

RsigSTll . < • 

... 

TO 

Bi 

r-za 

€‘se 

a-ir 

SS'Oi 

'51 

-13 

-31 


•24 

•30 

208 

25-10 


Thus the rainfall is least in Bahror and greatest in Eajgarh, where the hills 
have a considerable climatic influence. The fall during the six cold weather 
mouths — October to March — is nearly the same in all tahsils— 2 to 2i inches, 
but if we take only the figures for three months— December to Pebruary — which 
have most importance for tl\e spring crop, the rainfall is very slight — ranging 
from one inch in Katumbar to inches in Mandawar. Prom this it follows 
that barani corps are grown only sparingly in the rabi. In Katumbar where 
the winter rains are most uncertain they are hardly sown at all, but if the mon- 
soon rains have been heavy enough to leave moisture for sowing, a fairly large' 
area of oilseeds and bejar (gram and barley) is grown in the northern tahsils, 
and of gram in Rajgarh, which a few well- distributed showers during the cold 
weather will bring to maturity. 

Por dry sowings however autumn crops are the most certain and popular 
as the failure of the monsoon rains is very rare, though they vary enormously 
in amount and distribution. This will appear from the following table showing 
the years in which the rainfall fell short of 16 or exceeded 30 inches : — 


Year. 

Tijara. 

BaLror. 

Mandairar. 

Katnrabar- 

Bajgark. 

1876-77 . . . , 

7-63 

2-37 (?) 

11-26 

t** 

• •• 

1877-78 . . , . 


... 

10-68 

6-24 

7 74 

1878-79 .... 


12-36 

... 

..a 

80-81 . 

1879-80 .... 



• •• 


38-30' 

1880.81 .... 

14-40 

6-30 

6-26 

13-32 

• » a 

1881-82 .... 

... 

• •• 

12-50 

30-19 


1882-83 .... 

... 

14*70 

... 

... 

• •• 
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]?rom these figures it appears that in 23 years Tijara has had six years of 
sliort, and two of excessive rainfall, and in threo years the fall has been under 
10 inches. Bahror has had nine years of defective and only one of excessive 
rainfall and the figures have twice fallen short of 10 inches. Mandawar has had 
* five years of defect and one of excess, but only once has the annual rainfall been 
under 10 inches. Katumbar has had seven years of defective and only ope of 
excessive rainfall, and the amount has once fallen short of 10 inches. Bajgarh 
— where, however, a higher standard should he taken than in the other tahsils — 
has only twice had a rainfall under 15 inches and once under 10, while in six 
years the amount has exceeded 30 inches. 

The worst figures are those for 1877-78 when the rainfall was 10’68 in 
Mandawar and cousidorably less in all the other tahsils. This was the terrible 
famine year the memory of which will survive for generations. Before the State 
had time to recover from its effects, it was attacked by the serious drought of 
1880-Sl, when the rainfall was under 15 inches in all tahsils, hut Eajgarh, and 
much below 10 inches in Bahror and Mandawar. The year 1887*88 was marked 
by excessive rainfall in the tiireo northern tahsils, and is the only year when the 
figures for Bahror and Mandawar exceeded 30 inches. The year 1895-96 was 
one of'serious drought in all tahsils though the rainfall fell short of 10 inches only 
in Tijara. In 1896-97 the drought still continued in the northern tahsils, and in 
1897-98 the rainfall wae slightly below 15 inches in Tijara and Bahror, slightly 
above in Mandawar, but the distribution in all tahsils was good, and both crops 
were successful. The highest fall in any tahsil was 40'3 inches in Bajgarh in 
1884-85, but the rainfall of that tahsil is often purely local. Since the year 1895- 
96, the rainfall has been poor in all tahsils. This has not only re-acted directly 
npon the area and yield of ])arani crops, hut has seriously contracted the inunda- 
tions of the (kthri lands, and also gradually reduced the water-supply in the wells 
especially between and close to the hills. Were it not for the high prices of 
produce the agrioultural community would have felt the pinch of scarcity more 
keenly. There have been no desertions or relinquishment of holdings, the revenue 
has been paid in full, except in Katumbar where the arrears for 1896-96 are con- 
siderable, and the people though straitened are in good heart and look forward 
hopefully to the turn of the tide in their favour. 
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11 . 


Allusion lias been made to tbe leading feature of well i.rigationin the 
remarks on eacb tabsil. Wells protect 13 per cent, 
of tbe cultivated area in Tijara, 11 in Bahror, 17 
in Mandawar, 19 in Katumbar and 37 in Eaigarh. The methods of irrigation 
and tbe quality and effects of tbe water, have been detailed in paragraph 16 of 
last year’s report and need not be repeated here. There is little room for the 
extension of cultivation in any of these tahsila but Eaigarh or in the State 
o'enerally and it is to the improvement of agriculture by rneans of wells and 
irri^'ation dams that the State must look for the expansion of its revenue. 


• The following statement compares the number of Malm wells in each 
tahsil at last settlement and now 


Tahiil. 

' Det»nofeettlement. 

MlfiOKST Wems. 

Kflcba 

wells, 

permanent. 

remporary 

dhersand 

dhenklia. 

AVEXiGH DEPTH 

IK 7kET. 

Wells. 

Laos. 

or 

water. 

To 

water. 

Tijara .... 

Last . 

*. 

• 


736 

1,1195 

107 

91 

44 

IG 


Now 

« 

• 

• 

945 

1,637 

163 

164' 

33 

17 

Bahror .... 

Last . 

• 

• 

« 

708 

1,169 

... 


... 

... 


Now 

« 

* 

• 

758 

1,276 

2 

1 

61 

17 

Mandawar • • . 

Last . 


« 


827 

1,434 

146 

... 

... 

... 


Now 




925 

1,702 

91 

4 

42 

18 

Katumbar « « 

Last . 

« 

« 


805 

9585 

11 

236 

... 

... 


Now 




866 

1,0865 

25 

432 

So 

16 

Eajgarh . . 

Last . 

« 



1,680 

2,1065 

284 

CQ 




Now 


• 

• 

1.644S 

2.3815 

225 

290 

41 

14 

Total . 

Last . 

• 

• 

• 

|4,666 

6,7765 

548 

669 

41 

16~ 


Now 

« 

• 

• 

5,1334 

8,082 

'496 

881 

43 

16 


The increase has been greatest in Tijara— 29 per cent, in masonry wells 
alone — and in Mandawar 12 per cent., but this has been accompanied by a 
falling off in hacha wells. In Bahror it is only 6 per cent., in Katumbar 8 and 
in Eajgarh only 4 per cent. The increase in wells is less than in the eastern 
tabsils,°the explanation being that the cost of sinking wells is so great that tlie 
people can rarely undertake it from their own resources, and also that the 
risk of ^he water turning out blackish or bitter is considerable. 


12. Here as elsewhere the State has made liberal Tahavi advances for 
Takavi advances for ■wells, etc., by sinking wells and other pui’poses, the details of 
the state. which are given below : — 


Tahril. 

Fatiloolars, 

WcIlB. 

Irrigation dams. 

8eed and 
bullocks 

i 

Mlseellaneoat. 

Total. 

r 

Advanced . . 

69,379 

8,200 

42,477 

961 

106,017 

Tijara • 

Eecovered 

45,778 

2,845 

37,632 

. 961 

87.216 

L 

Balance . . 

13,601 

355 

4,845 


18,801 

r 

Advanced , 

16,840 

250 

8,263 

70 

24,423 

Bahror . .•{ 

Eecovered . 

16,180 i 

260 

8,196 

70 

23,696 

1 

Balance . 

660 

... 

68 

... 

728 
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Taliails. 

raxticu^ar. 

Wells. 

Irrigation 

dams. 

Seed 

and 

Bullocks. 

Miscella- 

neons. 

Total. 


r 

Advanced . 

17.837 


903 


18,745 

Mandftwar • • <{ 

Becoverod . 

15,469. 

«.« 

429 

... 

15,898 

L 

Balance . 

2,368 

... 

479 

... 

2,817 



Advanced . 

3G,01C 

65 

Not known. 

86,031 

Eatambar . . ■ 


Eecovered 

26,741 

61 

... 

... 

26,792 



Balance . 

9,275 

14 

... 

••• 

9,289 


r 

Advanced 

20,006 

3,674 

Not known. 

23,680 

Eajgarb . . ■ 


Eecovered . 

15,493 

8,055 

... 

... 

18,548 


L 

Balance . 

4,513 

619 

... 

... 

6,132 


r 

Advanced 

.7,49,078 

7,189 

61,648 

1031 

2,08,946 

Total . 

Eecovered 

1,18.661 

6,201 

46,250 

1,031 

1,72,149 

\ 

1 

Balance . 

30,417 

98S 

6,892 

... 

36,797 


Nearly all the new wells have been sunk wholly or partly with the aid of the 
State advances which are given free of interest, and recovered generally within 
3 years from the sinking of the well. 

The total TaJcavi advances of all kinds amount to over two lakhs, of which 
more than half has been advanced in the Tijara tahsil alone, and'the increase of 
wells in that tashil is almost equal to that in the remaining four tashils 
combined. The cause of this is that in the winter of 1881, His Highness the 
late Maharaja made a tour through this Tahsil on his way to visit the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab at Rewari. Being struck with the depressed condition 
of the tahsil which had not yet recovered ^rom the effects of the famine, he gave 
special orders that the people should he liberally assisted with advances for seed 
and cattle and the sinking of wells. Within the next 3 years over Rs. 26,000 
was advanced for wells alone, and an almost equal amount for purchase of seed 
and cattle — the tahsildar being deputed to Rewari where at one fair he pur- 
chased for Rs. 4, G80, 250 plough and well oxen which were distributed among 
the most needy Zamindars. Never was money better spent. Tlie people were 
put in heart, and enabled to at once take advantage of the returning good 
seasons to restore the abandoned cultivation, while the new wells helped to 
increase the security against drought and esnablethe people to pay their revenue 
more easily in had year.s. Had the matter not been taken in hand then, on the 
Maharaja’s personal initiative, I am convinced that the arrears of revenue would 
he much more than they are, and that the tahsil would still be depressed and 
impoverished instead of comparatively flourishing. Liberal Taftctri expenditure, 
therefore, if properly supervised, repays the State over and over again, and is the 
more necessary now that the recent prohibition of alienation of land to money- 
lenders, restricts the Zamindar’s powers of borrowing from that source. 

The Darhar in the present year has set apart Rs. 60,000 for advances for 
construction and repairs of wells, nearly all of which has, I believe, already been 
applied for. In future it is proposed to further improve the system by removing 
the present restrictirn according to wliich the borrower, before receiving tlio loan, 
must provide half tiie materials required for the work, and by making the allot- 
ment by tahsils according to the requirements of each. Besides the wells shown 
as working in the above table, there are 40 under construction in Tijara, 6 in 
Bahror and 6 in Mandawar. 

The increase in wells shown in the above table does not fully represent the 
total number of new ’wells constructed. Many wells, both of those existing at 
last settlement and of those since made, have collapsed or gone out of working 
owing to the water being proved to he iajurious after a few years’ trial. 

D 
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Tlie cost of construction ranges from Rs. 20 to 60 for a Icaclici "well, 150 
fo 300 for a vaJclta-lcacha well, 300 to 600 for a well made of stone locally quar- 
ried (Santhra or Kara) without mortar, and 400 to 1,600 for a well made of 
stone or brick cemented by mortar. Taking Ks. 400 as the cost of a well of 
ordinary diameter sunk to a distance of 40 feet (say 25 feet to the spring level 
and 15 feet of water) it mav be said roughly that every additional 10 feet of 
sinking costs Us. 150 more, so a well sunk to a depth of 80 feet would cost 

Es. 1,000. n ,1 T 

13. The classification of wells according 

Classification of wells l,y qnality of water. tO tllC quality of the WatGl’ Is shoWU in the 

following table : — 


Quility of water. 


Snoot (llitha) 

Hard (Mata'ala) 

Slightly brackish (Rukala) 
Brackish (Malmala) . 
Bitter (Kliara) 

Oily (Telia) . 

Oily and salt (hajar tolla) 



C,309i (nr) Inclndc., 
tnafi. 

(i) Bnkka and 
Kneha wells, 
(c) Pakka 
well "Dnly. 


Thus Tijara and Rajgarh have the highest proportion of sweet wells, Bahror 
and Katumhar the lowest. The figures do not fully bring out the inferiority of 
the water in Bahror as there are many wells in c/ia/; J, the water of w'hich though 
sweet is found after a few years’ irrigation to injure the soiL 

In this and other tahsils the Zamindars endeavour to mitigate the evil 
results of irrigation by watering only part of the well area in one year, raising 
harani crops on the rest. The area irrigated is sown with harani crops the fol- 
lowing year and the unirrigated area of the first year is watered. Thus irrigated 
and unirrigated crops alternate, and this prevents the soil from becoming per- 
manently deteriorated. The brackish and hitter well water is, however, only 
positively injurious when applied from start to finish. Where the crop is sown 
with rain and receives a few showers of ^ain after sprouting, the irrigation 
from hitter wells is not injurious and in fact often produces a heavier crop than 
on sweet wells. In years of drought, however, the mitigating influence is 
absent, and as tbe Zamindars are forced to extend their irrigation as widely as 
possible for their immediate needs, tbe effect of this is seen in the subsequent 
temporary deterioration of tbe soil. However, after all things are taken into 
account, well irrigation is tbe back-bone of agriculture, and tbe villages wbicli 
show most signs of poverty or distress are in nearly all cases those in which the 
people have not this resource to fall hack upon. This enforces the arguments 
already advanced that one of the cardinal points of the State revenue policy 
should he the increase of wells and the development of well irrigation by State 
loans. That the State has realised this in tbe past, is, I am convinced, one of 
the main resources of its agricultural prosperity, and at the risk of iteration, I 
cannot help repeating that I trust it will not he lost sight of in future. 

14. The daliri area is of no practical account in Bahror and Mandawar, but in 

Sahri irrigation by means of dams, etc. remaining three talisils it is important, 

covering 7 per cent, of the area in Tijara, 
or excluding dah'iharislii, 6 per cent., 10 per cent, in Katumhar, where there are 
only 78 higahs of dahri iarishi, and lo per cent, in Rajgarh, or excluding dahri 
















ZiffiMs/ii 6;per cent. Tlie:(7a/»’i 5ans7«i'area is also one per (cent, of the whole 
in Bahror and Mandawar whioh:haYe no'xegular daliri, i.e., irrigated by means 
. of dams or ZiawcZs. , ■ ' ■ 

. The dahri area' is divided' as described in last years report into — • , 

/ . (1) Present (manjtidaj •which • is nsnally inundated when floods are 

; . fa-vourahle and has been actually inundated •within the last five 


years.' ' • , • 

(2) 'Eo\:me\: (saliliaj which is only oecasionaally inundated by high 
.floods, and has not been inundated within the last five years. 

■ (3) .Bam/iZ, which is not attached to irrigation dams, hut benefits by 

the natural drainage from the hills. 


15. The following table, many of the figures of -which I owe to the courtesy 
...... of Mr. . Macdonald the State Engineer, 

Satishcs of tho cinef imgation lands. ghows the 'chief irrigation haiids in each 


tahsil, the amount sp_ent on their construction or repair since last settlement 
and the area shown is dahri then and now in the Settlement Eecbrds, as well 


as the, area -which they are supposed to be capable of irrigating. 
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The statement may appear a cumbrous one, and its compilation bas been a 
difficult task, but the irrigation dams are so important that it is worth while 
focussino- in this form the ma'in facts relating to each. The figures show at a 
glance what works have hitherto been remunerative and will thus help th direct 
attention to the best means of obtaining a return for the money spent. 

In Tijara over a lakh of rupees has been spent by the State Public Works 
Department on construction and repair of lands, and though several of the works 
are never likely to prove remunerative, the total .result has been to raise the 
dahri area on these works from 2,735 to 6,121 bigbas, or by 2,400 bighas, but 
as most of the dahri is poor, the enhanced assessment on this due to dahri will 
probably not be more than 2,000. Por the tabsil as a whole the dahri area has 
increase'd from 3,197 to 9,302 bighas, but the accuracy of the figures of last 
settlement is doubtful. 

The sum of Rs. 9,603 spent on the Mendpuri hand in Mandawar has 
brought in no direct returns so far, nor is it likely to for some years though the 
indirect advantages are of some account. 

In Katumbar no new works have been taken up, but Bs. 14,697 have been 
spent in improving existing hands. Though there is a slight increase in area 
from 9,240 to 9,588 bighas, I doubt if there' has been any imjirovement all 
round in the dahri of this tabsil which, as already explained, has been rendered 
more precarious by the construction of the bands in Rajgarh and Lachmangarh. 
More than one-third of the dahri area is sahilca, i, e., only occasionally flooded 
and after uncertain intervals. 


In Rajgarh the dahri area (Ichalsa) has increased from 3,972 bighas to 
6,642, of which however 2,690 are dahri barishi which at last settlement was 
classed as harani, and if this he excluded the area is stationary. No less than 
Bs. 1,88,193 have been spent in recent years by the State Engineer, chiefly on 
new works and over Es. 18,000 by the tabsil chiefly on repairs, while a sum of 
over Rs. 38,000 has yet to be spent to complete the works in hand. 

The result of this expenditure on the 13 works over' which it has been 
distributed has been to increase the dahri area from 1,051 to 1,833 bigbas, ' to 
which must also he added 997 bighas of nah7'i (irrigated through sluices) on 
the Reui and Dagdaga bands, hut this latter is flooded only irregularly. 
Many of the Bajgarh works have so far yielded no returns, as they have only 
been recently completed, the daJm area has not had yet time to form, and 
the zamindars while professing to doubt whether the dams will stand the 
first heavy strain on them, are really holding back from breaking up new 
land within the hands till the new. assessment have been given out. 


Moreover some of the new works Nos. 42 and 44 in Baigarh (including 
the Mallana hands which is the most expensive and ambitious of all the 
projects) were undertaken at the instance of His Highness the late Maharaja 
for other than purely financial reasons, and can never be expected to pay. 

16. At present it is rather premature to judge of the financial results 
Belatirevaloc Of irrigation d^s and irrigation dams as a wholc, aS 

many of them are quite new and the last 
few years have been very unfavourable for inundations. As far as my observa- 
tions go, however, they tend to the conclusion that the money spent on dams 
by the State, which bring in no return except the increased assessment or water 
rate of the land improved by their construction, might have been more pro- 
fitably applied to the construction and repair of wells, in which not only does 
the State get the benefit of the enhanced assessment owing to the improvement 
of the land, hut the original outlay is repaid by the borrowers within a few years. 


1 have no hesitation in saying that the Bs. 60,000 advanced by the'State 
for wells in Ti]ara has done more for the improvement of the tabsil, and the 
enhancement of the State revenue than the Rs. 1,00,000 spent on hands, while 
there IS this great difference that of the former sum Es. 46,000 have already 
and the balance will ultimately he repaid to the State, wtereas the money 
spent on hands never comes back directly. ' ^ 
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In Rajgarli the- two laklis spent on irrigation dams will not, as far as I' can 
see, increase tbe revenue directly by more than Rs. 3,000. In that tabsil only 
Rs. 20,000 have been advanced in tbe>same period for the construction of wells. 
Had tbe sum of two labbs been judiciously advanced for wells, at least 200 new 
wells would have been constructed. These would irrigate an area of about 
3,000 bigbas, wbicb would pay at least Es. 4 per bigba in excess of tbe previous 
assessment or.Es. 12,000 per annum. Thus tbe State would not only have tbe 
original advance of two lakhs irepaid, But would receive 6 per cent, perpetual 
interest on it as. well.. 


In tbe above remarks I do not wish to imply that tbe State should give 
up expenditure on dams, and devote, tbe money to Takavi loans for wells, but 
merely to bring into prominence tbe fact that the latter though more advan- 
tageous to tbe people and remunerative to tbe State are apt to be neglected for 
more ambitious and striking projects of irrigation dams. The zamindars will 
always be found to urge tbe construction of the latter knowing that the ex- 
pense will bo borne by the State, and careless of the fact that the returns on 
the dams they suggest would rarely come to 1. per cent, on tbe capital outlay. 
It must not be forgotten that all tbe best sites for dams have already been 
utilised by 'previous rulers — Maharaja Banni Singh in particular having left 
many lasting monuments to bis memory in tbe splendid masonry dams be 
constructed — and that with -rare exceptions any new projects are likely to be 
more expensive 'and less remunerative than tbe old. On tbe other band in a 
wealthy State like Alwar with a large accumulation of savings, a strictly 
commercial' policy in these matters would be out of place. As long as a project 
is likely to prove beneficial to tbe people and likely to yield a moderate 
profi.t— say even 2 per cent. — to tbe State, there need be no hesitation, I think, 
in sinking- a reasonable-amount of capital.in it. The indirect bene^ts of tbe 
irrigation dams in improving and levelling tbe soil, raising tbe water level in 
wells, providing a supply of drinking water for men and cattlfe are consider- 
able,- and tbe salve to tbe amour propre of tbe State in retaining and utilising 
in its. own borders tbe streams which would otherwise pass away to foreign 
territory must also be taken into consideration. 


17. At tbe risk of being tedious I will here discuss tbe method of work- 

Prcsont method of aesesskg irrigation. assessing the band irrigation. The 

general rule is that at last settlement land 
within tbe band known as dahri was assessed for the term of settlement, tbe 
water advantage being included in tbe Jama, while land behind tbe band and 
irrigated through tbe sluices (wbicb may be distinguished as mhri) was in 
some cases assessed with a fixed dahri Jama, and in others (in Katumbar and 
Eajgarb) merely tbe dry or barani rate was imposed, leaving a separpte water 
rate to be charged — from, four annas to Ee. 1 per bigba — on tbe area actually 
watered in any year. Further, laud benefitted by bands constructed after 
settlement was to pay till re-assessment a water rate on tbe area flooded year 
by year. 


(o) Tijara. 


In Tijara tbe total revenue hitherto 
realised on account of irrigation by new 
bands has been only Es. 106, viz . : — 


Khizarpur 

Bhimwari 

Gotolii 

Hamirak^ 


Bs. 

17 

70 

. 27 

. 52 


There has been a good deal of new irrigation on tbe Jbiwano band,iov tbe 
last .two years; but owing to tbe negligence or delay of the revenue authorities 
nothing has yet been realised. 

In Katumbar in certain villages tbe dahri land has been assessed.as such 
, , ^ , at a fixed rate, while in others the total 

(6) Kawmbar. ^ 

weroifiilledibas been estimated and a lump sum at tbe rate of Ee. 1 per acre 
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fi-rPil to he levied in suoli a contingency, while in years when the band does 
S A LmpleS a wX rate ot He."! per Wgha ia Irfed ou tie area aeluaU, 
Loded, clJii land and State majis being exempted. The working of the system 
is shown in the following table : 
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d.40l 
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10,740 

0,011 
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Thus the average annual realisations in these 16 villages on account of 
da/jn inundations have been loss than Bs. 600. In all other villages attached to 
these three ba^ids and on the remaining bands in this tahsil the dahri assessment 
has been included in the Jama, and I think the same course might, with 
advantage, he followed in these. The present system, though fair enough in 
theory, is open to fraud and other abuses in practice. Besides the dabri lands 
even when not actually flooded have a natural advantage of situation and 
quality which enables them to grow j'abi crops almost every year, and justifies 
their being assessed at a fixed rate higher than the barani rate, allowance being 
of course made for the greater or less frequency of the floods. 

In Eajgarh the system of last settlement was (1) to impose a fixed 
W Ka' art assessment on all- dabri lands within the 

' _ bands excepting the area known as Band 

Bam Sagar within the Deoti band — which, owing to the danger of swamping 
has always paid at differential crop rates on the area actually sown, (2) while 
the naliri area, i.e., irrigated through f-luices has generally been assessed at dry 
rates paying a separate water rate— d annas to 8 annas per bigha on Khalsa 
and 8 annas to Re. 1 on Maji lands on the area actually watered, except in the 
case of the 6 villages irrigated by sluices from the Deoti band, in which the 
water rate is included in the Jama; while (3) irrigation from Jawda constructed 
since settlement is supposed to pay a separate water rate on the area actually 
flooded. ^ 
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The following statement shows the realisations on account of (5) and (8) 
(2) Sluice irngation from old bauds. 


o* 

a; 

“3 

03 

Kamo of lanS, ^ 

1 

Coat of 
repairg. 

Kumber 

of 

TllUgoe. 

Total area 
irrigated 

Total 

amount 

rcalUod. 

BruxsES. 



Bs X. p. ! 

■ 


Bs. 


1 

Kbo PaTaua • • » • . 

6.962 ' 

1 

MO 

314 

j 

Balri inelndcd in In faturo 

]Q Ehatsa land sbonld pay Bi 1 and 
tMjl Re 1 8 per bigab os water rate per 
watering. Water irate to be ineladed 
in Jama, « 

2 

Bagdaga 

... 


13i 

33 


8 

Eenl (Pnirani) • . • • • 



4,860 

1,470 

AsKo. (1). 


„ (Pathrora) • • • • 

... 


... 




Total 

7.«l 

1 

' ^ 1 


1.6j2 



(3) Irrigation from new bands. 


Serial No. 

Kame of land. 

Cost. 

Number 

of 

Tillages. 

Dahri, 

Naif*. 

Tefal 

Irrigated 

npto 

date. 

Total 

amount 

rcalbed. 

Bsaixsira. 



Be. 


■ 



Bb. 


1 

Kalwar • . , • 

15,061 

2 

1 

.« 

54 

24 

Dahri will be Included in Jama 
Sahri, if any, will pay Re 1 Elalia 
and Be. i>8 iTafi per watering. 

3 

Kenl (new) . . . 

32.775 1 

BShaUi 

1 Jaglr 

m 

860 

2,0-13 

1,082 

Dolri has hetherto paid notblug, 
will DOW be included in Jama, 

3 

Macbent (Hanz) , • 

i 

3.609 

1 

H 

... 

235 

33 

nahri as No. 1. 


[ Total 

61,445 

9 

637 

850 

2.337 

i 

1,202 



Thus the total amount realised on account of sluice or nahri irrigation from 
old bands has been only B-s. 1,852 or about lls. 84 per annum and on account 
of daJiri and nahri irrigation from new bands only Es. 1,202. These figures by 
no means represent — at least in the latter case — the advantage conferred. Thus 
in the case of the new Eeni band on which Es. 33,776 have already been spent, 
the 461 biffaJis of new daJiri of excellent quality formed within the band is still 
paying only barani rates. In fact 4 years ago a remission of Es. 338 was given 
on account of the flooding of this area, but no account has been taken of the 
improvement in its quality. 

I have gone at what may seem tedious prolixity into these details, because 
it seems to me that the State officials have hitherto entirely failed to grasp the 
problem of how these bands should be assessed, The state revenue has in con- 
sequence been sacrificed, and the State Public "Works Department has not been 
able to claim credit for the financial results which might justly have been 
obtained. 


18. To complete this rather complicated question, it is convenient to state 

here the system of working which I propose 
for the future, viz . : — 


System proposed for futnre working. 


1. All existing dahri land, i.e., situated within the bands, will be assessed 
at suitable dahri rates for the term of settlement except such of the dahri land 
within the Deoti, Mallana and Talao (Patwariwala) bands in Eajgarh as is 
liable to swamping, which will be assessed on the diluvion principle at fluctuating 
crop rates on the area sown from year to year. 

2. Any extension of dahri area from existing bands or by means of new 
bands, where not taken account of in the present assessment, in uncultivated or 
barani lands will in future pay the dahri rate of the village or circle, the 
existing assessment, if any, being allowed for. but land already assessed as 
chahi will pay no extra charge To facilitate this a detailed list of bands has 
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been prepai;ed in> wbicb ifc is noted whether an extension of the present area is 
probahle or not. 

(3) All mhri-\SinA,i.e., irrigated thvongh.sluices or channels from the hamls, 
n-ill unless the naliH advantage is now taken account of in the assessment— as in 
the case of six Tillages watered from the Beoti and, Dagdaga bctJids pay a water 
rate of Ee. 1 per bigha per watering on Khaim, Re, 1-8-0 per Uglia on ma/ lands 
on the area watered from year to year. This charge will also be levied on 
cJiahi land so, irrigated. The rates liitherto charged for sluice iiTigation are quite 
inadequate.. Those I propose are the same as on the Ghat canal in Lachman- 
garh. 

19. In the preceding remarks I have anticipated the natural order of the 

uh ject in order to thresh out the question 
Soil ciiissiScatioa. otdaJiH; I now return to the question of 

soil classification. 

The nature of the soils and system followed in. the eastern tahsils is describ- 
ed in paragraphs 12 to 14 of last year’s report. ,I then had to deal with five 
natural divisions, vis. ; — 

Chihiol — or clayey, 

Uaitiyar I — ordinary loam, 

Mattiyar J/— light loam, 

Bhur I — sandy, 

Bhur II — very sandy, 

and no less than seven crop divisions according. to> the nature of the irriga- 
tion, viz. ; — 

Chahi — 1. Permanent of masonry wells, 

2. Permanent from hanJia wells, 

3. Temporary, 

Bahri — 1. Present, 

3. Former, 

3- Bariihi, 

Barani, 

so that the theoretical result was 36 classes in all. This- extreme minuteness 
of classification, which had been fixed upon before 1 took charge of the w'-ork, 
complicated the assessment, and as promised in my last year’s report I have now 
endeavoured to simplify and reduce the number of classes. 

As regards the natural classes I have abolished the subdivision of mattiyar 
into 1 and II, so that there now remain only 4 ,classeg. 

Ghihiot, 

Matliyar. 

Blivr I and II. 

The subdivision of hJmr into 2 classes is very necessary in the northern 
tahsils, where the lands are very varying in fertility. In Kutumhar there is 
no hhur II and in Rajgarh very little. 

As regards the crop classification into chahi, dahH, and harani, I have made 
no charge in the latter two, hut have altered ‘the subdivisions of chaU into— 

1. Ohalii, Permanent L— Irrigated within the year of attestation 1897-98? 

2. „ „ II. — Not so irrigated, 

3- Oliahi, Temporary. — Irrigated within the year. 

The object of. this change is to show, exactly the- extent to which land 
classed as chahi was actually irrigated in an average year— chahi I — and to what 
extent it was sown with harani crops or left fallow —chahi II — and so to provide 
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a olieck against tbe tendency of over-estimating tbe actuakas opposed' to tbe 
co’mmanded clMii area. Further I calme to the conclusion that having 3%la'sses 
of cliaM and 3 Olasses'of dahri, it Avas 'unnecessary to further subdivide them 
according to the iiatural classes of -soil into — 

Chahi I. — Chiknot, ' 

Mattivar, 

Blnir I, 

„ n, 

Chahi II. — Chiknot, 

Maltiyar, 

BhuT I, 

« n, 

and so on. The'chahi land is generally ah artificial soil, owing to the extra 
working and manuring it receives, and varies less according to the natural 
classes than according to the quality of the water. Wells are rarely sunk in the 
inferior sandy soils and the produce of chahi whether cMlcnd't, Mhttiyar or hhur 
I, does not vary to any considerable extent though the lighter soil wants more 
manuring. Hence I thought it sufficient to adhere to the three main classes of 
chahi, without any further subdivision for soils. 

Similarly I consider that no further subdivision of dahri beyond the three 
classes described, which bring out the frequency and source of the inundations, 
is called for. The character of the dahri no doubt varies with the j nature of the 
soil deposits brought down by the rain torrents. Thus in Tijara owing to the 
slopes and skirts of the hills being largely sand, and the hands being in close 
proximity to the hills, the dahri is as'a rule very sandy. In Bajgarh where the 
hills are generally limestone or quartzite the hill torrents as a rule do not 
bring down much sand, and the chahi is generally very fertile, featufnbar is far 
away from the hills and the hill torrents have de'posited most of their sand 
before they reach it while much of the drainage is from the intermediate waste 
lands and contains little sand, so the dahri inundations when they come are 
very fertilising. 

These are characteristics which, however, are common to tahsils as a whole 
and do not require that the dahri of each tahsil should be subdivided into 
chiknot, mattiyar, etc. Any differences of that nature have been taken account 
of both as regards chahi and dahri by the Deputy Collectors and myself in bur 
village inspections. 

As regards harani the four natural classes of chiknot, mattiyar, hhur I, 
and &/mr II, are maintained, as these are the natural indices to the very varying 
fertility of harani lands. Thus the 36 theoretical and 18 actual classes of soil, 
for which it was necessary to work out separate rates in last year’s report have 
been reduced to 10, viz. : — 

f 1. Permanent, irrigated during the year. 

I 

Chahi -! Z. „ not img.'ited. 

3. Tempo r.ary. 

f 4. -Piesent. 

Bahri 5. Former. 

• • ' X I 

t 6. Barishi. 

7. Chiknot. 

8 Mattiyar. 

Baraiii. 

9. Bhnr I. 

10. Bhnr II. 
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The soil olassificatioti on the above lines which is familiar to the people has 
been made by the Deputy Oolleotora who have now gained a thorough 
knowledge of this branch of the work. It was checked by me at the time of 
village inspection but. the oases in which I found any modification necessary 
were very few. 

20. At last settlement no assessment circles in the strict sense of the word 

•were framed in the three northern tahsils. 

Assessment circles . estates Were, it is true, grouped into 

three classes— first, second, and third— according to their quality, but these 
groups did not represent series of estates related to one another by topographical 
contiguity and similarity of agricultural conditions, nor was one set of revenue 
rates worked out for each circle. On the contrary a separate nikasi or net assets 
estimate was framed for each village based mainly on the assumed letting value 
of the different classes of land in the estate, and checked with reference to the 
^ctT 0 (X'H(t crop rates tind the produce estimates. In Katumbar four assessment 
circles were formed, the villages of each being within a ring fence, viz . : — 


1, Northern dahrl 

* 




Villages 

. 13 

2. Eastern mattiyar 


a 

• 


, 13 

3. Western hhur 

. 

• 


• 

. 21 

4. Southern dahri 

• 

• 

• 

« 

. 20 


and separate rates were framed for them, but the rates for all the circles except 
Western bimr were nearly uniform, and in calculating the net assets separate 
rates were often assumed for each village as in the northern tahsils. In Rajgarh 
too, the estates were divided topographically into four circles which also roughly 
represent in order the relative agricultural superiority of each tract, viz ,[: — 

(1) Pargana Tabla T 

> ■ western. 

(3) „ ■ Kajput J 

(3) Pargana Rajgarh — central. 

(4) Pargana Reni Macherl — eastern. 

Here too no circle rates were framed for assessment purposes. In fact 
the Superintendent, M. Hira Lall, wrote : “ As there is a vast difference in the 
capacity of the estates, the circles could nob be formed in such a way that 
general rates could be deduced for each. Separate rates were therefore worked, 
out for each estate having regard to the existing rates, circuinstances of the 
zamindars, the quality of the agriculture, etc.” 

In all these tahsils therefore there were no standard circle rates, but sepa- 
rate rates were framed to suit the varying circumstances of each village. The 
result of what may seem a haphazard system was on the whole surprisingly 
good, proving that the Superintendents and the Settlement Officer ha(f a 
thorough knowledge of local conditions. 

In the present settlement I have formed no assessment circles in the three 
tahsils of Tijara, Mandawar and Eatumbar. In the former two, the rillao'es 
vary enormously as regards the class of soil and revenue paying capacity, but 
these distinctions are taken account of by the soil classification supplemented 
by my own and Deputy Collector’s inspections, and it is impossible to form 
circles based on local contiguity. In Eatumbar the variations in quality of 
the^ soil and agricultural conditions are much less, as it is an almost uniform 
plain and assessment circles are not needed. In Bahror and Rajgarh I have 
as already described, found it necessary and practicable to form two assessment 
circles, the village of each of which are bound together topographically and 
closely related agriculturally. 

Eor these circles _ separate assessment rates Mill- be framed, but for con- 
venience each tahsil will as far as possible be treated as a whole in this renort 
tor statistical purposes. ^ 
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21. Before closing this very lengthy chapter it may he nseful to oomparo 
Porcontagos of different aoiis nt in the tabular form below the percentage of 
last and present settlement. the natural and artificial soils to the total 

cultivation at last settlement and 'now : — 
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Ksme of 


Natcbil Clibsib. 
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31 
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09 

20 
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9 
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8 

85 

7 
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Bajgarh 

Last settlement 

23 

04 

8 

5 
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... 

32 

... 
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G 

02 



Non 

18 

73 

7 

2 

32 
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37 

0 

... 

4 

10 

53 



These figures have been already referred to in tbe remarks on each talisil. 
In Tijara and Bahror there is practically no chikiwt. In the former one-tbird is 
mattiym\ two-tbirds lihur; in the latter three-fifths mattiyar, two-fiftlis hhur. 

In Mandawar one-tvrentieth of the area is cMIcmf, one-third bhnr, and five- 
eighths mattiyar. In Katumbar seven-eighths are mattiyar and the remaining 
one-eighth and hJnir in almost equal proportions, while in- Rajgarh 

nearly one-fifth is chihiot, mattiyar is almost three-fourths, and the rest hiiur. 

The chaM area has increased absolutely and relatively in all tahsils, hut 
the proportion is still veiy low in Tijara and Bahror. The dahrt area e.vcluding 
barisM — which was included in baroni at last settlement — has increased im- 
mensely in Tijara, slightly in Katumbar and is stationary in Bajgarh. 

"While the purely harani area though it lias decreased relatively and abso- 
lutely in all tahsils owing to the extension of chalii or daliri in land formerly 
harani, is still seven-eighths of the whole in Bahror, four-fifths or more in 
Tijara and Mandawar, seven-teonths in Katumbar and over half in Bajgarh. 


CHAPTER II. 

PoilTICMi AND ElSCAIi HlSTOUT. 

22. The political history of these tahsils is given in some detail, if not very 

connectedly, in Major Powlett’s Gazetteer. 
It will be sufficient here to recite the lead- 
ing historical facts which explain the growth and development of the Alwar 
State, and which will serve as an introduction to the fiscal history. As the 
Alwar State had its origin in Rajgarh, that talisil may be considered first. The 
authorities consulted are — Powiett’s Gazetteer, Tod’s Rajasthan, and Aitchi- 
son’s Ti-eaties, Volume III. 

23. The rise of the Naruka clan of Rajputs — au offshoot from the Kacli- 
SottiGment ofKao Kalian Singh nt ivaha royal family of Jaipur — is described in 

MncheriinEajgnrh. Chapter III of the Alwar Gazetteer. The 

present ruling family belongs to the Lnlawat Branch of the clan, and the first 

E 
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■to settle in Alwav was Kao Kalian Singli wlio was for a time Governor of Kama 
in Bhartpur on behalf of Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur (who held that tract from 
Aurangzeb), and wbo, for 'his services the're against the turbulent Moos, re- 
ceived the of Macheri in Eajgarh where he settled in A, I). Iu71. .He 

had six sons, of whom five had issue, and they gave rise to the five houses or 
families of (1) Macheri— held by the eldest son, (2) Pora, (3) Pai in Jaipur 
(now settled at Nizam Nagar in Alwar), (4) Klmra and (5) Palwa. The 
Macheri house, after a few generations, split into two— the elder son, Zorawar 
Singh, retaining the ancestral Jhffir of 2^ villages, and the younger, Zalim 
Singh, founding the house or Tliilcana of Bijwar. The 'Macheri or eldest 
branch eventually became the Chiefs of the Alwar State, and the remaining 
five houses— Bij war. Pora, Pai, Khoraand Palwa— are known as tho'^paneh 
tUkanas'' of Aiwar,"and'they and their offshoots are spoken of as the “ harah ■ ‘ 

Jeotri” or twelve families closely connected with the ruling Chief. 


• 24. The founder of the State was Kao Partab Singh, grandson of Zorawar ' 


Eise of Eao Partab Singh. 


Singh, born in A. D. 1740. He entered 
the Jaipur service at seventeen and soon 


distinguished himself by coercing his ttkrhulent clansmen, the Narukhas of 
IJniara, and by relieving the fort of Eanthambor were the -imperial garrison was 
besieged by the Mabrattas. His success is said to have excited the envy/ of 
the Court Nobles, who aroused the jealousy of the Jaipur chief against bim',by 
drawing attention to the rings in bis eyes, which are considered to indicate one 
destined for royal dignity. Partab Singh had to flee from Jaipur and took 
refuge with Suraj Mai, the Chief of Bhartpur. On Suraj Mai’s death in A. 'B. 
1763, Partab Singli continued to serve his son, Jawahir Singh. In 1766 Jawahir 
Singh announced his intention of marching with an army througli the Jaipur 
territory to the sacred lake of Pushkar near Ajmir. Partab Singh, regarding 
this as an act of hostility to his hereditary suzerain of Jaipur, refused to join in 
the expedition, quitted Bhartpur, returned to Jaipur, where he gave warning of 
the impending danger to Maharaja Madbo Singh, and offered his services which 
were readily accepted. Jawahir Singh accomplished his fool-hardy march to 
Puslikar, hut on his return was attacked by the Jaipur forces at Maonda in the 
Taurawali country, thirty miles north of Jaipur, was severely defeated and com- 
pelled to flee through Alwar to Bhartpur, pursued by the Jaipur forces. Alwar 
traditions ascribe the chief credit for the defeat of the Jats to the strategy and 
valour of Partab Singh. His conduct was rewarded by liis restoration to the 


favour of the Jaipur chief, who, before his death — four days after the battle — 


restored to Partab Singh his hereditary Jagir of Macheri and gave him per- 
mi.esion to build a fort at Eajgarh close by. 


25. Partab Singh for a few years more maintained a nominal allegiance to 
„ ... . , j ■ r Jaipur, hut the minority of his namesake. 

He Bits up as an independent Chief. -ni-rSiio- i r • ly 

Kaja Partab Singh of Jaipur, offered an^ op- 
portunity for aggrandisement too tempting to be neglected. The Macheri Chief, 
countenanced by a faction in Jaipur, absented h’imself from the installation of 


the Jaipur suzerain. This was the golden era of the military adventurers, who 
carved out States with their swords from the expiring Moghul Empire, and 
Partab Singh was not slow to grasp the signs of the times. He established 
relations with Najaf Khan, the last great Minister of the Empire, then engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the Jats of Bhartpur, who at this time held nearlv 
all the country from Delhi to Gwalior with Agra as their capital, and including 
the Agra and Mathra districts, all the northern part of the .present Alwar 
State, and a considerable part of the present Gurgaon and Eohtak districts. 


26. Partab Singh gradually extended his dominions over the south of the 
Conquest of Eajgarh and Thana present State at the expense of his feudal 
Ghazi tahsiiB. gf Jaipur, and in the north at the 

expense of his quondam protector hut present enemy, the ' Jat_ chief of Bhart- 
pur. He established forts in 1770 at Tahla and Eajpura in Eajgarh, completed 
the Eajgarh fort iu 1771, strengthened the Mala Khera fOrt in the south of 
Alwar tashil in the following year. In the next three years he extended 
his authority over all of the present Eajgarh and Thana Ghazi tahsils by 
means of the forts of Baldeogarh, Partahgarh, Kankwari, Thana Qha^i 
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and Ajabgarli, and even pushed his acquisitions far south into the present 
territory of Jaipur which was, however, subsequently restored or recovered. 
His growing fame made Najaf Khan, who was gradually crushing the Jats of 
Bhartpur, and in 177^ had recaptui’ed Agra for the Emperor, invoke his assistance 
in the final struggle against the Jat power. Partab Singh joined the Moghul 
camp. The Jats under the regent Nawal Singh were completely defeated at 
Barsana between Dig and Mathra in 1776 ; their stronghold and ancient 
capital of Dig was captured in 1776, and all their conquests, with the exception 
of the pargana, were temporarily re-united to the Empire. 

27. For his co-operation in these operations, Partab Singh received from 
ReoognUion of Kao Partab Singh by the Ejnperor the title of Eao Baja, with the 
fort insignia of royalty, and a sanad tor Macheri 

to hold direct of the crown. This gave a legal basis to his conquests and was 
soon followed by an event which laid the foundation of the State. The Alwar 
fort was still held by a Jat gai’rison, but their pay had been for months in 
arrears, and the news of the disasters which had overtaken the Bhartpur forces 
made them lose heart. Accordingly, in November 1776, the Bhartpur com- 
mander sui’rendered the Alwar fort to Partab Singh, who transferred Ins capital 
thither and made it a stepping-stone to the extension of his conquests over the 
rest of the State. 


28. From this date Partab Singh’s brethren recognised him as Chief, and 
Conquest of nomgarh,Laebmangarii, began to do homage and present offerings 

and part of Govindgarh. {nazars). The rival Naruka Chief who held 

the forts of Taur (Lachmangarh) and Ramgarh and the territories included in 
these tahsils, probably as a feudatory of Jaipur, refused to do homage or to 
co-operate with Partab Singh in expelling the Khanzada chief who had occupied 
the fort of Ghasaoli near Govindgarh. In 1776 Taur (Lachmangarh) was cap- 
tured by a stratagem and Sarup Singh put to a cruel death. Partab Singh thus 
became possessed of the whole of the Narukhand. In 1777 E-amgarh was cap- 
tured from the widow of Sarup Singh. 

29. After the evacuation of Alwar, the Jats lost their hold on the northern 

Partial conquest of Bansur, Babror* which passed successively Under 

and partofMandawar. tlie sway of Moghuls or Mahrattas — acting 

nominally on behalf of the Emperor and sometimes independently. The terri- 
tories now included in the three tahsils of Bansiu’, Bahror and Mandawar had, 
in Moghul times, owed a more or less nominal allegiance to the Empire and 
were included in the Suba of Karnaul, but the de facto rulers were the local Chau- 
han Chiefs, CTa-.— the Rao.of Mandaw ar, the Rana of Barod and the Raja of Nim- 
rana — ^in Bahror, Mandawar and the north ol Bansur, and the Shaikkawat Raj- 
puts in the rest of Bansur. Between 1720 and 1755 the Jats under Churaman 
and Suraj Mul overran this tract also and usually dispossessed the local chiefs. 
Their defeat at Barsana by the Moghuls, followed by the capture of Dig and the 
surrender of the Alwar fort in 1776 to Partab Sing, gave the latter a free hand 
to extend his conquests. The Barod Rana and the Nimrana Raja — aided by tbe 
Mabrattas — endeavoured to resist him, but.the former was overcome in 1780, the 
people rose against the Mahrattas, and, before bis death in 1791, Partab Singh 
had established his rule over Bansur, Bahror and tbe south-east of Mandawar, 
though his tenure was not valid till recognised by the British after the battle of 
Laswori in 1803. He now hold tlie present tahsils of Rajgarh, Thana Ghazi, 
Alwar, Lachmangarh, Ramgarh, Bansur, Bahror and parts of Govindgarh and 
Mandawar, besides a large tiact subsequently restored to Jaipur, yielding in all a 
revenue of 6 or. 7 lakhs. 


30. In the same year, 1791, Partab Singh, advancing from the south, estab' 
Attempted conquest of Kishengarii lished Mmself in the mountain fortress ol^ 
Govindgarh in jg^^^ilpur near Kishengarh, and endeavour- 
ed to eject the Mahrattas from that tahsil, but after a few months was forced to 
withdraw. He died soon afterwards and was succeeded by his adopted son 
Bakhtawar Singh. The latter expelled the Khanzadas from Ghasauli in 
Govindgarh about A. D. 1800, thus completing the conquest of that tahsil." 

This left only the three tahsils of Mandawar (part), Tijara and Katumbar 
to be included in order to complete the present boundaries ot the State. 

*. E 2 
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31. Tijara lias a long and 

Eesnme of events in Tijara. 


eventful liistory of its own, wliicli is given at 
length in Chapters I and II of Ma-jor Pow- 
lett’s Gazetteer. 


It was a Sirlcar or district in Moghul times in the Suba or province of Alwai’j 
with 18 Mahals and 253 villages, most of which are now included in tlie Gurgaon 
district. Down to the reign of Akbar, the local Khanzada or Mewatti chiefs 
maintained their independence in their mountain fortresses, and often exercised 
a controlling influence on the Delhi Court, some of the most famous, Bahadur 
Kahar and Khizar Khan, having more than once played the part of “ King- 
makers.’' After the consolidation of the Moghul Empire, they became loyal 
soldiers and distinguished commanders in the imperial armies, but were gradually 
shorn of their local authority. Hence, on the decline of the Empire, this tract 
too fell an easy prey to the Bhartpur Jats, who overran it first about 1720 A. D.' 
and held it till the death of their great leader, Suraj Mul, in 1763. 

After his death the country was plundered by Sikh free-booters from the 
Punjab, and in the successful elfort made by Najaf Khan to restore the imperial 
rule, the Jats were ousted from Tijara about 1765 by Najaf Kuli Khan, a convert- 
ed Eahtor Rajput and Jagirdar of Rewari. The Jats, however, retained their hold 
of Kishengarh against him, but were expelled by two Moghul leaders in 1769. 
Ismail Beg was defeated by the Mahratt&s who held Tijara nominally on behalf of 
the Emperor, but assigned it and other Mewat Parganas to the adventurer, George 
Thomas, for the maintenance of his mercenaries. The Jats recaptured it in 1796,' 
but had not succeeded in reducing the turbulent Meos to order, when it again 
passed from their hands at the same time as Katumbar. 


32. Katumbar under Moghul rule was attached to the province of Agra, hut 
T, <• . . xr . 1 . from its proximity to Jaipur was generally 

held as a fief by the Jaipur cbief. Prom 
1778 to 1784- tba Mogbuls held direct possession. In the latter year the 
Slabrattas overran and occupied it. Their oppressions and in particular the 
murder of the two local notables — Data Singh Eaujdar and Baji Brahmin — 
aroused the local population who, about 1802, invoked the aid of Maharaja 
Bakhtawar Singh. He sent a strong force under Dewan Bhagwau Das, -who 
expelled the Mahrattas and occupied the fort. Sindbia, who was at this time 
consolidating his rule in Hindustan in preparation for the inevitable struggle 
with the British, despatched a powerful army to re-occupy Katumbar. The 
Alwar forces made a brave resistance, but were killed to a man, and Katumbar 
again fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, who now held Katumher and 
Kishengarh with part of Mandawar. 


33. The rising power of the Mahrattas under Sindhia threatened the very 

Co-operation of Alwar and Bhartpur existence of the States which had Sprung 
with the British against Sindhia. up on the I’uins of the Delhi Empire, and 

at the beginning of the Mahratta war in 1803 tfle chiefs of Alwar and Bhartpur 
hastened to appeal to tlie British for protection. On 29th August 1803 Sindhia’s 
forces under tlie Erench General Perron were defeated by Lake at Aligarh, 
Lake advanced on Delhi where the Mahrattas under Perron and Bourgnien were 
again defeated. Some of the force escaped and joined by the flower of Sindhia’s 
army — 15 battalions, which had been despatched from the Deccan to retrieve 
the situation — made their way westward to Katumbar, with the intention of 
striking northward through the Mewat and recapturing Delhi. 

Lake meantime, on 29th September, concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance u ith the Bhartpur chief who joined his camp at Agra with 6,000 horse, 
and, having captured the Agra Eort, started in pursuit of the Mahrattas. On 
October 29th he was joined by Ahmad Bakhsb Khan, the Vakil of tlie Alwar 
Raja, with a body of troops and a contingent of Meos, who gave useful help in 
pi oviding supplies and furnishing information as to the movements of the 
Mahiattas, 


3-1. The latter, on hearing of Lake’s advance, pushed northwards with the 

Battle of i^aewari (Loswari) and intention of intrenching themselves in the 
tr- aty between Alwar and the British. strong fort of Ki'^hPUgarh, but Were OVei’* 

taken on 1st November 1803 by Lake at Nasuari in Ramgarh on the banks of 
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the Ruparel (called Laswari in. the hibLiries) and practically annihilated, losing 
over 7,000 men in killed and 2,000 prisoners; while the British loss was about 
800. After this victory, which bri)ke Sindhia’s power, Lake marched towards 
Agra, and ’was joined at Pahesar near Bhartpur by Maharaja Bakhta war Singh 
with whom a defensive and offensive treaty was concluded on the llith Novem- 
ber 1803. 


. 36. Prior to the battle the pargams of Katumbar and Kishengarh — ^now in 


Alwar — along with Rewari— in Gurgaon — 


Grant ofTijara, Katumbar, Kishen- 
garh, etc., to Bhartpur, and^of Bahiior, 
Mandawar, etc,, to Alwar. 


and Gokal and Sahar — in Mathra, had been 
granted, to the Bhartpur Chief, who was 
also confirmed in possession of Tijara and 
Tapohra; and subsequent to it by a sanad, dated 28th November 1803, the 
Alwar Chief was rewarded with the grant of the pargams of Ismailpur (now in 
Kishengarh) and Mandawar, together with the talukas of — 


Darbarpur 

K.itai (Karnikot) .... 

Mandan 

)-Now in Bahror or Mandawar.' 

Gilot 

Sarai , • • . • e 

Bijwar . . . • • 


'< Nimrana — subsequently restored to the Raja as a feudatory of Alwar. 

Dadn. 

Lobaru. 

Budwana. 

Bliood-Clialnabar. 

Out of these territories, the Maharaja assigned Lobaru to his Vakil, Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan, who also received Piro 2 Spur (now in Gurgaon) from the British 
for his services. 

36. InllSOli Ranjit Singh, the Bhartpur Chief, brokehls engagements with 

the British and joined the Mahrattas under 

anWtumbTpftLBtepSwdelaut Holkhr. The British captured Big and 
of them to Alwar in excbange for laid siege to Bhai'tpur. Ranjit Singh in 
Hariana. April 1806 sued for peace, which was grant- 

ed on condition of payment of a fine of 20 lakhs, and the surrender of aU the 
territories except those in his possession prior to the accession of the English 
Government. In this way Bhartpur lost Tijara, Kishengarh and Katumbar 
as well as the three parganas of Rewari, Gokri], and Sahar ; and by an engage- 
ment entered into in 1806, Tijara, Kishengarh and Katumbar were ceded to 
Alwar in exchange for the pnrganas of Badri, Budwana, Bhawana Kharja (Bhood- 
Chalnahar?), granted in 1803 and on payment of a lakh of rupees for the 
stores in the fort of Kishengarh. The boundaries of the Alwar State, as recog- 
nised by the Supreme Government, have remained fixed since that date. The 
revenue of the State, prior to the inclusion of the territories granted to Bakhtawar 
Singh by the British Government in 1803, was 11 lakhs. At bis death in 1815, 
owing to the inclusion of parganas it had risen to 16 lakhs. 

37. Bakhtawar Singh, having no legitimate male issue, proceeded to the 

adoption of a son, Banni Singh, from his own 
liouse of Thana, but died before the cere- 
mony was completed. ECe left an illegiti- 
mate SOD — Balwant Singh — who disputed the succession with Banni Singh. A 
makeshift arrangement was sanctioned by the British Government according to 
which Banni Singh was to liave the title, while Balwant Singh exorcised power 
in the State; but this arrangement was never acted upon, and for over 10 years 
the State was torn asunder by the struggle between the rival factions. Einally, 
in 1826, after the fall of Bhartpur and the advance of a British force on Alwar, 
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the Maharao Baja Banni Singh, agreed on 14th April 1826 to make a provision 
for Bahvant Singh by ceding to him and the heirs male of his body an equiva- 
lent-half in lands, half in money — for the districts granted to Alwar by the 
British Government in 1603 and 1805, -this territory to be compact and 
adjoining the British dominions and to be under the protection of the British 
Government. In pursuance of the agreement, Balwant Singh received the 
Tijara tahsil, and in lieu of Kishengarh and Katumbar, an allowance of two 
lakhs of rupees per annum. He made his head-quarters at Tijara, where he 
built some handsome palaces and constructed the splendid masonry dam. 
He died in 1845, leaving no legitijnate male issue, and Tijara reverted to the 
Alwar State. The subsequent history of the State will be found in the Gazetteer 
and the annual administration reports. Of the latter, the first was prepared 
by Major Oadell, the Political Agent, for 1871-72, and is a mine of information, 
as rearards all matters of State administration. 

O 

38. In August 1857 Banni Singh died and was succeeded by his son 

Sheodan Singh, then a boy of twelve. He 
peathof Banni Singh and troubled at once fell Under the influence of the 

reign of Sbeodnn Singh, j -r,- £ -r. ii • i 

Mahomedan Diwans of Delhi, who, in the 
last years of Banni 'Singh’s rule, had been the practical rulers of the State. 
Their proceedings, and in particular their success in imbuing the young chief 
with Mahomedan habits and leanings, excited an insurrection of the Eajputs 
in 1858, in which several of the Diwans’ followers were killed, and they them- 
selves were expelled from the State. Captain Nixon, the Political Agent of 
Bhartpur, was at once despatched to Alwar and formed a Council of Eegency. 
Captain Impey took charge of the administration in November 1868 as Political 
Agent of Alwar. His tenure of that office continued till the end of 1863, 
during which he succeeded in reorganising every branch of the administration. 
His chief title to the gratitude of the people is the introduction of fixed cash 
assessments and the placing of the land revenue administration — which, in the 
hands of Diwans and their corrupt instruments, had become an engine of 
oppression and peculation— on a sound basis, by the three years’ settlement of 
1869 and the ten years’ settlement of 1862. These measures will be referred 
to in more detail further on. In 1863 the Agency was abolished, and the 
Chief on 14th September 1863 was given full powers, being in the words of 
the despatch — 

" Old enough and clever enough to manage his own country and fully entitled to have 
complete control in it. Hie Excellency in Council is by no means eure that he will rule 
to the satisfaction of his people, hut this is no valid reason for interference.” 

The apprehension was speedily realised ; the administration soon fell hack 
into the hands of the old Diwans, who, though banished from the State, 
directed affairs from Delhi, and openly put up offices in Alwar for sale. The 
Chief, however, did not upset Captain Impey’s 10 years’ settlement, having 
signed the leases, and promised to abide by it ; but although the assessments 
were not enhanced, the realisation of revenue was anticipated by three or four 
months at each harvest when the crops were barely above the ground. 

The discontent caused an abortive outbreak in 1866 when Thakur Lakdir 
Singh, head of the Bijwar Kotri and President of tlie Council during the 
minority, invaded the State with a body of followers. His attempt at rebellion 
was unsuccessful and be had to retire. 

In 1870 the disbanding of the Eajput cavalry and the wholesale confisca- 
tion of Jagir grants, the extravagance of the Chief and his Mahomedan sympa- 
thisers, brought about a general uprising of the Eajputs, and the authoritative 
interference of Government became necessary. Captain Blair, Political Agent of 
the Eastern States, in which Alwar was then included, endeavoured to bring about 
a reconcilation between the Chief and the insurgent nobles, but died at his task. 
Ma lor CadeE was then appointed Political Agent for Alwar alone — an office which 
he continued to hold with the best results to the State and the people till Novem- 
ber 1877 — and with the sanction of the Government of Indiana Council of Manage- 
ment was formed with the Political Agent as President, the Maharao Eaja having 
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a seat at tlie Board. But to quote Aitcbison’s Treaties, Volume III — 

“TheMaliarao Hnja continued to oppose all measures o£ reform and to foment dis- 
sension among the Tliakurs until at length he was warned that, if any disturbance took 
place, he rvould he removed from Alwar. This warning proved sufficient to check all 
overt opposition, but the chief could not be again entrusted with the management of his 
State.'” 

39. Maharaja Sheodan' Singh died iu 
Death of Maharaja Sheodan Singh October 1874i, leaving no male issue or 
by1;he“BaraKotri“^“'^ Singh as heir while his widow was a minor. 

To quote Aitohison’s Treatise again — 

“ The Statci conseqnenlly escheated to Government ; but, in liew of all the circumstances 
of the case, it was decided to allow the selection of a ruler from "the collateral ibranches of 
the former ruling family.^' 

The new Chief had to be’selected from the “ Barah Kotri ” or twelve lead- 
ing Naruka families. Eventually the Government directed that the claims of 
the two most prominent candidates, Thaknrs Lakdir Singh nf Bijwar and 
Mangal Singh of Thana (from which house two Chiefs — Bakbtawar Singh and 
Banni Singh — had already been adopted), he referred to the “ Barah KotH" 
•who decided in favour of Mangal Singh. His succession was recognised by 
Government, and he was formally installed on 14th September 1874, being 
then in his 16th year. Lakdir Singh and his supporters among the Jagirdars, 
about one-seventh of the whole body refused to tender allegiance to the new 
Chief. Their Jagirs were taken under management by the Barbar, part of 
them sequestrated, and Lakdir Singh directed to reside at Ajmere ; but he 
died at Jaipur in September 1876. 

The estates of the malcontents were transferred to the “nearest loyal 
heir ” where such was forthcoming ; but as all of Lakdir Singh’s family had 
gone out with him, his Jagirs remained sequestrated for some time, but were 
subsequently granted to his adopted son and heir, Madho Singh, in 1876, and 
thus all opposition terminated. During the minority of the new ruler, the 
State was administered as Before by the Political Agent and the Council of 
Regency. The Maharao Raja attained his 18th year on 26th November 1877, 
and on 10th December was formally invested by the Agent to the Governor- 
General with direct control of the State administration. 

40. He ruled his State till his death on 22nd May 1892, when he was 
Death of Maharaja Manual Singh and succeeded hy his Only son, Mahara3a Jai , 
minority of Maharaja jai Singh. Singh, who is now 17 years of age. During 

the minority the State is 'administered by the Political Agent and a Council 
consisting of — 

Thakur Mangal Singh, O.I.E., of Garhi. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Balmukand Das. 


' Rao Gopal Singh of Nizam Nagar. 

Thakur Durjan Singh mf Jaoli. 

41. The chief historical events of recent 
Summary of recent historioai events, years, in addition to those related, have 

been — 

(1) The grant of the adoption sanad by the British Government in 

1862. 

(2) The cession, free of cost, in 1866 of the land required for the Rajpu- 

tana-Malwa Railway with jurisdiction over the same, and the 
surrender of all transit and other duties on goods passing through 
the State. 

(3) The extradition treaty of 1867 modified by an agreement in 1889. 

(4) The introduction of British copper coinage into Alwar in 1873, and 

the agreement of 1877 for the supply from the- Calcutta Mint of 
silver coins hearing the Alwar device. 

(6) The opening of the railway line from Delhi to Alwar on Ist Septem- 
ber 1874 and from Alwar to Bandikui on 6th December 1874. 

(6) The great famine of 1877-78 which will'he separately noticed. 
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(7) The salt agreement of 1879 by trbieb Alwar engaged to stop the 
manufacture of salt ■vritbin the Slate and to abolish import, ex- 
port and transit dues in all aiticlcs except bhang, ganja, spirits, 
opium or other intoxicating drugs, receiving in compensation 
fi’om the British Government El,25,000 annually. 


(8) The exchange of five villages with Bhartpur on 1st August 1885. 

(9) The grant of the order G.C.S.I. to the Chief in 188 J, and of the 

title of Maharaja as a hereditary distinction on 1st April 1889. 

The State pays no tribute or contribution. The revenue from all sources 
was estimated at B27,49,000 in 1896-97, and the re-assessment’ will probably 
yield an increase of about 2 lakhs. The State maintains a Regiment of Im- 
perial Service Cavalry, with a strength of about 620 men, and of Infantry, 
with a strength of over 1,000 at a cost of 4-| lakhs per annum, while the Irre- 
gular Forces in 1896-96 amounted to 4,360 men, costing about 3} lakhs. 

42. The foregoing remailcs would, no doubt, he more suitably placed in a 

■D Gazetteer than in an Assessment Report, 

hufc the Gazetteer compiled by Major 
Powlett is now out of date, and as I have nowhere been able to trace a clear and 
connected account of the original and the growth of the State, I have endeavour-'* 
ed to sketch it as briefly as possible iu the foregoing paragraphs. 

43. The purely fiscal history of the five tahsils may conveniently ho 

. , prefaced with a notice of the leading tribes 

Auriouit™.! Kib.., Details ot the number of ?fflages, 

total and cultivated area held by each tribe, with the number of' owners, 
holdings and jama paid are given in Statement No. IV from which the folloiv- 
ing table is abstracted : — 





NojfHEn OP vinoAOEs. 



Detail. 

Natao of tribes. 

Tijara. 

Bahror. 

Mandawar 

Katumbar 

Bajjarh. 

Totas, 

Hindus . 

AJilr 

29| 

76} 

311 

2 

1 

143,^ 


Gnjar . 


10 


8 

. 5 

44rf 


Kajput . , 

4? 

37} 

13 

19 

9 



Jill . . , 

IJ 

6 . 

35} 

20 

... 

C2}} 


Baniya and Ka- 
ynsths. 

1 

4 

TJ 

... 

... 



Mali . 


• •• 

• •• 

1 

1 

21 


Brabmin 

f •* 

5 

1} 

16 

36 

68» 


Mina 




... 

451 J 

46} 


State 


• •• 


n 

1 

1 


Miscellaneons . 

3 

... 



2 

6 


Total Hindus , 

55} 

129 


67 

1001 

44 

Husalmons . 

Meo 

12GJ- 


9} 

2 

6 

4‘44r=} 


KLanzada . 

m 


• «« 

... 

< 

171 


Saiyad . 

1 

>«* 


»*• 

... 

1 


Enjput . . 

• •• 


9| 

• *. 

... 

SI 


Pathana 

• f » 

1 


... 

... 

1 , 


Sbeibb . . ^ 

• «« 


• •t 

1 


1 


Bbisbti . , , 

Hll 

s 

• 

•«« 


1 . 

1 


Total Musalmans 

1 

in 

18r3 

3 

7 

175i| 


Total of tahsil . 

200 

ISO 

112 

70 

107^ 

6191 
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Tlie main characteristics of these tribes have been described in paragraph 
22 of last year’s report and need not be repeated here. Agriculturally they 
may he classified as follows, the order within each class following that of 
relative superiority : — 

First-rate — Ahirs, MaUis, Jats. 

Second-rate — ^Meos, Minas. 

Third-rate — Gujars, Brahmins, Rajputs, Khanzadas and miscella- 
neous. 

The Gujars, who, in the four eastern tahsils, were classed as equal to the 
Jats, as they have given up cattle-lifting as an. amusement and cattle-breeding 
as a profession, are in these five tahsils in the lowest class of agriculturists. 
The Meos, who almost monopolised the four eastern tahsils, are in these 
tahsils strong only in Tijara, of which they hold nearly two-thirds. The only 
other Mahomedan tribes of importance are Khanzadas, who hold 17-| villages 
in Tijara, and Mahomedan Rajputs, commonly known as Ranghars, who * 
possess 9| villages, in Mandawar. They are much more enterprising than 
their Hindu brethren and make a large income from military service under 
the British Government or in Native States. Excepting Tijara, the remaining 
tahsils are held almost exclusively by Hindu agriculturists. 

Bahror and Mandawar have the best agricultural population, nearly two- 
thirds of the estates being held by Ahirs and Jats. Tijara comes next with 
only 39 out of 199 estates in the hands of third-class cultivators, while in 
Katumbar only one-third and in Rajgarh about half are held by first or 
second class agriculturists. The intimate connection which the class or caste 
of the agricultural population hears to the prosperity of each tahsil has 
already been noticed in Chapter I and will he clearly brought out when the 
question of realisation and arrears of revenue is considered. 

44. As in the eastern tahsils, these tribes have been settled on the land 
HigUts of the agriculturists iu the from time immemorial— —long before the 

present State was founded. Their rights in 
the soil are not the creation of any formal grant by ruler, but the growth of 
long centuries of uninterrupted occupation sanctioned by prescription and 
immemorial usage. As remarked by Tod, Volume I, page 386 — 

“ The ryot has nature and Manu in support of his claim and can quote the text alike 
compulsory on prince and peasant “cuUivafed land is the property o£ him who cut away 
the wood or who cleared and tilled it," an ordinance binding on the whole Hindu race, and 
which no international war or conquest could overturn. In accordance with this principle 
is the ancient adage not o£ Mewar only, but o£ aU Rajpntana. ' Bhag ra dhanni Baj 
ho Bhom ra dhanni ma cho.’ ‘ The State is owner o£ the rent, but I am master o£ the 
land.’” 


This status of the Zamindars has always been recognised in Alwar, where 
the State, though asserting its own sovereign right as superior owner, has 
always admitted a subordinate proprietary or Uswadari right in the village 
community and its component members, whereby each member or unit is 
entitled to occupy, and be protected in the occupation of, the land in his 
possession a^ long as he cultivates it and pays the State demand. This right 
passes to his children or heirs by the ordinary customs of succession, and 
can be alienated by sale, gift or mortgage within certain limits and subject 
to the sanction of the State. The only exception to this general rule in 
Alwar is the ease of Jagirs, with reference to which Major Powlett remarks 
(page 94, Gazetteer): — 

“ Jagirdars have a tendency in Native States to become virtual proprietors, especially 
where their original settlement was in part due to their own swords, or where they have by 
their own exertions protected their estates from danger. Indeed, as the Chief often claims 
in Native States to be the sole proprietor o£ fiscal villages, he cannot consistently deny 
the Jagirdar’s proprietary title in his villages, the Durbar’s right in which have been trans- 
ferred to him.” 


r 
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Setfclemei^t operations have not, for reasons explained in last year’s report 
and approved of by the Agent to tlie Governor- General and the Government 
of India, been/extended to Jagir and Mafi estates. . 

45. The fiill and frank acknowledgment by the Alwar rulers of the rights 
Limitation of the State demand. Zamindars in the land and the securi- 

,, . „ ty of tenure' thereby ensured are, I believe, 

the mam reasons why agriculture has developed, the State has prospered and 
the Zamindars have attained a standard of comfort decidedly hiffh for a 
Native State. The necessary complement to such acknowledgment of the 
nghts of the people was the regulation and limitation' of the' State demand bv 
fixed cash assessments for a term of years, as in British districts, and the 
State was fortunate in having secured this long before any of its neif^hbours 
m Eajputana m the three .years’ ahd ten years’ cash assessments made by the 
Political Agent, Captain' Impey, in 1869 and 1862. ^ 

46: It has been shown in paragraphs 24 and 25 of last' year’s report that 
oid'methodB of asBessment. SP .f v the State revenue was 

^ bigha (generally | of an acre), the rites If gTvln S'th^e" TiS^ 

Bahror, Katumbar and Thana Qhazi tahsils at pat»es 127 14.1 inn „ i i i 
Powlett’s Gazetteer. These represented the full rental and arfsS'^i®® 
less prevalent in J^gir villages. The State share in kted rs orSJr-n" 
assumed to be one-half in these tahsils; but in Tiiara onlv ^ 
Khanzadas and one-third frotn Rajputs; while in Bahror ^and 
Rajputs, Brahmins, Eayasths, Chaudhris and Kanun^os paid oSt f 
In Katumbar and Rajgarh similar lenieney was eSeSed ZV- 
Brahmins, generally by means of a special or p4f«frlm^the?lter 
his agent, and this was the origin of. the clianmat tenures whLh will 
referred to further on. In addition to the fixed Rtnfo 
to three sdra per was also taken to com the access of.one 

(Hakkul tahsip. The difficulty of collecLg a lar4 reS n kin^^^^^^^^ 
led at first to the introduction of /canMf or appraisement If 
Raj official m the presence of the Zamindar, andS this Ikn l5f j ^ 

to peculation, th/iipfa-i system of o4 

duced. This again gave opportunities for fraud and' fxtortfb Jin* ?i 
or surveyors, who had to record<the areamnd the class of Irapiyowl^® " 

47. THeMusalmanDiwans-Ammu Jhnandhis two brothers-^of Delhi 

Story; ™38^ 

years or even for 'a longer period. Thus^h'e^4lSl4rE°t or 'three 

a fixed assessment for'the five yearS lSSS 4 ^ pfom TsSIITr?! 4 ®'® 
was realised in various ways bv dafa? n 7-7 revehde 

1852 'to 1846 a fixed t/ieJta or coJtrLt was ' 

continued for 1867 and 1868. Thus thrpeS bn 

with the principle of fixed cash Assess gradually become familiar 

introduced by olptain Impey. before they were authoritatively . 

48. To the ryot, however, thV methods of eolieetion are 'often' of- morh 

Old methodB of oolieotion. mportance than the methods of- assessrSS < 

under the administration of 'the Delhi^Dmairw^ practised in this respecte 

graph 28 of last year’s report to 

tools, and worked more zealously in squeezino- creatures > or 

to pay for the places which they h’ad purchased alvL *b\PeopIe illegal dues' 
msara7ia which the 'Di wans demanded ’ tSte *be customary' 

demana. Captain Impey writes in 1860--^ coUocting the -legitimate State 

the system jSch addedTlIXe'^I/Til'SV” imfortnnate' royts’ under 

numbers abundon their homes, and caused more ‘he vvorsf natme, made' 

the invariable result of Uam management ^ f faU'out of cultivation—' 

Indeed, matters had come in Alwar to the Lme and honestly carried out; 

1850 and which btonght'the then ISni ,*^‘®S^raceful pass that Bhartpur reached* . 

Mo« Abu to “4 



4i9. The truth of the remarks as to the gradual impoverishment of the 

people is shown in the annual land revenue 
oollecHons for the State for the ten years 
prior to the establishment of the Agency. 

The figure, are taken frQm Captain Impey-s report, dated 23rd June 1860. 




Year. 



E 

Average 
of 6 years. 

1849-50 . 


• 

• 


• 

16,17,330 


1850,-51 . 




• • • 

* 

14,95,026 


1851-52 . 



• 

• • » 


13,68,181 









y 14,63,727 

1852-68 . 



• 

• » • 

• 

16,09,390 


1858^54 . 

• 



« • f 

t 

13,38,700 

' 

1864-55 . 

• 


/ 


• 

15,16,537 

J 

1856-66 . 




• • • 


12,89,776 


185G-57 . 





• 

14,05,993 

! 








y 13,59,760 

1857-58 . 



« 


• 

: 11,98,895 


1858-59 . 



» 

• • • 


18,87,677 





■ 

Total 

• 

1,41,17,405 

J 





Averngo 

• 

14,11,740 



These figures show a steady deterioration in the latter five years of the 
period when the Diwans were completely in the ascendant, and though ordi- 
narily some expansion of the revenue might have been anticipatedi the collec- 
tions for the latter period were on the average more than a lakh a year below 
those of the previous five years, when Maharaja Banni Singh was still able to 
exercise a control over the affairs of State. In one of 'his reports, dated 28 th 
March 1862,, Captain Impey stated that the Diwans had' farmed the country for 
their own benefit, so that they not only exacted the uttermost farthing, of' rent 
and drove the people into other, districts, but of. the amount, levied showedi 
as revenue only about three-fourths, .the remainder being appropriated by them- 
selves and their creatures. Themeoessity. of, a. radical reform was^evidenti but' 
the difficulty was how to effect; it* 

6,0. The expulsion of the Mahomedan Diwans and' their, creatures, who had 
MeastirGa of rofornx tokon by tbo monopolised* mOst Of' the officCS, left a 
Poutioai Agent. vaouum in the State. There ! were no local, 

officers possessed of the experience or .the honesty -required for the task; Captain 
Impey writes : — 

"No ono could I. sea fitted to, undertake the .cliargo independently, and' carry out the 
measure' of reform which common justice and humanity rendered inoumhent. Consulting 
with the Regency Council, I'therofore had no alteroative but myself to undertake , the superin- 
tendence of the Eevenue Department; this I'did fern short time, but the cunning and 
corruption I had to contend with' at every turn rendered the duties more arduous.than 1 could 
wi^ justice to the, cause perform. 




^859.gq 

1860.61 ‘ ‘ 

^ 1862-62 " • " • ^ 

®"eeanjo . * . • J4 P7 o„ 

. . ^^27,099 




system of fixed cash assessments in the State hy introdu^eing the ten years’ 
settlement which lasted till 1871-72. f 

62. The evils of the old and the advantages of the new system are graphi- 
Opinionof the State Council on the cally stated from the native point of view in 

old and new Byatems. s. Kaifiyat oi the Bogency Council, dated 

11th march 1862, strongly urging the necessity of the ten years’ settlement, of 
which a translation is given: — 

Prior to the three years'* settlement the revenue was mostly on the Kham system and 
entirely in the hands cf the Tahsildars ; they levied what they pleased and paid to the Eaj what 
they pleased. They ryots were entirely deprived of their ])rofits and the Treasury henefited 
in no way. The Tahsildar used to make an estimate of hie eolleotiors on a grand scale, and 
submit it merely for show, but the amount they estimated was never paid into the Treasury, 
and the balances used to be put down to the debit acoount to the village, which balances 
exist to this day. Since the three years’ fixed settlement, all these evils have been done 
away with, the ryots get their proper rights, and there has been no less money paid into 
the Tieasuiy; indeed from 'this fixed settlenent one great benefit has resulted. The 
confidence of the villagers having been restcied ; they have lor the past three years taken to 
their proper agiicultural pursuits and lett off malpractices, for the calendar of crime has 
been reduced. For these reasons we consider it most desirable that the revenue should again 
be fixed for the next ten years, only the rights of the Raj and the people must be still better 
distinguished, and the dues of the Zamindars must also be considered with those of the cultivators, 
for if the Zamindars and contractors (for the revenue) only get the profits, and the cultivators 
are excluded, the latter will suffer, and till they value the produce of the land, they will not 
till the land with zeal. If a Kishtwar (field to field) settlement is made, this result can be 
effected. This arrangement, however, requires time and is lengthy. The officer making the 
settlement should, with due regard to the area of land, fix a certain assessment on each culti- 
vator which the headman of the village cannot interfere with,” 

63. Proposals for the ten years’ settlement were submitted by Captain 
Ten years’ settlement, 1862-63 to 1871- Impey in a letter, dated 20tb December 1861, 

in which he estimated the probable enhance- 
ment at a lakb of rupees per annum. The Government of India in letter No. 407, 
dated 30th April 1862, after some intermediate enquiries sanctioned the work 
being undertaken under the supervision of the Political Agent and Council. The 
Secretary of State for India signified his approval in a despatch, dated 23rd 
August 1862. Captain Impey reported the completion of the proceedings in a 
letter, dated 10th January 1863, from which I quote below the most important 
paragraphs. 

“2. The assessment has been made according to the orders of Government under my 
superintendence in conjunction ■with the Council of Regency and in the presence of the 
Tahsil officials and Zamindars of each district in succession. The records of previous 
years, the village papers and all the local authorities have been consulted and the present 
conditions and capabilities of each village considered. The assessment determined on was 
made known to the headman of each village who signed agreements to pay the yearly rate 
fixed on them. ' 

“3, In my letter No.-^A., dated 20th December 1861, I had occasion to bring to 
notice the benefits of the pa«t three years* settlement. The result 1 then antioipa'ted has been 
fully realized. The yearly income from land for the ten years preceding the establishment 
of tho_ Agency at Alwar, wr:., 1848-49 to 1857-58 was 215,21,083, the revenue of the last 
and highest year of the summary settlement for three years was 215,070,577, and the average 
yenily land revenue of the settlement now made is 217,19,876 as given below : — 


1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 66' 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 
3867-68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 


2 

17,07,510 

17,13,692 

17,19,947 

17,22,022 

17,22,597 

17,22,597 

17,22,697 

17,22,597 

17,22,597 

17,22,597 


Average 


17,19,875 
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« This y63r1j’\a'FGra<’’o shows an inoreaso of nearly Blj98j702 on tliG average of the 
ten years preceeding aM o£'3ai,4.9/298 on that of the past three years settlement. While 
the ao-gret^ate income itt the ten yaars preceding is B.l,52,10,o30 ; that of the future ten 
years” should be Bl, 71,98, 758, which gives an excess in favour of the present settlement of 
519,87,923 on the ten yday aggregate revenue. ^ 

“ 5 . Whilst this resmt, so muqh in favonr of the Alwar State fans been attained, I can. 
confidently report that the increase has brouglit no hardship on the cultivator. The people 
generally have shown their apprebiation of ' the fixed assessment by instantly signing the 
agreements to pay the rate fi:^e4 on them, and eagerly demanding the or grants given 

to them on the part of the Rn]\ 

“ 6. With this settlement ol'suiges have boon introduced likely to be beneficial to 
the country. The attention of'tbo Council of Regency, of the young Chief and myself has 
been drawn to tho enormous outst^iding balances, in many cases perfectly unjust as' well ns 
unleviable. I have not thought it foreign to my duty to urge upon the Council and especially 
upon the young Chief in view of bis ^llure powers, the remission of these balances, dnd an 
enquiry into the several items is being instituted which will, ' I trust, lead to tho absolute 
remision of all unjnst demands, but tho young Chief is anxious to reseryo the ])rerogative of 
remitting them as an act of grace on the attainment of his majority and exercise of 
powers.’’ 


64. The Government of India in a letter, dated 14tli March 18G3, accorded 
' ‘ ' their approval to the, action taken, and 

permitted the postponement'of the striking 
off of tho arrears, till it should proceed from 
the Chief himself on his coming of age. They also asked that, as tho practical 
value of the settlement depended on its working, a further report should he fur- 
nished on this point after three years. The Secretary of Stato in a despatch, 
dated 30th May 1863, commended tho promptitude and zeal mth which the Poli- 
tical Agent and Council had carried out tho work adding — ^‘But until these 
settlements have been in operation for some years, it is dfBcult, in the absence 
of detailed information, to he certain that the increased assessment will still 
bear lightly on the people. It is very ,'proper therefore that these results should 
be carefully watched.’^ ’ , 


I have thought it right to put on record the leading facts as to the three 
and ten years’ settlements, as they liavejnot been referred to in any detail in 
the Alwar Gazetteer or elsewhere, and they deserve to be rescued from oblivion, 
as having been in the words of Major Cadell “ the salvation of. tlio State.” It is 
true that no survey was made, the areas of cultivation, etc., being taken from the 
rough annual papers with the Kanungos, nor was any record-of-rights prepared, 
the only documents left on record being the signed by the Lamhardars of 
each village showing with whom the settlement was made and for what amount. 
Their chief value lay in the fact that they fixed and limited the' State demand, 
that the assessment imposed was moderate, that the Government, of India ‘and 
the Secretary of State approved and confirmed, the, proceedings, and that the 
Chief, by being associated in the work, did not, dn his advent to power, attempt 
to alter or disturb what had been done. 


66. The discrepancy between the figures for the ten years prior to tho three 
_ . years’ settlement quoted in paragraph 48, 

and those given in paragraph 62, probably 
proceeds from the fact that the former show only collections and the'.latter the 
demand. I am, however, unable to reconcile the figures for the demand of the 
three years’ settlement given by Captain Impey in paragraph 60 with those he 
gives in paragraph 62, except on the supposition that the latter include nazarana 
paid \iYjagirs and other miscellaneous payments connected indirectly, with the 
land revenue. 


Tie removal of the Agency in 1864, from which year up to its re-establish- 
ment in. 1870, political relations with the Alwar Darbar were managed by the 
Agent to the Govemor-Generdl direct or by the Political Agent, Bbartpur, pre- 
vents us from_ having any detailed knowledge of the working of the revenue ad- 
ministration in these years. It is on record, however, that tho now demand was 
realised in full in the first year of its working, and the Agent to the Governor- 
General, in the Rajputana Administration Report for 1865-66 and 1866-67, 
writes ' 


• years’ settlement was made bv the Political Acont in 1863 and bas been most bene- 

ficial, The assessment was light, and ns it bas not been disturbed or enhanced the agricultural 
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classes which’ forin the bulk o£ the population are prosperous and contented, and the country is 
better tilled and cultivated than any State in Rajput ma save Bhartpnr. Avery considerable 
quantity of waste land has been brought under the plough; and a number of new wells dug 
since the present settlement/' , ^ ... 

Por the following years no information seems to, have been furnished by the 
Alwar Darbar regarding tbe administration till the disturbances of 1870 led to 
the re-establjshment of tbe Agency under Major Cadell, whose long and inter- 
esting report for the year 1871-72 deals in detail with the revenue as with the 
other branches of the administration. 

56. He at once abolished tbe pernicious system 6f forestalling tbe revenue 
Rovenuo reforms ihtrodncsd by collections.by three or four months, re-ap- 
Major cadeii. pointed Mr. T. Heatherley as. Deputy Col- 

lector, made a general clearance of the incompetent and untrustworthy Tahsil- 
dars appointed by the Diwans, reduced tbe number of tabsils from 17 to 12, 
strengthened the tahsil .establishments and raised the pay of the Tahsildars. 
The Chief had ibduced the' pay of the tahsil establishments from E36,606 to 
E15,471 per annum, that of Tahsildars being reduced to E30, of Peshkais to 
E15, and of llutsaddis to B5 per mensem. — But 

“ although thus reduced," the appointments were eagerly sought after and the cai-Diwans 
' derived a large income from their almost open sale. It was an admitted impossibility for the 
officials < to live on their pay. Extortion and corruption brought them in much more and a 
regular system of taking or harvest dues from the people was instituted.” 

The revenue, however, was still collected almost in full showing that tbe 
demand , was moderate. Im 1870-71 R17,87,639 were collected, of which 
E39,423 were on account of arrears and E17,48,216 on account pf current 
revenue,' leaving oiitst'dbdirig' at the end of the year only E6,593,’ nearly all .of 
wbi'Vb was afterwards collected'.' In' 1871-72, ‘.tbe expiring year of tbe ten, 
years’ settlbm0nt,'E3Oi99b wab collected oh account' of arrears and' El7, 60, 180' 
ob account of cliVrent revenue, ’jfbe realisations for , current' revenue in 
these two years are in excess pf tbe demand as shown 'in' paragraph 62, but tbe 
exjWanatibii'prdbaliiy is'that'tlie demand bad rdedbtinie bfeen enhanced by tbe 
lapse or resumption of revenue'-frce estates. 

1 have' not'been able to'trace ahy details of the arrears of revenue during 
the-tbree aiid'tdn years’ settlements fpt' the Stat'e’as' a' whole, but all the' in- 
formation' on' record goes tb'slibw that thhy were ext'rem'ely little,' dnd'tbat' the 
assessment "was moderate and well distributed. Of these five t’ahsils, Tijhia is 
the, only, one for which.figures are forthcoming. These show that the arrears 
of the three years’ settlement vyere E4,836 and of the ten .years’ settlement, 
E6,l29 — total E"10,966] which"were remitted' in 1881 with all arrears of and 
prior to 18'77-78. , , , , 

67. The- re-settlement of the land revenue for 'a period.of 16 years was otie 
Summary settiemeut for foUr yeara ^f thb first cares .of .the hew administration, 
from 1872-73. Major Powlett "was, appointed Settle- 

ment Officeh in Jaiiuary’ 1872. In his letter No. 268, dated 12th May 1875, 
he wiites / , , 

“ As tbi land revenue which amounted to' £17,76,56^, owing to tbe immense, increase 
of the cultivated area, sat lightly on the people, and it was felt that to forego the gain of an 
immediate moderate enhdi'tcpment'would be iheugbfby the State officials to be a neglect of tbe 
interests of the State, it was'resolyed to make a third summary settlement which would liave 
force until thebfegular assbsmeui’ha'd'been Variie'd'ottt.” 

The enquiry opcupied eight months, ’tbe circumstan’ces of each village were, 
carefully epquired into an'd tbe financial results of this measure will appear 
from the follbwirig table 

3Sto. Items. Amount. Total. 


1 ’ a , s 

1‘ Demand ‘of-18'?l.;72'. . . ; ...’ 17,76,559' 

2' Increase in' lightly assessed villages . * 1,63,736 ' 

8 Deduction in heavily „ . t 23,866 

4 Net increase ..... ' 1,29,870 or 7‘5 per cent. 

Total demand of summary-settlement . 19,06,420 
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There is some douht as to Trlietliftr the figures for 1871-72 represent the 
demand for the year, or realisations including arrears, but the figures as to the 
enhancement taken are undisputed. 

68. In paragraphs 32—36 of last year’s report I have given an account of 
Boguiar settlement of the state a9.a the methods and financial :results for the 
whole. State, as a whole, of Major Powlett’s regu- 

lar settiemeDt. The total demand -vyhich, in the last year of Major Impey’s 
settlement was 1117,76,669, was raised to 1119,69,186 in 1876-77, the first 
year of the regular settlement, rising to E20, 19,777 in the 12th year — an 
enhancement of nearly 2J lakhs or 14 per cent, to justify "which there was an 
increase of 24 per cent, in cultivation, 14 per cent, in masonry wells, and 55 
per cent, in ploughs, vis . : — • 


Detail. 

At 10 yoira’ settlement. 

At le years’ icttlcment. 

Ploughs .... 

• 

« 

« 

• 

32,509 

50,308 

Cultivated area in bighas • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10,80,700 

13,42,583 

"Wells .... 

• 

ft 

• 

• 

9,780 

11,189 


The standards of assessment taken — generally two-thirds of the rental and 
even three-fourths where the existing demand was easily paid ; or one-fourth of 
the gross produce — a reduction up to 4 annas per rupee being allowed to certain 
Eajputs and other favoured tribes — and the methods by which they w'ero calcu- 
lated need not be again described. 

69. ,To return to the five tahsils under consideration. Tho following table 
Hesuits of regular Bottiemont In tboBo sbows tile Jama of the thieo and ton years’ 
fivetaiisiis, settlements, the tiiJcasi or assumed net assets 

arrived at by Major Powlett, the initial and final demand fixed hy him, and 
the percentage of the net assets they represent, also tho percentage of increase 
as compared with former settlements : — 


Tahsil. 

©■ 

o 

CD 

7 

a 

3 

V 

u 

'o 

v 

B, 

, OeuiBD 01 

a 

1 

u 

& 

S 

s 

c 

03 

1 

g 

a 

o 

2 

o 

w 

s 

M 

s 

1 

1 

i Jaui. 

i 

PrR CIKT. OT 
KlZAf>t« 

Ijrcitisi 
rsB oxjrr. 07 

ID TBAB8. 

■g' 

1 

•sj 

1 

nsitjLsss. 

o 

s 

u 

S'! 

•gG 

8? 

-vg. 

n 

lOycara* settlement 
(final). 

3 

*3 

m 

3 

Pt 

s 

*3 

'3 

c 

Ch • 

3 

*3 

t 

to 

Tijara , , 

1,10,323 

1 

i.ns.Eso 

1,31,735 

1.40.600 

2,54,183 

1,64,100 

1.50,000 

03 

71 

17 

20 

1,63,003 

i 

Bahror • • 

... 

l.lWBl 

1,00,682 

1, 70,065 

2,03,850 1 

1,88,073 

1,92,733 

01 

ec’s 

17 

20 

1.04.674 


Mandawar . 

... 

1,18,303 

l,2S.4M 

1,44,115 

2,61,030 j 

1,62,003 

1,60,507 

01 

C3'6 

19 

24 

1.60,739 


Katumbar 

... 

(hj 

00.410 

1,22,774 

1,86,613 1 

1,09,100 

1,43,478 

1,45,483 

73 

73 

17 

18*5 

1,60,653 

(o) ritst Jtsr. 

Bajgarh , 

... 

02,197 

1,37.685 

1.48,589 

2,04,033 

1,80 878 

1,63,413 

71 

76 

0*6 

irs 

1,58,372 

(i) First year 














and ciclodes 















0 Tillages tiiCQ 














la Mau. 

Total 

... 

5,68,055 

0.81,432 

7,66,218 j 

11,71,333 

7,60,101 

9,10,200 , 

CO 

70 

i 10 

1 

1 

10 

8,80,241 

i 

i 


The enhancement taken as oompared with the ten years’ settlement was least 
in Rajgarh — 11-5 per cent., and highest in Mandawar— 24 per cent., 18"6 per cent, 
in Katumbar, and 20 per cent, in Tijara and Bahror. The final demand was 
slightly less than two-thirds of the net assets in Bahror and Mandawar — owing 
to a large area being held by Ohauhan Bajputs, whose villages were assessed at 
half or three-fifth assets — 71 per cent, in Tijara, 73 per cent, in Katumbar and 
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76 per cent, or three-fourths ia Bajgarh. In addition to the Klialm Jama) 2 
per cent, -was taken for school and dispensary cesses. 

To justify the increase taken in each case. Major Powlett quotes the follow- 
ing figures showing the increase in wells and cutlivated area in each tahsil as 
compared with the beginning of the ten years’ settlement: — 






Tahail. 





Wells. 

Caltivation. 

Tijara . 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

« 


. ■ 

16 

6 5 

Bahior 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

« 

« 


• 

2-5 

22 

Mandawar • 

• 

« 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

5 

13 

Katumbar 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 


- 

16 

6*5 

Eajgarh 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 



4 

17 


The figures showing demand, etc., are based, as far as possible, on the 
present boundaries of each tahsil, and take account of exchange of villages from 
one tahsil to another since last settlement. In Rajgarh the demand for the 
three years’ settlement does not include the Jama of nine villages which were 
them revenue-free and have since become Khalsa, while in Katumbar all the 
figures — except those of present demand — are based on the boundaries as they 
stood at last settlement, and therefore include Tilchera, assessed at S2,650, 
which has since been transferred to Bhartpur, and exclude the five villages 
transferred from Bhartpur in 1885, paying then a revenue of E14,856, whfch 
was enhanced by re-assessment to E16,500. 


60. To complete the revenue account and explain for future reference the 
.u u difference between the present Jama, and 

Alterations m the aemand np to date. xrj.t. e ^ 

that shown for each tahsil by Major Powlett 
at page 189 of the Alwar Gazetteer, the following table is given : — 


Increase. 


Nnmbor. | 

i 

Detail. 

H 

Bhoior, 

Mandawar. 

Katumbar. 

Eajgarh. 

Eehabes. 

1 

Initial demand . 

1,64,100 

1,87,865 

(6)1,68,962 

1,43,478 

1,60,878 

(a) Interest charged on 




(a)208 




account of a mort- 
gage to the State in 
two villages. 

(6) Excluding Istam* 
rarl demand of Pahal 
and Bawad =B2,320 

2 

Progressivo Jama • 

4,900 

4,666 

7,025 

2,010 

4,635 


Total 

1,69,000 

1,92,788 

1,66,987 

1,45,488 

1,65,413 



Addf— 







1 

Newly assessed after 

6 

80 

1 


(c)164 

(c) Present Jama of 


settlement. 





land held Khans at’ 
settlement. 


2 

Allnvian assessed 


t*. 

141 




8 

Bcsnmcd Jagir and 

• >« 

1,460 

(<f)l,900 

... 

900 

(d) Mauza Hataondi 

Jlafi villages. 
Eesnmecl J agir and 

30 


141 

723 

3,334 

resumed. 

4 

Mafi plots. 







5 

Villages transferred . j 

... 


• •• 

(e)16,600 

(/)290 

(e) Five villages trans- 





' 


forred from Bhart- 
pur in 1885. 






j 



(/) Mauza Gatwari 


• 






transferred from 








Lachmangarh. 

1 

Carried over 

■1 

1,530 

2,183 

17,223 

4,688 

, 


a 


































NnmlDor. 
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Detail. 


Broegbt fonrord 

State lands as-ioscd . 

Jama of land favour- 
ably assessed and 
collected ns Sawai. _ 

Jama of letamrAri 
plots faTOuraoly 
assessed and collected 
as Sawai. 

Increase of assessment 
for other reasons. 


Total ikceease 


Tijara. 


36 




Bahror. 

Mandawar. 

Katnmbar. 

1 

Eajgath. 

1,630 

2,183 

17,223 

4,688 

’"346 



• •• 

• •• 

«.« 

• •• 

611 



100 ig) 

•tt 

... 

• •• 

356 (/») 

2,387 

2,183 

17,223 

6‘i43 


Eemaeks. 


{g) Halt of Mauza 
Thanaoli. 


(Jt) S240 enhanced on 
btato Patti in Eaj- 
parh and K40 and 
fi,76 in Kham estates. 


Detail. 


Grant of villages in 

Mafi. , . c 

Grant of plots in Mafi | 
or for gardens. 
Transfer of villages 


TijftTa. 


loss by djluvion on 
the Sahibi. 

Remission on land, 
eironeously assessed. 
Remission on land 
occupied by the State. 
Remission for over- 
assessment or deteri- 
oration. 

Remission on abolition j 
of house-tax. 


Progressive enhance' 
ment lost owing tb 
grant of village in 
Jagir. 

Grant of land at half 
rates. 

Reduction on Istam* 
rari land fully 
assessed. 


Total deoeease 


Net -(-or — . 
Demand at present 


102 


Bahtor. 


Mandawar. Katumhar. Raigarh. 


31 


133 


—97 

1,58,908 


109 j 

6,4200-) 


1,650 ti) 
1,027 
2,650 (i) 1 440 [1) 


84 (n) 


BESrAEKS. 


(i) Kharkara and Kali 
Pahari. 


I (/) Gorath, Karath, 
Bahrozand Khanpur 
transfercd to Alwar 
tahsil. 

(jfc) Tilohera transferr- 
ed to Bhartpnr. 

(f) Barbilandi trans- 
ferred to Alwar tahsil. 


(m) Manza Eobti, de- 
serted by owners, 
given in Islamrar on 
I reduced Jama 
496 [n) j (n) 1 he Jliaunpri or 
house-tax was talren 
into consideration in 
fixing Jama at last 
settlement, and on its 
abolition J ama was 
reduced accordingly. 

300 (i) I (o) See (i) above IChar- 
kara and Kali Pahari 


661 


7,431 


3,058 


4,184 


-1-1,836 

1,94,574 


—6.248 

1,60,739 


14,165 

1,69,653 


-(-969 

1,66,372 


61. The explhDation of the OrtLs^efiTe tahsul Tijara ivas 

Babn Bnm Gopal, Sdperintenaeat. and 
ttn two tonftetn tatails-Katumbar and E» jgavh-by Mnnslu H« Lai, Sapor- 
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intendent. - The Superintendents framed rent rates for each village based on 
statistics pr personal enquiry -which were nsed to calculate the Nilcasi or net 
assets and generally made proposals as to the new Jama. Major Powlett made 
a' general inspection of these tahsilo, and with the village note-hook before him 
in all cases passed jdn'al orders as to the future Jama, consulting the Tahsildars 
and other local officials. Where an appeal or objection was lodged, he generally 
visited the village and, if necessary, modified the demand. The Political Agent, 
Major Cadell, in sending on Major Powlett’s final report on the settlement in 
his letter No, 1V5, dated 16th March IS?*?, recorded that — 

“After making' careful observations and enquiries throughout the wliole of the State, I 
have no doubt that Major Powlett’s 16 years’ settlement is a tlioronghly practical one, fair 
both to the Darbar and to the people, and one which there -will be no difficulty in carrying 
out.” 


The Agent to the. Governor- Gen oral in his reply, -:-quoted in full in last 
year’s report, — while commenting on the paucity of the information and statis- 
tics supplied as not providing sufficient material for forming a general opinion 
on the resiilts of the work, had no hesitation in accepting the settlement as 
practically good and sound. 


62. In these tahsils the new demand was in all eases readily taken up by the 
„ . people, except in the case of three villages 

in Bajgarh, — referred to further on, — 
which objected to the progressive enhancement. The distribution over villages 
had been carefully made, — especially in Bahror and Mandawar, by Babu Earn 
Gopal, but there is nothing on record to show how it was distributed over hold- 
ings. The assessment I consider to have been distinctly a full one in Tijara 
and ^Katumbar, hut remarks on this, point will more appropriately follow an 
examination of its working, and the Government of India, in their letter of 5th 
January 1897, have specifically laid down that it should be ascertained, if pos- 
sible, how the assessment worked from the first. 

The new assessment was nominally introduced all over the State from 1st 
September 1876, — Kharif, Samlat 1933, — but in Tijara and Bahror it took 
effect'from the autumn harvest of 1876. 


Pull details of the annual demand and realisations year by year and of the 
remission and realisations of arrears are given in Statement No. III. In 
1876-76 the new revenue was realised in full in Tijara and Bahror ; 1876-77 
was a year of rather poor rainfall, both harvests being rather below the average, 
and there were some arrears, viz. : — 


Tijaro. 

Bahror. 

Mandatrar. 

Katumhar. 

Eaigarh. 

Total. 

400 

S,1S9 

200 

259 

47 

4,045 


but the amount was insignificant in all tahsils but Bahror, and even there the 
arrprs were subsequently realised. 

' 63. The disastrous famine year of 1877-78 followed. Its effects on the 

state, as a whole, have been described in 
paragraphs 39 — 42 of last year s report, and 
it may be said, without exaggeration, that it took the State half a generation 
to recover from, them. Of these five tahsils, only Mandaiyar received over 10 
inches of rain in that year, while Katumhar had only 5 and Bahror less than 
2| inches. Over the State generally the ,A7jar|/“ crop was almost an entire 
failure, while the JSaSi was estimated to he only one-fourth of au average crop. 
The remedial measures taken have been referred to in last year’s report, but it 
was impossible to. cope adequately with- distress of such alarming dimensions, 
and the State by this famine lost over 10 per cent, of its population in a year. 
The loss was divided almost equally into loss by emigration—- the vast 

o 8 
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'majority of tlie emigrants never having returned, — and loss by death, the famine 
being aggravated by the outbreak of a veiy virulent type of fever in 1878 — 
supposed to be typhus — "whioh swept away great numbers and left the survivors 
so weak that crops were left standing and rotting months after they had become 
ripe for the sickle. 

64i. The famine made itself felt chiefly in the great rise in prices whioh 

pressed heavily on all classes, hut especially 
Else in prices. poorer agriculturists and village 

menials, in the loss of cattle by starvation and the loss of population by death 
from starvation or fever and by emigration. 

The rise in prices will appear from the following table, comparing the 
average bazaar prices in Alwar for the three years, 1876-77,— a normal year,— 
1877-78 and 1878-79 ; the average is for the 12 months, April to March. The 
price is in sers per rupee : — 


1 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar. 

Gram. 

1876-77 . 


1 

26 

84 

85 

38 

1877-78 . 

. 

15 

19 

19 

19 

1878-79 . 

% 

12 

17 

m 

14 


The bolding oS of the rains in August 1877 was the beginning of the panic. 
Between 2nd and 8tb September 3877 the price of wheat at Alwar rose from 
17 to 12 set's, barley, jowar and gram from 20 to 12^ sers. The local 
authorities wished to prohibit the export of grain which would probably have 
provoked retaliatory measures by surrounding States, if not by the British 
Government ; but the Political Agent, Major Cadell, wisely prohibited any 
snob action and refused to allow any interference with the course of trade or 
the prices current. His firmness is justified by the fact that in the year 1877- 
78 the imports of gram to Alwar exceeded the exports by 3,60,000 tnans, where- 
as usually the excess of exports over imports is from 2 to 8 lakhs of mam.. 

66. Of the loss of cattle by starvation, no complete statistics can be traced- 
Loss of cattle. following table shows the mortality 

in these five tabsils in the first two months 

of the famine : — 



Toheil. 

- 

1 

Total nnmher of 
cattlo. 

Nnmhor of deaths 
in August aud 
September. 

Number taken to 
Malwa and other 
districts. 

Tijara 


• 

• < 


74,231 

1,149 

Not known. 

Bahror . 

• 

• 

• • 

* 

59,320 

2,020 

11,018 

Maud war , 

« 

■ 

% • 

• 

47,425 

646 I 

• • • 

Katumbar . 

• 

■ 

« 

• 

45,168 

1,656 

6,892 

Bajgaih . 

• 

• 

• • 


48,800 

2,286 

Kot known. 




Total 

• 

274,944 

7,757 

... 


T ^ statement which brings the deaths up to the end of Marob 

1878 it appears that the losses in Katumbar were 8,64.6, or nearly one-fifth of 
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■ As few of the cattle taken away to graze in Malwa ever returned, I tbink 
it is no exaggeration to estimate that these tabsils lost from one-balf to one* 
fourth of their cattle, while a large proportion of those which survived were so 
reduced in condition as to he unfit for agricultural work. 

66. The exodus of the agricultural population to more favoured tracts be- 
gan at the end of August, when the autumn 
Emigration. found to be doomed and continued 

unabated — especially in the Meo tabsils — till the end of November, when the 
discovery that the Malwa was not the “land of promise ” they had looked for, 
brought many hack disappointed, and thus tended to stop further emigration. 
The loss of these tabsils and to the whole State by emigration from 1st July 
1877 to 31st December 1878 is shown in the following table. The figures 
are for Khalsa villages alone : — 


Tahail, 

Conens 

1 of 1872. 

i Nnmter 
who left 

1 their 
homes. 

Namher 

who 

returned. 

! 

Loss by 
emigration. 

Consul 

otlSSl. 

Censna 
of, 1591.^ 

Tijara 

« 


• • 

1 

• . 

61,703 

3,191 

178 

3,013 

49,451 

62.746 

Bahror 

• 

• 

« • 

• 

63, SIS 

1,203 

153 

1,050 

00,698 

65,176 

JIandawar 

. 

. 

. 

• 

40,760 

1,316 

84 

1,232 

43,036 

.47,255 

Katnmhal' 


• 

• • 


32,189 

1,761 

135 

1,616 

31,079 

36,111 

Eajgarh 

• 

« 

• • 

• 

60,470 

7,200 

1,014 

0,092 

60,S6f. i 

j 

68,508 




Total 

• 

238,029 

14,667 

1 

1,564 

13,003 

236,129 

259.796 



Total of State 

• 

778,590 

i 

43,847 * 

1 

8,767 

36,090 

676,540 

760,446 


Thus the loss was greatest in the Meo tahsil of Tijara and in the Mina 
tahsil of Eajgarh. All these tahsils except Bajgarh had, however, by 1891, 
more than made good the loss, though in Katumbar this is due^ partly to the 
transfer of five villages from Bhartpur. 

The northern tahsils with their light sandy soil, which yield something 
with even a very slight rainfall, were less severely affected than the southern 
and eastern tahsils and recovered more quickly, this recovery being helped by 
the fact that the sturdy Ahirs and Jats of Bahror and Mandawar did not lose 
their heads and give way to panic like the Meos and Minas, but as a rule stuck 
to their homesteads and patiently awaited the return of better days. They 
bowed to the storm and were not broken by it. 

67. The effects of the famine on the land 
famine on the land revenue realisations will appear from the 
following table: — 


Tahsil. 

Doraand 
for 1877-78. 

Healisod with- 
in the year. 

Healieed 

subsoqnontly* 

Bomitted. 

Eemaekb. 

Tijara . . 

■ 

• 

164,100 

■ 94,618 

20,491 

39,061 


Bahror . . . 

• » 

• 

189,603 

131,860 

60,682 

17,376 


Mandanar . . 

• « 

• 

162,662 

169,032 

24,353 

19,277 


Katumbar . 

• 

• 

143,478 

68,204 

■ 

18,470 

66,804 


Eajgarh . . 

• • 

9 

153,076 

85,037 

1 

22,408 

45,631 



Total 

• 

\ 

478,671 

136,304 

178,149 



1 
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Tims of the total demand about 60 per cent, was realised daring the year - 
far too bigb a proportion, considering that the autumn crop had -failed com- 
pletely arS the spring crop was only one-fourth of an average one — 17 percent, 
as arrears in subsequent years, while 23 per cent, was remitted, together with 
all arrears prior to 1877-78, in 1881 on the birth of the present Maharaja. ^ The 
remissions being comparatively low in Bahror and Mandawar which had not 
only paid up most of the demand during the year, but had liquidated most of 
the arrears before the generosity of the State was extended to them. 

68. As the effects of the famine continued— thougli with varying force— 
Couections in aix years subsequent in different tracts for several years, it will 
to the famine. be instruetive to show the arrears that 

accrued in each tahsil for the next six years : — 


Tahsil. 

iera-70. j 

1870 80. 

1S60-8U 

3881-83. 1 

1852 83. 

18S3-ei. 

Totai.. 

Total arroarsa 

1 

i M 

a 

1 

c 

ai 

Total arrears. 

1 

1 ^ 

! 2 
a 
o 
jp 

1 ® 

Total arrears 

i 

•o 

c» 

**5 

o 

o 

a 

(Q 

Total arroata. 

'ZS 

*3 

O 

o 

CO 

a 

CO 

Total arrears. 

1 "2 

ta 

“H 

a 

1 »- 

o 
o 

1 £3 

ra 

Total arrears. 

o 

'g 

a 

a 

CO 

Arrears. 

*3 

Tuara 

18,620 

0.767 


2.S6J 

8,481 


1 

10,300 

' 2,032 

1 

' 10,303 

’ 1.0S4 

1 

1 28,815 

1 

7,303 

1 73,274 

22,125 

Bahror . . 

3,0r8 

3,307 

438 

i 

2S7 

430 


2 290 

1 

' 1,630 

63 

1 

... 

1 

6,357 

4,078 

12,240 

0.007 

Mftcdawar , 

0.696 

0,631 

i 

1,413 

723 

1,0C7 

016 

1 1.U3 

1,095 

357 

345 

1,601 

mo 

1 12,211 

30,303 

Katumhat 

S5,6M 

10,033 

12,675 

2Q0 

22,470 

1,005 

11.415 

IDS 

7,826 

20 

31,167 

8,767 

121,156 

20,819 

r.a;gath . . 

S3,48l 

32,333 

7,919 

6,C61 

2,665 

1 

942 

3,937 

1 

1,079 

4,001 

GDI 

4,703 

2,234 

D0,8C8. 

42,039 


These figures show that Hahror and Mandawar were quickest to recover ; 
in Katumbar and Tijara the recovery was verv slow, and the arrears in 1878-79 
and in 1883-84i— a year of veiy deficient rainfall in these two tahsils — were 
again very heavy ; in Eajgarh though large arrears arose; 'they were paid off 
for the most part in subsequent years. The general character of the harvests 
of these years has been described in paragraph M of last year’s report. The 
rainfall was very short in all tahsils but Bajgarh in 1880-81, but this does not 
appear to have seriously affected the revenue collections in any tahsil but 
Katumbar. In 1883-84 it was again very poor in Tijara and Katumbar, and 
this is partly the cause of the heavy balances in those tahsils in that year. 

69. From 1883-84 Tijara improved slowly hut steadily, though the arrears 
Revenue history from 1883-84 up Some years rose as high as illljOOO. 

In 1891-92 they fell to S700, and since 
then the tahsil has had a clean balance sheet, though the rainfall of the last tkree 
years has been decidedly poor. Bahror and Mandawar have gained considerably 
since 1883-84, and though the arrears in Bahror in 1886-87 amounted to about 
E3,G00 owing to a short and badly distributed rainfall, nearly all of this has 
since been paid off, and there are no unrealised balances in either tahsil from 
1887-88. Katumbar, on the other hand, owing partly to its inferior and 
demoralised agricultural population, partly to bad revenue administration, has 
never rallied completely, and since 1883*84 there have been balances every year, 
ranging from £24,000 to Rl,000, and only a small amount have been subse- 
quently liquidated. The arrears are of course highest in the years 1886-87, 
1889-90 {over E19,000) and 1895-96 (over K24, 000) when the rainfall was lowest, 
hut the large extent of these arrears in recent years is, I am convinced, quite 
unjustifiable, and might have been much reduced with more efficient supervision 
from the tahsil. In Bajgarh relief was given to certain distressed or over- 
assessed villages soon after the famine, and since 1883-84 the arrears have in no 
year exceeded Es, 1,000, while in five years they are or nominal. 
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'I Cl 1. \ ' 4 ' ^ j** f'" ^ i / • • ^ 4 

jTlie harvests/)j^ the,, five years 1893*91 to 1897-98 were briefly described 
in paragraph 46 ot last yfear’s report, and tlie remarks need not be repeated 
liere. 

The year 1898-99 which has just closed has been below the average. The 
rainfall — 


1 i jara 
Bahror , 
Mandawar 
Katumbar • 

Bajgarh . 

1 


1 8*40 inches. 
18-95 „ 

21*37 „ 

14*72 „ 

22*97 „ 


was good in the Kliarif, tbongb it ceased early in Katumbar, and there was a 
fair autumn crop all round, but practically no rain at all fell in the cold weather. 
The sowings on harani and dahri land generally failed, while the outturn of 
crops on tbe wells whioh promised to be excellent was much reduced by high 
winds in Mai’ch. Nevertheless the revenue collections have been satisfactory, 
and though the accounts bave not yet been closed, the amount still uncollected 
on 16th June is very insignificant except in Katumbar, 



Tijara. 

B ihror. 


Katnmbar. 

Kajgarh. 

Total. 

Reiiaees. 

Arrears of 1898*99 

t 

177 

76 

« 

EO 

2,328 

309 

2,890 

• 

These figures arc not 
luclndcd in the 
detail of arrears 
sliown in paragraph 
74 or in column 11 
' of paragraph 70. 

Old arrears collected , 

1,680 

123 

600 

402 

2,855 


70. The following table shows tbe total demand, realisations, remissions 
statiatic 3 of demand, realisation, remis- and arrears during the currency of the 
Sion and arrears. 10 years’ settlement down to JS,abi 1898 : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

B 

B 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 




BsiLissn. 


Bsuissiorrs. 

Bsnvosn. 





Tahsll. 

Fartioolars. 

♦6 

c 

eS 

1 

15 

"S 

H 

CJ 

o 

o 

.a 

a 

2 


Total arrears. 

*s 

I 

•3 

s 

o 

A 

M 

d 

O 

15 

O 

w 

o 

u 

o 

A 

"o 

« 

tM 

fl 

u 

H 

w 

6. 

d 

>■ 

o 

u 

o 

Eb 

o 

V 

n 

Q 

Arrears still duo. 

Number ol villages. 


Bbuabkb. 



Ba. 

Bs 

Bs, 

Ka. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Hb. 

Bs. 

(o) 

84,991 




Tijara • . . 

Amount • 

80,34,730 

34.47,901 

61,932 

1,29,607 

39,461 

40 

m 

315 


82 

(a) 01 which Es 714 realised 
last Kharif. 


Pcrceatago 

100 

94 7 

2 

... 


\ ... 


... 

23 

... 



Bahror « 

Amonnt , 

41,03.069 

43,18,402 

68,417 

21,250 

17,182 

651 

B 


3,417 


S 



Percentage 

100 

98 

16 

... 

'4 

... 



1 

... 



Uaadarrat . . 

Amount . 

SJ,P6,200 

31,36,721 

35,790 

... 

19.477 

1,011 

... 

• • 

3.247 


B 



Percentage . 

100 

98 3 

'1 


*6 

... 


... 

*1 




K&tambar . • 

Amount 

33,60,769 

30,28,132 

fe-788 

... 

67,063 

795 

... 

634 

(h) 

2,07,809 



(5) Also Bs 744 arrears on re* 
Burned Mafi 


Percentage 

100 

90*3 

! 

1*7 

1 

3 

... 

•• 


6 

id) 

13,474 

... 


(e) Balance of TUchera trans- 
ferred to Bhartpur 

Eajgotb . 

Amount . 

33,71,870 

32,26,868 

65,704 

■ 

45,631 

1,169 

17,093 

1,894 



19 

(d) Also Bs 673 balnoce of re- 
sumed Mafis and 27 ahana 


Percentage . 

100 

95 5 

2 


’ „l*4 

1 

B 

vi« 

•4 

• 



- 

Total 

1 

1,82,01,043 

) 

1,74,68,111 

( 

2,81,091 

E 

X.78.814 


18,037 

919 

3.12,938 


109 


Percentsgo , 

100 

95 4 

1*7 

B 

1 0 

n 

•1 

... 

1*8 





Thus the realisations bave been very good in Bahror and Mandawar, in 
each of which less than one-thousandth part of the demand is now outstanding 
— in three villages of Bahror and five of Mandawar ; in Eajgarh they have been 
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good and only one rupee in Es. 250 is still outstanding in 19 villages ; in Tijara 
they have been fair, but 2-3 per cent, of the demand is still in arrears in 
82 nlloges, giving an average of nearly Es. d),000 per annum ; while in Katum- 
bar the results are strikingly bad, only 92 per cent, of the demand having been 
realised and 2 per cent, remitted, while G per cent, of the total demand or an 
average of over Es. 9,000 per annum is still in arrears in 46 out of the 
70 estates in the tahsil. 

71. The present condition of the tahsils will be illustrated by the following 
Arrears reaiisod within the past five table showing the new balances thathavo 
year. arisen and the old arrears realised within 

the last five years. These *do not include the figures for 1898-99 — only just 
ascertained and shoAvn in paragraph 69 : — 


Tnlai]. 

Ti.iar.'i' . 






Arrc3r» in last 
five years. 

B 

Old arrears 
realised. 

fi 

17,772 

Bahror . 






Nil 

• • • 

IVIandawar 






. mi 

• • • 

Katumbar 






87,407 

18,110 

Kajgarh . 

. 



• 

• 

1,046 

3,740 


The result is very reassuring in all tahsils hut Katumbar, and the unsatis*- 
factbry figures in that tahsil are partly due to gross mismanagement — if noth- 
ing worse — in the collections. 

Katumbar is in every way a better tahsil thanLachmangarh and is not more 
highly assessed, hut iti Lachmangarh in. those five y^ars only Es. 9,624 new 
arrears arose, while Es. 16,831 of old arrears were realised. The fact that the 
remissions for the 1877-78 famine were given not at the time but four years 
later, whoa the frugal and industrious villages had already paid up most of the 
arrears, so that the thriftless and tardy revenue-payers reaped most of the benefit 
of a concession which should have been distributed equally over all, seems to have 
encouraged the lazy and dishonest Thalcurs and Brahmins of Katumbar to with- 
hold the revenue even when they were in a position to pay it, in the hope of se- 
curing a similar concession again. A capable and honest Tahsildar who knew 
his tahsil and his work would have defeated any such intention, but in a Native 
State it is the exception to find a Tahsildar at once capable and honest. Till re- 
cent years the supervision of the controlling authorities has been rather lax and 
too much has been left in the bands of the Tahsildars, 

72. Before making proposals as to the disposal of these arrears, the fiscal 

neeertion of holdings. these may he completed by gmng 

statistics as to the extent to which holdings 
were deserted in and after the famine year and of the number of estates which 
became Kham through failure to undertake responsibility : — 


Tahsil. 

Period. 

Nuinhcr 

of 

Tillages. 

Number of holdinga. 

n 

b 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

.n 

B 

P 

55 

Total area. 

1 

cS 

P 1 

; 

Area restored to oivnors. 

n 

.1 

"3 

u 

o 

u 

o 

o 

Otherwiso doalt with. 

a 

es 

.P 

ta 

1 

BEKiBSS. 

1 



3 (-Whole) 

3 

10 

3,679 

1,940 



3,879 

















93 lia lait) 

312 

1 


16,230 

10,755 

... 

12,836 

3,394 

... 



After 1877-78 

43 „ 


I 36 oj 

9,193 

6,729 

... 

7,427| 

1,766 

... 



Total 

138 

496 

m 

29,802 

18,424 


20,253 

9,039 

! ,,, 


Katumbar . 

1877-78 . 

42 (in part) 



8,772 

11,216 

«•< 

7,414 

1,358 

... 1 


Kajgarh 

1877-78 . 

56 „ 

2-lG 

328 

8,387 

8,644 

174 

8,135 

78 

t.* 


iPahror 

1877.78 and 

64 

123 

181 

3,556 

S,623 

934 

1,005 

717 




since. 



• 








^lantUTrnr . 

1877*7-*^ anti , 

50 

20S 

187 

4,602 

4,411 

1,843 

2,759 





Mace. 









i 
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Tlie desertions were therefore most numerous in the Meo tahsil of Tijara, 
where one- eighth of the area was abandoned, were eonsiderable in Rajgarh and 
Katumhar and comparatively few in Bahror and Maudauar. As described in 
last year’s report, the State endeavoured to meet tiio difficulty by transfer of tlie 
deserted holdings to the next heirs or other co-sliarers, or to agriculturists from 
other villatres or adjoining States who were encouraged to settle by grants of 
Takavi, and in some cases by a temporary reduction of tlie demand, while in the 
last resort the estates or holdings were brought under direct management 
{Kham). 

73. In Tijara three whole estates — Tapukra, Shahamatnagar and Balauj— 
Transfer of whole estates and ofltates changed hands completely owing to the 
madeXAam. deseition or resignation of the old owners. 

No estate is now held Khapi, though Tapukra was so held for a few years. 
In Bahror and Mandawar no whole estate charged bands, nor is any now held 
Kham. In Katumhar one estate changed hands, and Nangla Madhopur, the 
land of which has deteriorated owing to the failure of hand irrigation, has in 
practice been dealt with as Kham since 1895, when oivners of an share 
absconded. The arrears since 1883-84 amount to Rs. 6,609. In Rajgarh, though 
all the villages took up the assessment at last settlement, three of them — Naya 
Bas Mancheri, Gatwari and Lalka — refused responsibility for progressive Jami 
accruing in the third year. This was foregone in the first. The other two 
became Kham. In Lalka the old owners have accepted and paid the settle- 
ment Jama for the last two years, and I have now restored them to the owner- 
ship. In Gatwari the s6le owner holds as a yearly lessee, and will be recognised 
as proprietor if he complies with certain conditions as to settlement of culti- 
vators, etc. 


The following estates in Rajgarh are also held Kham and leased out for 
one or more years : — 


>4 

o 

0 

0 

c 

Kamo of villago. 

Soitloment Jama. 

Freaont lease. 

SE1I1.BKS. 



Es. 

Es. 


1 

Tilwar 

160 

200 

Tbe old owner, a ro>-idont of Delbi, bns 
diaappoared. Tbe ownorsbip will be 
granted to tbe preaent leasees when 
they aettlo on tbe land and improve 
tbe village. 

2 

NoraoU . . 

C 200 T 

(. riaingto 460 J 

450 

Owners of f abate Lave disappeared ; 
arrangements will be made with the 
present lessees. 

. 3 

Band Earn Sagar . 

Fluctuating , 

Fluctuating . , 

There has been no change of ownership, 
but na land is liable to swamping, 
•lama bas been and will remain fluc- 
tuating. 

4 

Kasta Eajgarl, } 
abate. 

Settlement Jama . 

Settlement Jama 
+240 profits. 

Tills abnre is owned by the Stale which 
has hitheito leased out its rishts to 
tbe highest bidder. In future tbe old 
ouitirafoes will bo icco.'nised as occu- 
pancy tenants subject to payment of 
settlement Jama and 4 annas per 
rupee Malikann. 

G 

Kasba Maoberi, 
abarea out .of 20. 

Bo. 

Settlement Jama . 

This share is owned by tbe State and 
managed by the owners of tho remain- 
ing shares This arrangement will be 
maintained in future, but they will be 
made to pay Malikana. 

6 

Bar Sbeo Lai 

• •f 

• •• 

An estate formed out of a lesnmed 
Mali. It will remain State property 
as befnre, but a fixed Jama will bo 
imposed. 


s 
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Serial anmbor. 1 

Name ol villngea. 

Statomont of Jama. 

Proaont loaao. 

Eemabkb. 



K 

ft 


7 

Firozpnr . 

225 

185 

Resntned Mafi hna teen given to a 
Thokaiar at a reduced assessment. 1 
liavo now restored it to tho old owners 
wlio will pay the asicssment fixed. 

8 

1 

Akoda . . I 

V 

810 

810 

« 

The old owners at first renonneed, but 
snbscqucntly came in as lessees. They 
now pay full Jama and arc recognised 
ns owners. 

9 

Mtindiya . 

Jagir . 

760 to 000 

A wsumed Jagir ncvcrregnlarly assess- 
cd. The Zimindars who hold tho 
theka are now recognised ns owncra 

10 

T 

Bijonagar . . 

TT. 

: XT... 

*• 46C to 689 

Owners of i ro«igncd and of i absconded. 
Tlio present lessee who hog held for 14 
years is now recognised ns owner. 


XU J3US muDcueri, iNarainpur ana uinion, Which got into difficulties 
temporary reductions of assessment were given on the settlement Jama 'The 
latter two have now for some years paid the full assessment, hut the first still 
em'oys a reduction of Es. 60. 


enjoys a reduction of Es. 60. 

Propoaala as regards orreara of tho 
regular eettlement. 

(a) Eajgarh. 

Dliamrer 
Intaoli 
Govindpura . 


74*. The arrears of Es. 14, 097 in this fahsil 
are found chiefly in throe villages— 

11s. 

’ 8,551 

2,508 

8,102 

Tolal . 9,156 


• 2,500 
1,200 
1,900 


of which the.following sums have really been remitted 

Dhamrer ...... 



Govindpiirft ^ 

hut instead of giving effect to the orders hy reducing tho demand tho 

of the reduction has been shown as suspended revenue 

this fact and the circumstances of the remaining Tillages which arrstm- 

SrS and tf renit 

In Bahror and Mandawar the arrears are small, and, except in one case 
(6) Bahror and Mandawar. Weak Brahmin or Eajput villafrpo^ 

are due chiefly to desertion of ownerZ T pro^se to remit^the^S^^S 
J^om the three estates of Kathu Bas, Kaisrana and Talwana in Bahror and 
Mandawar to realise (1) Es. 117 due from Jhaniarpur. which n ^ “ 

due ??om;- ^ Mandawar, Ld (3) to 

Shamda .... onso 

Kadirnagar 'aJ 

567 

InTijaraandKatumharthe question of arrears is more complicated but 
(e) Tijara and Katumbar. mter going mto each individ ual case with th 

deration the pitch of the assessment, the cLumlffincS ui^r^^hidi tS 
became due, the amount already liquidated, and the amCt Sill d. ^ 

bearing in mind the assessment which is 
or pracM^^ to realise more than 27 ?nn f 
Es. 84,991 in Tijara and Es. 30,000 out of Es. 207,809 in Katumbar ^ 
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These proposals vrill he hotter understood if read in connection with the 
proposed new assessments in Chapter IX. They deal with arrears down to rdbi 
1898, hut to dispose of the matter finally account will also ho tahen of the 
balances and realisation of old arrears in the present yean (see paragraph 69) as 
well as of the petty arrears due in some tahsila for water-tax and resumed majis. 

7‘1-A. Reviewing Major Powlett’s settlement in the ligh’t of its working 
for the last 23 years, my opinion is that his assessment was, as he intended it to 
he, a decidedly full one at the time, representing nearly three-fourths of the net 
assets, hut by no means excessive for a Native State. The pitch of the assess- 
ment was certainly not higher than that of Captain Impey’s settlements, audit 
would prohahly have boon as fully and promptly paid were it not that the 
famine of 1877-78 reduced the resources and revenue-paying powers of the 
Zamindars, and not only retarded the agricultural development which might 
naturally have been counted upon, hut caused an agricultural deterioration, the 
' effects of which have not yet wholly disappeared from certain tahsils. 


- CHAPTER III. 

Gekejial Statistics. 


75. The nature of the tenures generally prevailing was described in para- 
graphs 62 — 54s of last year’s report. 


Common tenures. 


The following table shows tho classification of estates in each tahsil accord- 
ing to tenures ; — 


Tnhsil. 

Pnro 

laxnlodari 

Joint 

tammdari 

PATtniDAnt. 

BnATAOnABA. 

Total. 

Pure. 

Ilixcd. 

Pnro, 

Miiod. 

Tijnri . 

f 

• « 

« « 

• 

8 

8 

• •• 

121 

... 

32 

lOO 

B»liror . 

• • 

• • 

. 

2 

12 


100 

2 

14 

130 

JInniawnr . 

« 4 

« • 

. 


10 

1 

86 

■I 

8 

112 

Kalombar . 

« • 

• • 

• 

... 

22 


36 

H 

12 

70 

Jlajsiirh . 

• « 

• » 


2 

60 

• •t 

21 

M 

85 

108 



ToTil 


4 

143 

1 

801 

8 

101 

G19 


Tlipse figures show that partition has proceeded much more rapidly in the 
three northern than in the tno southern tahsils, one-third of the estates being 
still joint in Kntumhar and nearly half in Rn jgarh. 'J’iiis signifies that the Meos, 
Jats and Ahirs, who form tho backbone of the northern tahsils, are more enter- 
prising and advanced agriculturally than iho Rajputs, Brahmins and Minas, who 
are in tho majority in the southern tahsils. Tho natural tendency of joint 
estates tos])lit up into FailrklaH or Bhayachnra by partition has been arrested 
by the fiscal difliculties resulting from the famine of 1877-78. Owing to the 
desertion of shareholders and their lands going out of cultivation, the revenue 
officials in many cases interfered in tho management of tho village and often 
altered the tenure, compelling tho remaining owners, even when the tenure was 
Pattridari or Bhayachara, to revert to the joint {gol) tenure, so that all might be 
equally responsible for tho revenue, which, instead of being apportioned over 
the different holdings, was now thrown on tho total cultivation of each year or 
liarvest. This, though a temporary palliative, was really a retrograde measure, 
for weak or lazy sharelioldors had no stimulus to cultivate their holdings, and 
often voluntarily Jet their land go out of cultivation, thus avoiding liability 
for the revenue, while they enjoyed the profits of grazing. As tho effects of 
tho famine passed away, tho people have shown a desire to return, as far as 

n 2 
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' fliflir olfl fom<5 of tenure, and the natural tendency towards tlie 

Svtwt rm° oH Posse4ion and liability ten.pered. with com- 

foSiiny in oertain cases-has aliown itelf Tfrj- strongly, especially among 
the Meos and Jats. 


Terms used to express shares. 


76. The terms used to express shares in 
the i?attidari ienuies are generally,— 


(1) JSoil or ox, divided into paJeka and Jcacha, representing a pair of 

oxen and a single ox. 

(2) Gallma, or yoke, representing a single ox. 

(3) Jjao or langr 'i— a well rope. 

(4,) B(mkri—\ool with which the her shrub (pala) is cut. 

(5) JPhaU—OL tool used for digging earth. 


The estate or joint holding is assumed to consist of a total of so many 
hails qathioas, ianJms, etc., and each man’s share and revenue responsibility is 
defined in terms of the same. The c/iahi land is often very minutely sub- 
divided amon^ the Ahirs and Jats, while other tribes often keep it joint, as the 
labour of working it is considerable. 

In seven villages of Mandawar and five of Bahror, held generally by Ahirs, 
the custom of periodical exchanges of lands (osra or panapalaisee page 89, 
Gurgaon Settlement Eeport) pWails. The joint owners of a village or patfi 
sub-divide it into lots or blocks representing shares which different families 
cultivate separately, exchanging lots after fixed periods— of 4, 5 or 10 years. 
This procedure is frequently adopted with respect to the welh, being the only 
method of securing equality, and at the same time giving scope to individual 
energy, where the well lauds or well -water are of varying fertility. The 
practice appears to he very common in the adjoining tahsil of Eewari, but its 
continuance depends on the maintenance of union and good feeling among the 
joint owners. 


77. The methods of distributing the revenue have in Alwar necessarily no 

direct connection with the tenures. They 


Methods of distributing the revenue, 

statement : — 


are shown for these tahsils in the 


following 


No. 

Detail. 

Tijara. 

Baliror. 

Maudnwar. 

Katumtar. 

Eajgarh. 

Total. 

1 

By shares, ancestral ouitomarj, etc. . 

133 

95 

79 

39 

24 

370 

1-i. 

On cultiralion in the kharlf and by shares 
in tiie rahi. 


9 

20 

... 

... 

29 

2 

By settlement fixed distribution over hold- 
ings. 

6 

17 

12 

1 

- 

36 

2-A 

Lump sums on holdings fixed after settle- 
ment. 

*«» 



««« 

16 

16 

3 

On settlement cultivated area, but not fixed 
on holdings. 

69 

• •• 

... 


... 

69 

4 

Summary or soil rotes on all oultiratlon 

1 

9 

1 

80 

29 

70 


Crop rates 


... 

... 

... 

39 

39 


Tom 

199 

130 

112 

70 

103' 

619 


Only 36 villages therefore adhere to the fixed settlement distribution, while in 
16 villages in Eaigarha fixed distribution over holdings was made by the Taiisildat 
after their breakdown in 1877-78. In all other villages the distribution varies 
from year to year, and is aiTanged by the Talisildar in consultation with the Pat- 
wari and Lambardars. This system leaves the door open to fraud and extortion 
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as no sliareholder knows his liability beforehand. In the eastern tahsils, 
where the new Jarna has already been distributed, tlie great majority of the 
estates elected in favour of a fixed hachli based on existing possession, and this 
has been worked out for them with the best results. The same system will he 
followed, as far as possible, in these tahsils ; hut in Itajgarh, owing to the 
prevalence of double cropping in many estates, in which each of the two crops 
pays a separate rate each harvest, it will be necessary in such cases to maintain 
the s\stem of annual distribution. 


Size of estates. 


73. The average land revenue per es 
tates on the present Jama is — 


Tij.ira 

B.ihror 

Mandawar 

Katumbar 

Rajsiaih 


Ks. 

1,800 

1,500 

1,435 

2,270 

1,150 




Thus Tijara is a tahsil of small, Katumbar of large, and the remaining three 
of medium sized estates. In Tijara only two estates — Shababad and Isroda — 
pay over its. 3,000, while in Bahror 20, in Mandawar 30, and in Rajgarh 12 
pay over Es. 3,000. No estate iti any tahsil pays over Es. 10,000. 


79. The statistics of population have been already discussed in paragraphs 

Population and towns. ^ f spared mth last settle- 

ment, all tahsils but Eajgarh show an in- 
crease between 1872 and 1891 in spite of the de-population in the famine year. 
The statistics of the coming census will probably show a further increase of 6 
to 10 per cent, on the figures of 1891. The following table, extracted from 
the Eajputna Census Eeport of 1891, shows population by religion; — 


TalisU. 

Total. 

Malioinedsiia, 

Hiadus. 

Jains. 

Tijara 

62,570 

27,468 

24,802 

300 

Baliror . . 

69,419 

4,056 

65,308 

55 

Mandawar . . . 

66/86 

9,774 

47,112 

... 

Katumbar . , , 

38,964 

3,034 

35,498 

432 

Kajoarb . • . 

88,901 

6,259 

88.268 

381 

Total . 

306,740 

49,591 

255,978 

1,171 


Mahomedans are therefore in a siigut majority in Tijara, hut form only a 
very small minority in the other tahsils. 
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The towns with a population of over 2,000 are as follows : — 


Toim. 

POPOLATION IK 

, 

1872, 

1881. 

1891. 

Tijara 

• 

• • 


• 


7,382 

7,723 

7,049 

Bahror 

• 

« • 

• 

• 

« 

6,S13 

5,583 

5,719 

Barod . 

• 

t 

• 


• 

3,822 

... 

4,088 

Mandan . 

} 

• • 

• 

• 

• 


... 

2,676 

Mandawar 

• 

• • 

• 

• 


... 

... 

2,116 

Katiimbar 

« 

• • 

• 

• 


2,982 

••• 

2,921 

Rajgarh 

• 

• • 

t 

« 

• 

12,070 

9,749 

10,302 

Reni , 

• 

• • 

• 


* 

• • • 


3,337 

Salrat 

# 

« • 



* 

• • » 


2,227 

Mancheri 

• 

* • 



• 

... 


2,709 

Rajpura , 

• 

« « 

« 

• 

• 

• •• 

»»• 

2,071 


There are only three towns with a population of over 5,000, — ^Tijara, Baliror 
and Rajgarh, — of which Bahror alone shows any tendency to expand. All tiiree 
have municipal committees consisting of the local officials and a few leading 
citizens nominated by the State. There are dispensaries at Tijara, Bahror and 
Bajgarh, and also middle schools. 

The income from octroi, etc., and expenditure wore last year: — 


Tabsil. 1 

1 Income. 

Expenditure. 

Rajgarh . 

• • • 

« 

• 

• 

Rr. 

6,400 

Rs. 

10,593 

Tijara 

. 

« 

• 

• 

3,500 

2,310 

Bahror , 

. 

. 

• 


2,200 

? 


This is not the place to refer to municipal management, hut from the 
statement for Rajgarh before me I find that octroi, instead of being limited to 
a few articles of general consumption, is spread over 40 diU'crent classes of com- 
modities, of which 12 brought in less than ten rupees and four less than one 
rupee of income during the year. 

80. There is no great trade centre in any of these tahsils. They all export 

agricultural produce in ordinary years—barley, 
lajra, cotton and oilseeds ; also ghi is largely 
exported from Bajgarh to Quetta. Oilseeds and cotton are generally sent to 
the seaport towns ; food-grains to the nearest market where there is a demand. 
The three northern tahsils export chiefly to Rewari, the nearest trade emporium, 
while the southern tahsils export to Ahmedabad. During the last six months 
there has been a steady export of lajra by road to Bikanir and by rail to 
Jodhpur owing to the scarcity in these States. 

The imports are chiefly from Delhi, Hathras or Muzaffarnagar, Hissar or 
Eewari and Shahjehanpur, and consist chiefly of gw't raw and refined sugar, 
rice, piece-goods, kerosine oil. 
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There are few local mercliants with, larsfe capital, but trade is on the whole 
improving and is free from all tolls or customs except octroi in municipal 
towns. 


81. The following table 

Cultivating ooeupaacy. , 


snows the cultivating occupancy for the 
1897-98 in the form of percentage ; — 




Tiiaal. j 

UXBROB. 

Mandiwab. 

1 

Kituicbab. 

ItlJOlSH. 

Ko. 

Detail. 

1 

• 

< 

O 

tu 

e 

<1 

u 

a 

a. 

< 

So 

41 

C 

a 

Area, 

Percentage. 

cl 

o 

< 

Percentage. 

Area. 

o 

S’ 

a 

** 

1 c> 


Total cultivated area » 

168,094 

100 

1 

160,831 

100 

120,303 

loo 

97,811 

100 

05,003 

100 

1 

CalUvated by ownew a« such , 

00.6CP 

63 0 

84,141 

69*3 

00,805 

64*3 

30,310 

38 

33,070 

63 

2 

occupancy tenants . 

4,032 

2*4 


4*2 

0,340 

40 

1,933 

2 

2,720 

4 

8 

ji tenants at favonr- 
able rents. 

328 

*2 

10,350 

10*1 

4,037 

38 

1,024 

1 

409 

*6 


tenants tree of rent 

I.OIS 

1*2 

3,331 

2 

21,577 

2 

2,031 

2 

2,159 

3*4 

6 

j 

„ tenants paying In 
kind. 

• 003 

'fl 

‘ 2.808 

1*8 

2.004 

15 

31 

**’ 

431 

l-a 

1 

Q 

^Ocmcr's rate « 
Tenants payingj 
cash at j 

24,527 

14 S 

12.410 

77 

12,471 

9-8 

7,813 

8 

11,012 

1 

17 


V-Othcr talcs . 

38,417 

22'6 

23.084 

14 8 

31.169 

24 

48,651 

49 

14,132 

22 


Total o! cash , 

02, 074 

37 

38,400 

22 5 

43,040 

830 

50.404 

67 

25,341 

S» 


From this it will be seen that owners cultivate from 60 to 60 per cent, of 
the area in all tabsils but Katumbar, where they hold only 38 per cent. It 
must also be remembered that a considerable part of the area shown as culti- 
vated by tenants is held by owners cultivating one onothors’s lands, but I have 
been able to obtain statistics of such cultivation only for Tijara where owners 
cultivate 8,11 0 bighas as tenants in their own and Tjld'B bighas as tenants in 
other villages. Occupancy tenants hold from 2 per cent, of the area in 
Katumbar to nearly 6 per cent, in Mandawas. They generally pay at the same 
rates as owners without malikana, but the owners now show a tendency to 
come forward and claim malikana, which has in some cases been decreed up 
to 4 annas per rupee of land revenue. Tenants holding free of rent — generally 
village menials, priests or chmikidars holding small grants in lieu of service — 
hold from 1’2 per cent, in Tijara to 3*4 per cent, in Rajgarh. Tenants holding 
at favourable rents hold an inconsiderable area — 1 per cent, or less — in Tijara, 
Kajgarh and Katumbar, but the area is considerable in Mandawar — 3'8 per cent, 
and'high in Bahror — lOT per cent. A large area in these tabsils has hitherto 
been cultivated by Eajputs,p?tro7jiJs and village menials, who have been allowed 
to hold at privileged rates, Tenants-at'Will, paying in kind, hold only a few 
bighas in Katumbar, less than 1 per cent, in Tijara and Eajgarh, and from 
1 to 2 per cent, in Bahror and Mandawar, The proportion held by tenants- 
at-will, paying cash rents, ranges from 22*6 per cent, in Bahror to 67 per cent, 
in Katumbar, These cash-paying tenants are of two kinds — 

(1) those paying at the same rates as owners, who hold from 7' 7 per 
cent, of the whole area in Bahror to 17 per cent, in Bajgarh ; and 

(2) tenants paying “ other cash rents,” who hold from 14*9 per cent, 
in Bahror to 49 per cent, in Eutumbar. The rate of rents in kind 
and rents in cash will be further discussed in Chapters V to VII. 



82, The following 

Size of holdings. 


table shows tlie arerage cultivated area per owner and 
tenant and per proprietary and tenancy 


bolding : — 


Deiuil. 

Tijara. 

Bahror. 

Mnnda- 

war. 

; 

Katnm- 

bar. 

HajtjBth. 

Pniprietary . . 

Per liolding ... 

45 

28 

43 

13G 

17 


„ owner • • . ] 

22 

18 

24 

32 

12 

Tenancy . 

„ liolding . • 

0 

8 

8 

■ ^ 

] 

4 


1 

If (on&nfc • * * I 

10 j 

7 

C 

i 

8 

4 


The area per holding is very large in Katumbar owing to the great 
number of joint estates. The area per owner is also large in Katumbar, wliere 
the proprietary bodies are weak in numbers; it is small in Eajgarh, where the 
cultivation is highly developed and the proportion of ehnhi is very high, and 
it is moderate in the three northern tahsils, and in comparison with British 
districts high. Tenancy holdings are pf fair size everywhere hut in Eaigarh, 

83. In Tijara the estate of Maharajabad — formed out of a State Kund — was 
Area held in latnmrar or at fixed granted in Istamrnr after last settlement at 
oBseaBmont (a) Tijara. a permanent assessment of Es. 500. This 

has not been included in the statistics of area. 


In Bahror there is no whole estate held in Tstamrar, but in 11 estates there 

are Istamrari plots amounting in all to 12 
(«) Bahror. wells, 20 la 08 and 330 bigabs of cJiaJii and 

80 of barani land held by the Kayasth Kauungos at a tixed permanent assess- 
ment of Es. 511. These grants were given by former rulers, the usual rate 
being Rs. 41 per well. 

There are two other Istamrari plots in this tabsil, viz.^ — (1) 30 bigbas of 
chahi in Barod, with a permanent assessment of Rs. 95, and (2) 20 bigbas chahi 
in Mauza Mabta Bas, assessed permanently at 25 onans barley, the average 
annual price of which comes to Es. 37-8-0. By some oversiglit or chicanery these 
amounts have never been paid into tlie treasury. They have been realised from 
the Istamrardars by the Lamhardars, but credited against the KhaUa Jama 
of these estates. In this way the State lias lost over Es. 2,000 since last settle- 
ment through the incompetence of its officials. The total Istamrari area in 
these tahsils covers 381 bighas chahi and 81 barani, the permanent assessment 
of which is Es. 656 and 25 mam of barley. The latter payment will now be 
converted into cash. 


In Mandawar there are two estates — Pabal and Bawad— held in Isiamrar, 
,,,, , the former by Hindu Chauhan Rajputs at 

(C) andawar. permanent Jama of lls. 1,602, the latter 

by the Musalman Eao of Mandawar at a Jama of Es. 514. They also pay 
various cesses. These two estates have been left outside the statistics. 

In Katumbar there is a single Istamrar estate — Eebti — assessed permanently 
W Katumbar. Es. 600. At last settlement it was 

, assessed at Es. 610, but the owners broke 

(town m the famine, and the State granted it to Thakur Hari Singh in 1890 on 
a hxed Jama of Rs. 500, temporarily reduced to Rs. 200 for five vears. This area 
and Jama hawe been left out of account. There are also two Istamrari plots — 
resumed Mafi areas— lield at a permanent assessment by temples, etc., viz . : — 

(1) In Mauza Khedli 23 bighas chahi held at a permanent Jama of Es. 65. 

(2; In Mauza Kalwari 33 bighas of barani and banjar paying Es. 29. 
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, , . The following Istavimri tenures are found 

in Rajgarh :— 

(1) Half of Mauza Tlianaoli was held in mafi at last settlement. The 

remaining half was assessed as Malsa at Es. 460, but by order 
of the Darbar, dated 16th March 1875, this half was granted to the 
Majidars in Istamrar at a Jama of Bs. 100. 

(2) In Motfwarf 77^ bighas is held in Istamrar by various Brahmin* 

and Mohajan owners at a fixed Jama of Bs. 199. Tins was by 
; mistake assessed at Bs. 306 at last settlement, but on objection 

the amount was reduced to the permanent Jama, Bs. 199. 

(3) In Hhamrer a small area of about 13 bighas pays a permanent assess- 

ment of Bs. 25. 

(4) In Bajpura certain Gujars hold 29 bighas of ohahi land at a per- 

manent Jama of Bs. 80 in the Mari/* and 128 mans of wheat and 
barley in the rali. In lieu of the latter they have now agreed to 
pay Bs. 186 in cash. So the total assessment on 29 bighas is 
Bs. 265, or over Bs. 9 per bigha. * 

Though this is much in excess of the assessment at ordinary rates, the 
Istainrardars prefer to adhere to the grant. The total area of plots held in 
Istamrar in Bajgarh is 120 bighas. 

As the Jama and area of Istamrari estates have been left out of calcula- 
tion, the effect of the permanent assessment of the Istamrari plots on the new 
Jama will be inconsiderable except in Bahror. The allowance to be made 
will be shown in Chapter IX. 

The Council and Political Agent have recently decided that all Istamrar 
estates shall pay the 3 per cent, cesses levied in hhalsa villages. Hitherto 
some have not paid at all and others have paid less than the full rate. 


84. The question of assessment in aU these tahsils but Tijara is complicated 
Favourable assessments to certain by the fact that Considerable areas are held 

at lenient rates by Bajputs and other 
favoured classes. The leniency is thus explained in paragraphs 15 and 18 of 
Major Powlett’s final report dated the 9th Pebruary 1877 : — 

“ 15. In fixing Jamas certain classes of proprietors and hereditary cultivators have been 
_ assessed at favourable rates. Kajputs have been generally thus leniently dealt with (see 
paragraph Its). Others claiming to bold a,c7iaKthhal rental, that is, to pay but a fourth of the 
crop have been treated thus. Jfchas been explained to them (jhat, as a general rule, the present 
assessment aims at being but a fourth ot the gross pioduce, so that, strictly speaking, 
they have no claim to pay less than the ordinary Jama, Since, however, the few persons 
holding sanarfs f I om the Darbar think themselves hardly U'edif no distinction is 

made between them and their nclghhouis, a remission of 4 annas in the rupee is allowed 
them. 

“ 18. "Where Bajputs were the village propdetors, the revenue has rarely been fixed at 
more than half the assets.^— — — ■ 

'para^ph 22 of a letter (Ho 252, dated the 12tb May 1876) be writes 
oji^bis subject : — “ My assessment does not exceed a fourth of the gross 
'produce. This was formerly the favourable rate paid by Thakur cultivators. ” 

As the Government of India has expressly directed that the cJiauthhat 
assessments be maintained in favour of those who have hitherto enjoyed them, 
it becomes necessary to examine the question in some detail. Major "Powlett's 
statement that Bajput villages were rarely assessed above half assets is too 
sweeping. In paragraph 61 of last year’s report it was shown that none of 
the 33 Bajput estates in Kisbangarh and Lacbmangarli was allowed any such 
(a) In Qjijara. _ indulgence. In these tahsils the Bajput 

tillages in Tijara w'ere assessed in the ordinary way. 
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In Baliror out of 28 Rajput estates, 12 owned chiefly by Bargujars and 

Chauhans were given-no remissions at last 
(j) in Bahror. settlement. 16 estates owned by Cbauban 

shown below ■ i 


Atlinlf rates. 

' ^ ' 

Bavod. 

Belni. 

Deo Dhankri. 


At tlirce.fiftliB. 


Pipli. Puroln. 

KWndrot. Bnisrana. 

Partapnr. Kankar, 

Basai. Kotina. 

Ghilot Gokal Kotn. 

Bhatiana Mnndiya Khera (Kayasths). 

Chanondi. Mandan {Brahmin patti) 

Giglana. 

The total net assets of these estates worked out to Rs. 64^,865, two-thirds 
of which would he Rs. 36,677, while the Jama assessed was Rs. 30,936, or 
about 66 per cent, of the net assets, or five-ninths instead of six-ninths. Of the. 
Chauhan villages in Barod, Deo Dhamkri, Purola, and Kankar, shares are held 
bv other tribes, who also shared in the remission, though theoretically they had 
no claim. In all these estates the same standard of assessment will now be 
maintained, but the remission will be limited to those who are strictly entitled to 
it and the shares held by other tribes will be assessed at the full rate, two-thirds 
of net assets. The total area to be leniently assessed in those estates is— 


CniHi. 

Bfthri- 
barishi and 
Khatli. 

Baton). 

Total. 

I 

II 

Total. 1 

1,917 

1 

1,446 

1 

3,3C3 

618 

• 29,238 

83,164 


(2) In the four Tarqfs of Kasha Bahror an area of 268 bighas— 41 chalii and 
227 6arawi— held by Kanungos, Kiladars, and tbe Ahir Ohaudhris was assessed 
leniently— at 64 per cent, of the net assets. The remission will also be maintained 
in the new rates. 

* 

(3) In the three estates of Momanpur, Shimla, and, Gagariya certain wells 
held by Kanungos enjoy a remission of 4 annas per rupee on the full Jama, and 
in Bahror {Taraf Nainsukh) an area of 61 bighas haraiii held by Kanungos 
appears entitled to a similar remission. The total area of these plots is — 


Chahi. 

Barani. 

Total. 

Present Jams. 
Bs. 

I 

II 

Total. 

65 

28 

93 

105 

198 

274 


In the new assessment a remission of four annas per rupee will also bo 

frivPTi if t.tiR ricfht, is nrnvpd^ ' 

















In Mandatvar' out of 27 estates owned in whole or part by Rajputs no 
( 0 ) In Mandawar. remission on the usual rates was given 

in 9, nor will any be given in future. 

The following 18 estates — nearly all owned by Ohaubans — were assessed at 
less than two-thirds, viz . : — 


At half assets. 

Chhapar. 
Hclmana Kalan. 
Mirzapar. 
Iiamachpnr. 
Mankn. 

Godli. 

Jhanjharpar. 

Mandawar, 


At threo-fifths assets. 

« > 

Bhnmgara Thefchar. 

Gndhu Bas. 

Snrajpnr. 

PipH. 

Badhni. 

Sbamdah. 

Mendpuri. 

Bhanot. 

Rasgan. 

Sihali Kalan. 


At last settlement shares in a few villages of these tahsils were held by other 
tribes, who also participated in the remission given, and since then shares in three 
of four have been purchased by outsiders. The total net assets of these estates' 
was calculated at Es. 69,175, two-thirds of which would come to Es. 39,44)5. 
The Jama imposed was Es. 32,800, or 66’5 per cent, of the net assets, i.e., five- 
ninth’s, as in Bahror, instead of six-ninths. The remission given at last settlement 
will be maintained in the new assessment, but will be strictly limited to the lands 
owned by Rajputs, the area of which now is — 



CuAUi. 


i 





I 1 

II 

o 

a 

Total. 

Khatli. 

Barani. 

Total cnlti- 
vatioD. 

Fallow. 

2,920 

C92 

00 

8,703 

IBO 

81,937 

36,789 

405 


In Katumbar no general indulgence was shown to the Thakur estates. The 

Superintendent’s remarks in the verna- 
(d) 0 urn nr. cular note book at last settlement seem to 

show> however, that some such indulgence was contemplated. He writes — 


“ Considering the superior caste o£ tiio Chauhan and Naruka Thakurs, they were dealt 
with leniently at past settlements, and for the same reason they should now he allowed 6 per 
cent, more profit than the other castes, i.e., 25 per cent, of the net assets should be remitted 
in their favour, while in the case of others 20 per cent, will sufiSoe," 


In the actual assessment, however, the Thakur estates, though over 25 per 
cent, of the not assets' was allowed to them, were more heavily taxed than the 
other castes, for the assessment in Thakur villages amounted to 72 per cent, of 
the net assets and in all other villages to only 66 per cent. This is one reason 
why the Thakur estates in Katumbar are, as a rule, more depressed than their 
neighbours. In the new assessment, though no specific remission will be made, 
due consideration will bo paid to caste, and the two-thirds standard will not be 
exceeded. 


' In two estates — Sonkhar and Dantiya — certain classes of owners, viz., 
Thakurs and Kanungo in the former and Thakurs in the latter — enjoy a remis- 
sion' of 6 annas and 4 annas per rupee under a special order passed at lant 
settlement. 


«■ \ 


I 2 
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The area covered by these orders has now been carefully defined and is as 
follows : — 


village. 

Detail. 

Chahi. 

Darani. 

Total. 

Eotc of 
rcmiBslon. 

Sankliar ... 

Area hold by Lamhar- 
dar. 

25 

120 

146 

1g annas per 

f, •ti 

Area held hy Knnun- 
goa. 

21 

35 

5G 

J rupee. 

n 

Area liold hy other 
owners. 

46 

90 

136 

4 nnnRB per 
rupee. 

Dantiya .... 

Thakur ownora of 16 
biawas. 


• •• 

SJ biawas 

Do. 


In Dantiya the remission, though calculated only on share, is in practice 
distributed over the share held by the Thakur owners, and this system will be 
maintained with their consent. 


These remissions have hitherto been given at the expense of the remaining 
owners in the village, and no allowance has been made for them in fixing the 
Jama. In future it is only fair that the State should bear the charge of remissions 
given under its orders, and this will be done. 

In Rajgarh there is nothing on record at last settlement to show that' Raj* 

putestates were assessed at lenient rates; 
(c; ajgar . but a Comparison of the Jama imposed 

with the net a'ssets shows that for Thakur villages, as a whole, the assessment 
was 69 per cent, of the net assets and in other villages 76 per cent. The slight 
concession was probably made from considerations of caste and because Rajput 
women do not aid their husbands in field woik, and these facts will also be borne 
in mind in the new assessment. 

There were, however, a great number of claims in this tahsil by Brahmins, 
Bairagis, Mahajans, Kanungos, and Patwaris to hold individual plots of lands at 
favourable rates, generally a reduction of 4i annas per rupee. Orders were 
passed by me on each case after special enquiry at the time of village inspections. 
The claims were generally based on (1) a samd or acknowledgment from some 
former ruler, (2) the consent of the remaining co-sharers in the village. Where 
(1) was established I maintained the remission, but directed ns in Katumbar that 
it should be at the expense of the State, not of the village. As regards (2), I 
held that the remission being at the expense of the village should in future be 
maintained only if such consent w’as now given, and where it was withheld I direc- 
ted that full rates should be charged in the now assessment. The area in which 
cliauthlat remission will be made at the expense of the State is found in nine 
estates — Ghiwai’, Tahla, Narainpur, Sakat, Kundla, Nimla, Got, Mancheri, and 
Kasha Rajgarh, and is chiefly in the latter. The details are — 


Chahi I. 

Chahi II. 

Dabbi. 




Double- 

cropped. 

Singlo- 

cropped. 

Present. 

Darisbi. 

Barani. 

Total. 


108 

113 

1 

5 

29 

69 

316 



The financial result of the favourable and assessments and of the 

chauthhat remissions will be shown more clearly in Chapter IX. I have had to 
deal with the question here at what may seem needless length, because the re- 
ferences to it at last settlement create a misleading impression, and the matter 
has now for the first time been thoroughly enquired into. 
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Statistic? of sales and mortgages. 85, I’ll!! details of sales and mortgages— 
Statement IV.) prior to last settlement, (i) from 1876 

to 1886, and (c) from 1887 up to date, are given in Statement IV. The result 
is summarised below : — 


Tahsil. 

Period of settle- 
ment. 

M0ETGA6ES. 

SALES. 

To ZAM1NDA&8. 

.... - 

(3 

.d 

•S* 

IS 

u 

o 

P4 

m 

To Money- 

EENOEBB. 

c3 

»£{ 

ClO 

'pS 

u 

o 

dt 

m 

To Zakikdaes. 

i 

M 

O 

To Money- 
lenders. 

bO 

u 

o 

04 

«7 

a 

o 

0 

1 
,43 

g 

a 

O 

s 

c3 

o 

'O 

o 

t§ 

AS 

a 

0 

o 

H 

-S3 

O 

U 

-*1 

»T3 

O 

ei 

O 

4^ 

a 

0 

o 

B 

< 

a 

§ 

<1 

O 

M 

3 

o 

43 

0 

0 

O 

a 

c 






Ke. 




Bs. 


■ 


Es. 




Es. 


f 

At last . 



123 

534 

4 

22 

22 

25 

1 


... 



... 

••• 

• .f 


Tijara . . 



















1 

Since . 



4,531 

36,937 

7 



22,272 

14 

4,482 

2,825 

10,263 

2 

306 

285 

336 

1 


Total 



4,654 

37,471 

7 

1,602 

1,602 

22,297 

14 

4,482 

2,825 

10,263 

2 

306 

285 

836 

1 

, c 

At last . 


427 

427 

1,636 

4 

20 

20 

_ 










Bahror . . .j 



















1 

Since 


2,202 

2,178 



3,612 


31,218 

9 

463 

427 

4,308 

9 


■ 

Hi 

19 


Total 


2,629 

2,605 

24,445 

9 


3,056 



468 

427 

4,208 

9 

110 

109 

2,106 

9 


At last . 






16 

16 

B 

■ 



m 





... 

Mandawar • • < 









^MjjH 










i 

Since . 



2,261 

18,587 

“ 

2,748 

2,689 

B 

■ 

1.769 

1,865 

4 416 

3 

124 

123 

1,395 

11 


Tota 


2,220 

2,261 

18,687 

8 

2,759 

2,705 

25,622 

9 

1,769 

1,805 

4,410 


124 

123 

1,395 

11 

f 

At last . 


■ 

19 

274 

14 

■ 

452 

363 

1 




... 




•*« 

Katnmbar . . 



















C 

Since . 

« 

■ 


8,423 

4 

624 

485 

1,899 

S 

1,596 

1,233 

8,204 

2 

351 

293 

400 

1 


•Total 

• 

1,016 

926 

8,697 

4 

1,204 

937 

2,262 

2 

1,596 

1,233 


2 

851 

293 

400 

1 


At laBt « 


2,233 

1,311 

13,499 

6 

3;7 

■ 

M 

■ 








M* 

Eajgath . . 



• 






mnn 










\ 

Since . 


2,541 



12 

1,143 

919 

B 

■ 

655 

424 


7 

313 

■ 

808 

3 


Total 

• 

4,774 

3,113 

44,142 

9 

1,470 

1,229 

22,305 

16 

655 

424 

4,701 

7 

313 

120 




The statistics now given are as complete and up to date as searching en- 
quiry and attestation village by village could make them ; most of the transac- 
tions are verbal and of old date, and were only brought to light by the attesta- 
tion of the record holding by holding. 

The following table will show the number of cases of sale, mortgage, and 
redemption now attested and brought on the record and the amount of fees 
levied at the rate of 6 per cent, on the sale or mortgage money : — 


Tahsil. 

Cases of 

Eodemption. 

Mutation fees 
in Bs. 

BEIiIAEEB. 

Sale. 

Mortgage. 

Tijara . 

• • • 


36 

338 

4 

3,316 


Bahror 



36 

450 

12 

2,073 


Mandawar 

• • • 


10 

621 

3 

1,935 


Katumbar 

« • • 


13 

76 

«•« 

242 


Uajgarh 

• • • 


61 

876 

... 

3,018 


' 

Total 

• 

156 

2,060 

19 

10,589 
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86. It will be seen that up to last settlement, wlien the zamindars’ right to 
'Analysis by the figures. alienate witliin certain limits and° with 

toally recogmsed, there had been 

any tahsils, and the area mortgaged was practically nil in all tahsils hnt R o-iV 
where the superior fertility of the land and the prLTncTof a enS^n 
population had already giyen it a market value.^ Since then “’’^7 

and mortgage have proceeded with vaiying rapidity in the different tahSi?^ S ® 
sales were generally stimulated by the famine of IR?-? 7 r 1, * tahsils. The 

numerous in Tijar/ and KatumhJr, where Se Effects onhe fam?nn v“ 
serious. This also explains the extraordinarily Im^ selling urioe^n^^^^ 
per higha— in these tahsils, as most of the sale J were oompSlLry i e madT^^L^ 
pressure of the assessment by shareholders who were only too anxionqfn rti ^ 
selves of revenue responsibility and sold their holdinff/fm- o i ^ 

irS tat! 

"xekMv“tgh““'‘ ““ " taS 

otlan“"!lWrt„vet tom 

taken place within that period. The ^ortS Ll? 

Katumbar, varies from Es^ 7 to Es. 16 pTrhffi' 
higher than the sale money per bigah^Sd kin 

and increasing value of, land in all these tahsils. doniand for, 

87. The foUowing table shows the number of vUIagos in each tahsil within 
Percentage of cultivated area trauBforrod. "'^“icb transfers have occurred and the 
alienated up to date bears to the total 


TahEil. 


Tijara . 
Eahror . 
Kandawar 
Katnmtar 
Rajgarh 


SALES. 

MORTGAGES. 

I ' 

O 

fed 

a 

0 

I.J 

Cl 

a 

0 

2: 

P 

ERCENTAOE. 

tL 

0 

ic 

JQ 

*? 

0 

(4 

0 

pQ 

a 

a 

2; 

Peecentaoe. 

J 

Tota sold and 
inottcagod. 

K 

0 

*0 

n 

a 

0 

N , 

0 

(D 

U 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 • 

a 

Total. 

<9 

»« 

eS 

*0 

0 

a 

C 9 

N 

E 

C* 

»0 

0 

0 

Cl 

0 

0 

e 

S 

Total. 

21 

1-8 

•2 

2 

12s 

3 

1 

4 

6 

21 

•3 

•1 

•4 

88 

1-6 

1-0 

3'5 

39 

18 

1 

•1 

ri 

Cl 

17 

2 

37 

' 4-8 

6 

1-3 

•3 

1-6 

16 

•0 

•9 

1-8 

3-4 

10 

•7 

•2 

•9' 

46 

6 • 

2 

7 

7-9 


Thus the total area alienated up to datp Pvnir..UT,„ + r , • 

direct intervention of the State does nS exceed R unf f J^^^nsfers made by the. 
Bahror, Mandawar, and Katumbar is less than 6 ulr elnl^' tahsil, and in 
^ ’ not exceed 2 per cent, in any tahsil and Ipbq ^rea sold does 

\ Bahror. The area mortgaged ™hL fro,? Mder ? i 'f “1 
y cent, in Eajgarb, where, h™?er m“crof H,„ ^“‘““1’“ to 7 

Settlement. Of the area sold not more than nil fifl? are prior to last 
\Dders in .any tahsil. In Bahror MnnLll one-fifth has passed to money- 
^f the mortgaged area, hut in Tiiara and Katumbar they have secured 

no^ii have tfe. 00 , 0 ^ ’“oXSSl; SletTiSr?* ^ 
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Tills small proportion of alienations to outsiders has been dwelt upon in 
paragraphs 64 and 65 of last year’s report and need not he discussed at length 
here. The chief reasons for it are — 

(1) the high assessment leaves little margin, of profit to non-cultivating 

owners or mortgagees ; 

(2) the prevalence of the joint system and the comparative solidarity of 

the village communities tend to exclude outsiders ; and 

(3) the State custom prohibits the transfer to non-cultivators except in 

the last resort. 


88. In paragraph 66 of last year’s report I suggested the principles which 

should he adopted in order to secure the 
trfctaUenatTon.^^ Darbar to res- j^nd in the possession of the agricultural 

classes by the restriction of alienation to 
outsiders^ tvhich, in the absence of some such regulation, would probably be 
encouraged by a new settlement being made for a long term at a moderate rate. 
The Government of India (letter No. SOil-A., dated 8th November 1898) 
suggested that action should be taken by the Darbar on these lines. A copy of 
the rules framed by the State Council is given in Appendix H, and Government 
have commended the Council’s action in the matter. 




The principle underlying them is — 

“ That all agricultural land shall be made unalienable except to Jaddis or members of 
the Tillage community, or in extreme cases to agricultural classes who should, if possible, 
be of the same tribe.” 

The Darhar reserves to itself the right to’ make exceptions in favour of 
enterprising landlords with capital, and°to enforce the general rule further 
provides (a) that all alienations by sale, mortgage, or gift must be registered and 
sanctioned by the State, (J) that any outsider acquiring such rights in con- 
travention of the above orders he made to pay 2 annas per rupee over and 
above the Jama from tbe date of such acquisition, and (c) that in the absence 
of express orders of tbe Darbar to the contrary the illegal transfer be at once 
cancelled. The effect of these rules will not be fully evident till they have been 
working for some time, but they have been favom-ably received by the people, 
who regard them not as an infringement of their rights hut as a safeguard 
against expropriation. No doubt they will, to some extent, reduce the 
zamindars’ credit or powers of borrowing from money-lenders, hut this is not an 
unmixed evil, especially as in Alwar the zamindars largely finance one another 
and the State is most liberal in its Tahavi advances. In the present year the 
State originally allotted Es. 60,000 for Taltavi for wells and Es. 20,000 for 
purchase of seed and cattle — a very liberal allotment, but on its being brough|> 
to notice that, owing to the poorness of the harvests, the latter allotment would 
probably he inadequate for the demands, the Political Agent and Council at 
once raised it to Es. 60,000. Thus, in the present year, a lakh of rupees will 
probably be advanced to the zamindars without interest. Had they to borrow 
f.^is from money-lenders, they would have to pay 18 to 36 per cent, per annum 
interest, which to many would mean the beginning of a career of indebtedness 
from which there would be no escape. 


89. The following statement abstracted from Statement I shows the 
, classification ot area in each tahsil at last 

Increase and decreaee of area. settlement and BOW. 


ff 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

c 

7 


m 

10 

11 









TI»CCI.Tn51JJl-E. 




H 






•*, 








llauiaja. 

Tnheil. 

Particulars of 
setllcmeDt. 

Total area. 

•a 

c 

t3 

S 

■K 

p< 

o 

u 

p> 

e 

'S 

z 

Khalsa* 

a 

O 

o 

0 

& 

jO 

& 

*5 S 
ss 

5 ® 

1 


( 

Last . 

268,163 

4,786 

6,261 

248,121 

2,720 

03,440 

14,699 

... 

81,039 

107,062 


Tijara . . 1 

Present 

267,198 

6,033 

6,170 

240,990 

14,557 

60,813 

11,201 

080 

77,251 

( o ) 109,739 

(o) Of 'wblcb 
372 jgardiiu. 


LoBt • 

230,018 

6,136 

2,649 

217,619 

11,181 

27,107 

20,032 

... 

68,400 

159,219 


Kabror . . 1 

Present • 

228,046 

4,980 

2,759 

220,300 

10,764 

20,862 

27,114 

1,719 

^ 60,409 

159,831 


( 

JL&st . « 

183,108 

2,603 

101 

180,411 

9,900 

29,745 

16,772 

... 

55,423 

124,983 


Mandavrar . j 

Present 

181,850 

2,463 

149 

179,231 

10,199 

25,020 

13,352 

780 

49,951 

129,303 


( 

Last . 

138,305 

10,650 

1,619 

120,236 

870 

10,230 

12,393 

... 

23,518 

102,718 


Katumbar . < 

Present 

137,282 

9,917 

1,611 

125,831 

• 838 

8,395 

13,972 

4,838 

28,013 

97,811 


f 

Last • 

203,911 

0,037 

20,702 

233.612 

73,887 

«,420 

40,742 

... 

103,019 

03,403 


Bajgaib . . j 

Present 

(4) 239,771 

9,427 

10,992 

(4) 201,352 

69,985 

23,327 

64,993 

1,044 

(3)139,251 

05,098 

(1) The d#* 
crc5«ci8 due 
to the in* 
clo«len of 
rlllajje wa*{c 
in Slate 

forctts 


The total area does not include whole villages held in Jagir and Mafi^ nor State 
forests in Raigarh. The decrease in total and Khalsa area is in the latter due 
to the inclusion of forest lands within village boundaries in “ State forests.” Tlie -v 

figures for and Jagir*' and “State property” include only_J/o/{ and Jagir 
holdings in Khalsa estates, and the “State forests” in all tahsils but Rajgarh, 
where the area was too large to he separately surveyed. The only other decrease 
in total area requiring explanation is in Bahror, where it is duo to demarcation 
of boundaries with foreign States after last settlement. 

Of interior changes the most striking is in Tijara, where the area of hills was 
incorrectly shoum at last settlement. In Tijara the small increase in ilZcr^ area 
is due to new grants and the inclusion in this class of 121 higha‘« of State gardens 
in Tijara sold for Its. 17,756 to private individuals. The small decrease in other 
tahsils is due to resumption. 

Taking the Khalsa area alone, the proportions of eultivated, culturahle, and 
unculturahle are — 


Tabsil. 

Cultivated. 

CultuTiil)le. 

Uncnlturnblo. 

« 

Tijara 

. 

k 


, 

. 

68 

5 

27 

Bahror 

• 

• 

t 

• 

• 

73 

13 

14 

Mandawar . 

• 

• 

• 

• 


72 

8 

20 

Katumbar . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

77 

15 

8 

Rajgarh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

80 

25 

46 


Thus all the tahsils are highly cultivated except Eajgarh, where the area of 
unculturahle owing to the immense area of hills and forests is nearly haK of the 
total, while the cultivated area is only three-tenths and the culturahle area is 
nearly equal to it. 
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However, in certain tahsils he worked out a produce estimate, and the prices 
assumed for this were the average of the Samhat years 1916 — 1928=A. H. 
1868-59 — 1871-72, .excluding two years of famine. These prices are given only 


for a few leading crops, viz , : — 




Wheat 


. 27 seers 

per rupee. 

Eatley ...... 


• 89 „ 


Gram ...... 


. 31 „ 

33 

Jawar ...... 


• 38 „ 

33 

Bajra ...... 


• 82 „ 

33 

Gur . . . . . 1 . 


. 0 „ 

33 

To calculate the increase of prices which 

may 

be taken 

account of as a 


reason for enhancement, and the scale of prices to be assumed for determining 
the value of the produce, I have had an enquiry made in each tahsil to show — 

(a) the harvest rates paid to zaminders by the grain-dealers, 

(b) the average retail or bazar prices of the year for — 

(1) the sis years preceding last settlement^ 

(2) the eleven years 1876-77 — 1836-87 ndst following the settlement, omitting 

, the famine year 1877-78 ; 

(3) the eleven years 1887-88 to 1897-98 preceding the present settlement, 

omitting the scarcity year 1896-97 ; 

(1) the average harvest and bazar prices since last settlement, i.e,, the average 
of (2) and (3) combined. 

The result of these enquiries is shown in Appendix C, and I have checked 
it with references to the results arrived at for the eastern tahsils. 

- 102. The reason for the variation between the retail and harvest prices has 
jHorveat and iiazar prices and scale of been explained lu paragraph 83 of last 
prices now assumed. year’s report. For assessment purposes the 

latter are the only safe guide, and it is mainly with reference to them that I 
have fixed the following scale of prices as representing the average rates at 
which the zamindars will be likely to dispose of their produce during the 
currency of the new settlement. The scale of prices fixed last year for the 
eastern tahsils is also shown for comparison. : — 


Detail. 

Cotton 

Bajra. 

Jawar. 

Uaize 

Mactna. 

II 

Til 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

6nm 

Bojar 

Ooahftti, 

Odaoeda. 

Zira. 

Totacco. 

Eastern Tahsils . 

n 

26 

80 

■ 

B 

B 

■ 

20 

28 

27 

27 

16 

■ 


rijarn . 

11 

27 

30' 


29 

30 

11 

20 

29 

28 

28 

14 

5 

11 

Bahror . 

11 

26 

30 

... 

29 

29 

11 

20 

28 

27 

28 

14 

6 

11 

Haadairar . 

11 

25 

30 

... 

29 

29 

11 

20 

28 

27 

28 

14 

6 

11 

Katnmbar . 

11 

26 

30 

25 

29 

29 

11 

20 

28 

27 

28 

15 

6 

11 

Baigarh 

11 

26 

30 

28 

29 

29 

11 

21 

29 

27 

28 

15 

6 

11 

MooUan (Pnnjah) 

10 

24 

27 

... 

21 

24 

10 

21 

29 

> 28 

... 

14 

... 

11 


It wiU he seen that for cotton, jatocir, masina, HI, hejar, and tobacco the 
rates are uniform for all tahsils ; while for hajra, moth, maize, mung, wheat, 
barley, gram, and oilseeds there are slight variations of from one to three seers 
per rupee. These differences are justified by variations in the harvest prices 
and are due either to the fact that the particular crop is grown in greater or 
less abundance in certain tahsils or to the varying facilities for communication. 
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Thus laj 7 'a is cheaper in Tijara and Bahror, hecanse it is the staple crop 
of those tahsila and both are some distance from the tailway. For the same 
reason maize is cheapest in Rajgarh, being very extensively grown in the remote 
hill villages of Circle I whence export is difficult. The variation in the price 
of raM crops is very small — in no case more than one seer per rupee, their 
prices being steadied by the fact that they are nearly .always in demand for 
export. 

After writing the above I bad an opportunity of referring to the scale o^ 
prices sanctioned last year for use in the Mooltan settlement, and I have added 
them at the foot of the above table. The close correspondence between them 
and the rates I have assumed is very striking, and where there is a difference, 
as in the case of jatoar and 7>ioth, it is due to the fact that these crops are very 
sparingly grown in Mooltan. The comparison brings out prominently bow the 
extension of railway communications has caused prices to approximate in 
distant and widely different tracts. 

For crops such as vegetables, melons, cJiwa, indigo, sugarcane, of which 
it is difficult to ascertain the outturn, and which under the old system were 
assessed as sabti—at cash rates per bigha, I have assumed a cash value varying 
bom Bs. 5 to lls. 20 per higha according to the class of the crop and of the 
soil on which it is grown. The area under these crops is not more than 3 per 
cent, of the whole in any tahsil. 

103. The increase of prices for assessment purposes may be worked out by 
inorcaso of priecB for aasoBBinont pur- taking tho crops of the year 1897*98 as a 
poses. constant quantity and ascertaining their 

valuo— 

(c) according to the actual prices prevailing before last settlement and 
the actual prices of the eleven years preceding the settlement ; 

(&) according to the assumed prices of last settlement and the prices now 
assumed. 

The latter comparison will not be very useful as the data of last settlement 
are incomplete, and even then they were not brought up to date, stopping short 
at 1871-72. But taking only the crops for which figures are available, the rise 
in prices now assumed as compared with those given by Major Powlott is about 
20 per cent. According to (a) prices have risen in Tijara by 16 per cent., 
in Bahror by 14 pet cent., in Mandawar by 11 per cent, in Katumbar by 
16-6 per cent., and in Rajgarh by 13 per cent. All round, prices in these 
tahsils from the agriculturist point of view have therefore risen by from 11 to 
16'6 per cent., while in the eastern tahsils the enhancement was from 15 to 25 
per cent. 

In Mooltan the rise in actual prices as compared with those prevailing 
before last settlement which was made in 1877, or only a year later than that 
of Alwar, has been estimated at between 13 and 14 per cent., or almost exactly 
the same as my estimate. Against this rise of prices must, however, ho setoff 
the increase in the cost of production owing to the price of labour, agricultural 
implements, and cattle having gone up. It must also be remembered that the 
agriculturist benefits by high prices only so long as be is a seller. Immediately 
be becomes a buyer, as most of the poorer zamindars become in years of scar- 
city, he suffers rather than benefits from them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Chops and Odtt-den. 

iutemont and Statement II sbows in detail for 

each tahsil the area of crop grown — 

(a) for last settlement, 

(b) for each of the five years 1892-93 to 1896-97 and the average of 

that period, and 
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(c) for the year 1897-98 — which, being an average year is taten as the 
basis of the new assessment. 

The following abstract summarises the information, showing in the form of 
percentages the area of crops grown on 100 bighas of cultivation. 



The efficiency of cultivation, i.e., the area of crops soion on 100 bighas of 
cultivation, will appear from the last column of the statement. At last settlement 
the area of crops was equal to the area of cultivation in Tijara, Mandawar, and 
Katumhar ; 2 per cent, inexcess in Bahror and 10 per cent, in excess in Rajgarh 
where double cropping on the wells is very common. The figures for the average 
of the five years 1892-93 to 1896-97 are probably not very trustworthy as they 
are based on the rough crop-inspections made by patwaris under indifferent 
supervision, but so far as they go, they show that the efficiency of cultivation 
has considerably decreased in all tahsils but especially in Katumbar, where on 
the average out of 100 bighas of cultivation only 85 were sown with crops. 
This period included the two very bad years 1895-96 and 1896-97 when owing 
to the drought much land went out of cultivation. The figures for the year 
1897-98 show an improvement on those of last settlement in Tijara, Mandawar, 
and liajgarh and a slight falling off in Bahror and Katumbar. In that year on 
100 bighas of cultivation 112 bighas of crops were sown in Eajgarh, and from 
98 to 106 bighas in the other tahsils. Rajgarh is in fact the only tahsil in 
which double cropping is carried on to any extent. 

■It will be understood of course that the figures represent only ‘'area sown” 
and not "area harvested.” No attempt has hitherto been made to estimate 
the area of crops that failed. 

105. The next point to note^in the figures is the proportion of Kharif and 
nroportioji of Habi and wri n.rff crops crops. The proportion of the latter 

and of irrigated and unirrigated. jiag nearly doubled in Tijara owing to the 

increase of wells and of the dahri area ; in Mandawar, Katumbar and liajgarh 
it shows an appreciable hut not considerable increase; while in Bahror it has 
fallen off by more than half owing almost entirely to the great decrease in the 
area sown with gram. The superior Maitiyar soil of this tahsilrequires a good 


L 
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rainfall for tlie growtli'of Sahi crops smd tlie rainfallUiks b&'bri deficient for the 
last three or four years. It will be seen that the ^toportion'of fij^st dlass crops — 
sugarcane, wheat, cotton, rice — is very low in all .tahsils. Cane , and rice are 
hardly grown at all, while cotton and' wheat together amount to less than 6 per 
cent, of the crop area except in Eajgarh where they exceed 10 per cent. 

Comparing the proportion of eJiaJii, dahri and barani crops now grown with 
that of last settlement, it will he seen that the proportion of barani crops has 
increased very slightly in Bahror, slightly in Mandawar, and has decreased 
considerably in the remaining labsils. As the proportioti of chaU has changed 
little in these tahsils, the decrease in barani is due to the increase in dahri crops 
which at last settlement appear to have been included in barani. 


Chief Kharif crops. 


.106., Tile changes in particular crops 
will now be referred to; 


The area under cotton has doubled in Bahror and remained stationary in 

B ajgarh. In the remaining tahsils its cul- 
tivation has decreased enormously ; bnt this 
falling oS is probably only temporary and is partly due to the want of rain at 
sowing-time in 1897, and partly to the anxiety of the zamindars then recovering 
from scarcity to put as large an area as possible under food-crops. In no tahsil 
does the area exceed 6 per cent, of the cultivation. 


.Baym may be regarded as the staple in all tahsils but Eajgarh. Its cul- 

tivation has decreased slightly iu- Tijara, 
' where it still however covers more than half 

the total crop-area, and in' Katumbar where it is over one-third but has in- 
creased from 35 to 66 percent, in Bahror and from 30 to 35 per cent, in Manda- 
war. In Eajgarh it has risen from 11 to 13' per cent.. The soil- of the three 
northern tahsils is particularly suited for bajra, and it is the most- popular of all 
autumn crops, as it does not require heavy rain and ripens early.- In these 
tahsils too the bajra stalks Qcarbi) are the most certain and useful form of fodder. 
They are carefully dried and stacked, the stacks being neatly surrounded with 
a covering of twigs or thatched with reeds to protect them from- the weather, 
and id' this form they are kept for years, forming the zamindar’s main- resource 
in a fodder famine. The manner in, which the people carefully preserve their 
karbi, which in the Punjab is left to rot or used for fuel, is a striking evidence 
ol their thrift and forethought. 


Jaioar is little grown in the light soil of tlie' northern tahsils, arid is only 

1 per cent, in Tijara and 7 per cent, in Bahror 
, “ “ ' . and Mandawar. The area has .increased 

considerably in these two tahsils, while' in Katumbar and^ Eajgarh tbe' area is 
practically stationary. In the former it is .one-seventH and in the latter twO- 
sevenths of the crop prea. The rich soil of Eajgarh is particularly suited for 
jaicar and it has a far larger area than any other crop. In Katumbar arid 
Eajgarh theycfica?’ stalks are as carefully preserved for f odder asthe&eyriastallss 
in the northern tahsils. 


Maize is hardly grown at'all outside Eajgarh,- where its cultivation- has 

increased slightly, and it now eomesto one- 
tenth of the whole crop- area.- It is one of 
the chiel food-grains of this tahsil; The land is' generally manured and plough- 
ed three times before sowing. It is sown'early in-the' rains from-the middle of 
June to the end of July. If rains are favourable and the situation . is good it 
ripens without irrigation, but as a. rule it receives a couple of waterings. The 
crop ripens early in October and after the stalks have been cut and dried the 
grain is beaten out by sticks. The stalks are used as fodder for other' than milch 
cattle, as they are said to lessen the supply of milk. The crop while it is grow- 
ing has to he carefully fended in 'and -watched, as it is apt to be preyed upon by 
P^oJ jackals'and'porcupines.'’ 
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The KJiaHf pulses, moth, mtmg and maih are rarely grown alone, but 
. moreigenerally in combination with hajra, 

jawar, Ul, or chawala, and are included 
under the general term of Masim. The proportion of mmig and mash is small 
as these require a fairly good soil, and mastna is generally sown on the worst. 
The area has decreased very lareely in all tahsils — an evidence of improved 
husbandry — but is still large, vie., about 14 per cent, in Tijara, 18 per cent, in 
Bahror, 22 per cent, in Mandawar, 16 per cent, in Katumliar, and about 8 per 
cent, in Rajgarb. The cultivation is of the roughest kind, as there is no pre- 
liminary preparation of the land and the seed is ploughed in at time of sowing. 
The crop as soon as it sprouts is therefore overrun with weeds and unless these 
are removed, the plants are choked and the outturn very poor. 

Gawar and charri are always classed together as crops grown purely for 

fodder. The area is therefore greatest 
Qawar, Charri. ^ where there is little good grasin| land. 

It has increased ^considerably in all tahsils, ©is., 'from 6 to 11 percent, in Tijara, 
from 2 tp 4 per cept. in Bahror, from 1 to 3 per cent, in Mandawar, and from 5 
to 6 ^percent, in Katumhar, In Baigarh where there is abundant pasture the 
area is only 1 per pent. 

Miscellaneous hharif crops cover an area of less than 1 per cent, in the 
TTv. . 1 . three northern tahsils, 3 per cent, in 

Batumbar and 2 per cent, in Rajgarh. 
In the latter 79 highas of indigo and 196 of sugarcane were grown in 1897-98, 
but these crops are almost unknown nowin the other tahsils, though sugarcane 
at pne time appears to have been extensively cultivated. 

107. Of ralii crops wheat comes to only 2 per cent, in Bahror, 3 per cent. 

Eabi crops. of the ctop area in Tijara, Mandawar and 

Katumhar, and about 6 per cent, in Baj- 
garh. The area has risen in Tijara and Rajgarh owing to the increase of chahi 
and dahri land, but is stationary elsewhere. It requires more waterings than 
barley, and as it ripens later, is more liable to damage from the dry hot winds 
of March .and from the attacks of insects. It is never grown as a harani crop. 

Barley is the largest and most popular of raU crops. It has increased in 

area in Tijara, but is stationary elsewhere. 

° ' In Rajgarh, where irrigation is most deve- 

loped, it comes to one-sixth of the total crop area, in Mandawar and Katumhar, 
one-tenth, in Tijara about one-ninth, while in Bahror it amounts to only 6 per 


cent. 


When sown alone its cultivation is limited io chahi or dahrilands though 


in the light sandy soils of Topokra it is sometimes seen holding its own as a dry 
crop. In the good barani soils it is however somtimes grown with gram or 
oilseeds if rains have been favourable. 

The area under gram has fallen off enormously in Bahror, probably owing 

to short and ill-timed rainfall in recent 
years and slightly in Mandawar, hut shows 
a steady increase in the remaining three tahsils. It amounts to iO per cent, of 
the area in Mandawar and Rajgarh. It is nearly always a barani or dahri crop. 

The various combinations of wheat, barley and gram are unimportant crops 

in these tahsils, in none of which does the 
aiea under them exceed 1 per cent. 

The rabi oilseeds — sarson and rapeseed — are little grown except in Manda- 

war where the area has risen from 4 to 10 
, percent. The light cool soil of this tahsil, 

as of Kishengarh, is just what this crop requires, and it is perhaps the most 
remunerative of all. 


Bejar, gochni, gojra. 


l>2 


j rtA-nt nf tlie area in Raisrarli and one 

Otlier m6j orops come ^ less elsewhere. The most pay- 

MiBoeUaneoua rabi crops. -^j^g (cummin) and tbaoco. The 


. Tahsil. 

Tobacco. 

Ziia. 








! 

54. 

267 

Tijara 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 



208 

106 

Katumbar . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 




455 

Eajgarb 

• 
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The outturn is from ii to 2^ mam per bigha, and it sells for 5 seers per rupee. 

1 08 The only crops which are generally irrigated from wells are the early- 

• sown (Baisakhi) cotton, maize, and vege- 

Generai remarks on crops. tables in the Kliarif ; wheat, barley, goolmi 

rwbeat and barley mixed), dra, tobacco, and vegetables in tbe wSi The per- 
of irrigated to total crops in 1897-9S was 8 per cent, in Tgara and 
Srfr, ll per cent, in Mandawar, 17 per cent, in Eatumbar, and 38 per cent. 

in Eajgarb, 

Comparing the kinds of crops grown now with those of last settlement 
there is a general improvement in their quality. It is true that the area under 
cotton shows a marked falling off, but this is probably temporary. 

109 The next question is to determine average rates of yield for these crops 

and then applying the scale of prices fixed 
Method of arriving at rates of yield. Chapter IV to estimate their total Value 

and deduce the owner’s and the State’s share. 

The remarks on this point in paragraphs 94 and 96 of last year’s report need 
not be repeated. Major Powlett’s opinion as to the uselessness of this method 
has already been quoted. In Enigarh, however, the Superintendent at last 
settlement made a series of experiments on barley, and wheat in each parga/na. 
He selected plots in representative villages to show the highest, lowest and 
average yield, and took the mean of them as the average outturn. The process 
was only partial and the results are not convincing. 

At the present settlement experiments have been made on the chief crops 
in both harvests during the last three years by the settlement and tahsil establish" 
ment. The Deputy Collectors have 'personally earned out a good many, and I 
was personally able to make nine experiments on different crops in Tijara in 
last rail- The number of experiments made, the average outturn, and the rates 
of yield now assumed are shown in detail in Appendix D. The rates assumed 
are* generally rather lower than those brought out by the experiments, as the 
tahsil and subordinate settlement ofidcials to show their zeal for State interests 
have a tendency to select for experiment plots rather above the average. The 
Deputy Collectors and myself during our tours whilst the harvest was. standing 
lost no opportunity of arriving at the yield of average field by enquiry and 
experiment. Naturally, in answer to enquiries the zamindars would, in the 
first instance, generally understate the probable yield by at least one-half, but 
when they come to know that their statements would be tested by the crop 
being put* under experiment, their replies came nearer to the truth. 

In fixing the rates finally assumed regard was paid chiefly to the experi- 
ments made in average plots by the Deputy Collectors and myself, also to the 
results arrived at in similar soils under similar agricultural conditions in the 
eastern tahsils of Alwar, and the northern tahsils of Bhartpur, and to the 
opinion of the zamindars and local officials. As it was impossible to carry out 
experiments for each crop in each kind of soil in which it was grown, the 
estimate was based for soils on which no experiment was made on the results 
.assumed for the class nearest in quality after actual experiment. 

110, The rates assumed for the chief crops in both harvests are shown in 
Bates of outtiirn assumed. comparative form in the following table : — 
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Unifies that th® entry “S Si The figures allow in each case 

for seed, the am<orop f tobigha is about the same as that given 

tain factors as conditions generally, to represent, the 

probable average rai^^^^ 

My estimate ' . 7 to 12 mans and for dahn from 3 

to 10 lam. In for (iSglon atk settlement the average 

rate per bigha 7^^ was 9 mans and for dahn Ik mans. 

My estiiuate from 10 to 16 mans, the Gmgaon aver- 

aee H wjaw for cZsa/iJ barley tahen as from 3^ ma^is in the very 

age barley is ,taKcn _d a Tj^ ^^^rh, while the 

inferior daMv^-V^ ^•.. no -„w,,o Iq the superior daltn 01 j^ajoaiix, 

82 of Mr. Wilson rates I assume are on the whole distinc ly 

higher except for ® \ pram. The comparison of course is n ^ 

accurate, but as 1 3 co j^Q^thern tahsils all touch Qurgaon, it is of some 

m- Betas ,,, 

Fodder d( (. cattle employed in agii* 

culture and thus „ . - l-l^e cost of production ; (2) the ‘ 

crops which P^gVto on an average of years 

The necessity for ^7 fodder deductions will appear from the 

in paragraph 96, 1 °whirh show^therels little* good pasture land in any tahsils but 
Eajgarhandtoa g^ent in Katumbar. 

In the rains ® , 3 __ |;]je young grass and on the early charri ; 

after-the rains in T^T^mths o/Se or stalhs of jaioar and lajra 

mixed with pala, in hard work are given part ^ 

crop, the bf gf f JTJof oli Tofs^the winter besides ^ 

nko pivBn nart 0^ vegetable orops^o.^ — etc.), 

j i., * p , ijr is scarce some of the sarson, as well as green barley. When 
ana II 0 ner 0 ai_ ^gj^pg^ ^jjgy j^^g fg^ hJmsa of the wheat, barley and 

no +1,0 area under spring crops is comparatively small, this resource 
? 1 f exhausted, and unless there is a store of /:a7'bi to fall hack 

n +ii on+flo are reduced to great straits for a month or two in the hot 

father Lfore th® "P S^ass. Thus it may he 

. ^ time to supplement the natural pasture and the stock of JearM 

1 the autumn and spring crops, and I have therefore after 

lo^al enquiry ant'^ comparison with other tracts fixed the following as the 
deduction’s for foc®®^ * 


% 

\ 


Crop. 

Tijara. 

Baliror and 
Mandavrar. 

Katumbar. 

I 

JRajgarh. 

Gawar charri . 


• 

All 

All 

All 

All 

Moth, maEina . * 

’ 

4 

20 per cent. 

26 per cent. 

26 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

Jawar 

• 

• 

12 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

6 per cent. 


I 
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Crop. 

Tijaro. 

Sarsb^E 

t 

0 • • 

Vegetables .... 

4 . 

Barley ..... 

> t , 

6 per cent, 

t ) 

Peiuenla^e of crop area 

15 . 


Babror and 
ilandawsr. 

Katnmbar. 

i 

I 

Eajgatb. 

1 

i . . 

1 

\ . . 

1 

mi. 

4 . . 

\ ■ 

\ 

1 

i'5 per cent. 

Gram, 5 per 

3 per cent. 

1 

cent. 


, ^ 1 

1 

Barley 

s „ » 

124 and' 10 

124 • 

6 


These deductions come to 16 per cent, of the crop area in Tijara, where the 
cultiirahle waste is little and the area of gaimr charri large, 12|- per cent, in 
Katumhar and Bahror, lO'per oeht in Mandawar, and only about 8 per cent, in 
Eajgarh where pasture is abundant. 


112. The rates of yield represent the average produce of harvested crops in 
A„ „ a series of years, but do not tate account 

of the area of crops that yield no return 
beyond the seed, having failed owing to excessive drought or excessive rainfall, 
or other calamities of season. Drought is of course the most frequent' cause of 
failure in these tahsils with a rainfall averaging from 17 to 26 inches and 
varying enormously from one year to another, and from 69 to 90' per cent, of 
the crops dependent solely on, that rainfall. , ‘ , 

I have tlieferore with reference to local conditions," and' the considerations 
stated in paragraph 98 of last year’s report decided on the following deductions 
in each tahsil as representing the extent to which crops in' a series of years fail 
wholly or completely : — 


Tabtil. 

i 

■ ^fe.Kb- 

Babi. 

On total crops 
of tho jear. 

Tijata ........ 

12 

5 

10 

Bahror 

10 

5 

9-3 

Maodft'vrar ,••••••* 

' 10 ' 


' 8-5 

Kstriznbsr • • • *, • • ♦ • 

10 

6 

' 10 

•••••••« 

3 por coat, chaht 
and dohri. 

8 por cent, barani 

6-5 


Thus the deductions on this account vaty from 5’6 per cent, in Rajgarh, 
where the rainfall is highest, and the area protected by irrigation greatest', to 10 
per cent, in Tija'ra'and Katu'mbar, where the rainfall’is'^lowest or-suhject to the 
greatest fluctuations. 

1 j^3. Dor the reasons given in paragraph-99 of last year’s report, I have made' 
Menials’ dues and straw. ’ deduction for menials’ dues, nor have I 

. ' 1 taken into consideration the value of "the 

straw or other fodder yielded-'by the crops, >as it generally goes to feed the eat.tle‘ 
and the landlord gets no share in it. It is now and t^en sold in villages close- 
to large towns, hut such cases are rare in these tab'sils and ban be taken into 
account in the village assessments. • ' 

114. 'We are now in a position to determine the total value of the produce 

Total value oJ produce.' -year 1897-98.; ta'ken as thb' basis 

Of assessment. Applying the commutation 
prices assumed (paragraph' l02) to the crop areas of the year (statement III)* 
multiplied by the rates of yield (paragraph 110;, or in the case of miscellaneous 
crop by thd price assumed per higha (paragraph 102), after deducting the per- 
centages allowed for fodder and failure, the value of the crops in’ each tahsil 
works out as follows — for details seo Appendix E 
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For comparison, I have also shown the value of the crops of the five years 
1892-93—1896-97 and of the present year 1898-99. 



Avorago of 
iiro ;oaia. 

Vnluo of 

1897-08. 

TiiLsil. 

crops 1898- 
09. 

Kbarif. 

i 

Rfttj. j 

Total. 

Tijara . • . . 

689,480 

678,687 

417,058 

318,259 

785,317 

Babror .... 

840,748 

782,716 

574,493 

268,676 

843,169 

Mnndawar .... 

739,916 

691,240 

'289,716 

452,491 

742,207 

Katumbar ... 

593,869 

695,368 

389,404 

297,021 

686,425 

Bajgarb .... 

669,663 

681,200 

857,064 

858,814 

716,478 


Taking one-fourth of the produce of 1897-98 as at last settlement as a 
rough estimate of the State sliare its money value is — 


Tijara . 
Babror 


1,33,829 

2,10,792 


Maiidawar 

Katumbar 


3,85,552 

1,71,60G 


Baigarh 


1,79,120 


But the necessity for caution in assessment is brought homo by the fact 
that in all tahsils, hut particularly in Tijara and Katumbar, the value of the crops 
for the year 1897-98 is higher than the average value of the five years preceding 
and of the present year 1898-99 thus proving that an assessment which may be 
moderate in an average year may fall heavily the next, if the rainfall or harvests 
are even slightly below the normal. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Owner’s share of the Prhouoe and its valhe. 

} 

116. In paragraph 81 the area held in each tahsil by tenants paying in 
ordtaaryratos of batoL kind has been shown. The details of the 

hatw rents are given in the following 

table ; — 


Tnlisil. 

Totai. aeea. 

Paying J . 

OB MOBE. 

PatikoJ' 

PatinoI" 

PatikoJ" 

Olber kind 
rent«. 

Irriga- 

ted. 

Hnirri- 

gated. 

Total. 

Irriga- 

ted. 

Hnirri- 

gated. 

Irriga- 

ted. 

Unirri- 

gotod. 

Irriga- 

ted. 

Hnirri- 

gated. 

Irriga- 

ted. 

Cidtri- 

g Cii. 

Tijara 

1 

987 

098 

6 

474 

... 

96 

6 

410 

j 

1 

2 

• t* ' 

Babror . , 

997 

1,901 

2,898 

80 

438 

1 

8 , 

78 

751 

1,169 

47 

121 

210 

Mandawar . 

1,037 

967 

2.001 

14 

176 

7 

3 

1,016 

784 


4 


Katumbar . , 

81 

6 

87 

• •• 


• •• 

• *« 

81 

C 


• •• 


Rajgarb . 

222 

269 

481 

19 

14 

• •• 

1 

201 

226 

2 

18 

... 


The area is insignificant — nowhere amounting to 2 per cent.— and the 
statiistics are therefore not very convincing, hut so far as they go, they show that 
of irrigated land on which the cost of production is highest the owner’s share 
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is commonly one-third, while for unirrigated land it is sometimes one-halfj 
more frequently one-third, and very rarely less. These kind rents are generally 
found in Rajput villages. Where, however, the owner takes only one-third in 
harani land, he also receives the pala of both harvests, which is a not in- 
considerable addition to the rent. 

In jagir villages cash rents are most common, and where haiai rents are 
taken they vary considerably according to soil and locality. In one village in 
Katumbar the rate for harani is one-third, in another the rate for dahri is one- 
half, In many villages of llajgarh the jagirdars take one-third share all-round, 
but they receive other customary dues — see page 94, Powlett’s Gazetteer, •ciz ., — 

(1) one seer per maund on all the produce j 

[%) a day's work from every ploush in the village j 

(5) a load of green corn from every lao ; 

(4) rupees two or more per marriage ; 

(6) the grass and wild produce of uuottltivated land, and a substantial rent for 

fallow : 

which make the one-third equivalent to two-fifths of the hare grain. All 
authorities agree that the State in the old days endeavoured to collect one-half 
of the jiroduce or its equivalent in kanliut or higlieri rates from all but the 
privileged castes who were let off with one-fourth. No doubt it was not possible 
in all cases to levy as much as one-half but that was the standard aimed at. 

116.’ A consideration of all the facts points to the conclusion arrived at 
Owner’s siiftTe us now determined and 1^ the eastern tahsils, that the owuer s 
its money value. share in cliaM laud may fairly he taken as 

one-third, and in dahri and harani as two-fifths. This agrees fairly closely 
with the standard of kind rents in Gurgaon of which Mr, Wilson (page 82 of 
his revision report) writes : — 

“ So far then as the evidence of the rents in kind goes it may be said that the net 
produce (owner’s share) is at least one-thi.-d of the gross produce on the poorer lands, and 
oue-half on the naturally flooded and moist soil,” 

Assuming therefore the owner’s share to be one-third on chaM and two- 
fifths on other lands, the value of the owner’s share ascertained by applying 
these fractions to the figures in Appendix D, and of the State share at two- 
thirds come out as follows : — 


1 

Taheil. 

1 

Owner’s stare. 

State stare at two- 
Itirds. 

■ 

« 

« « 


• 

« 

• 


2,79,031 

1,86,015 


• 

• • 


• 

« 

» 

* 

5,33,339 

2,15,559 

Mandawar 

• 

• • 


* 

• 

« 

• 

3,77,815 

1,85,210 

Katumbar 

' 

« 

. • 


• 

. 

• 

• 

2,55,192 

1,70,128 

Rajgarh . 

• 

• • 


• 

• 


• 

2,55,491 

1,70,827 


117. We have now obtained the value of the owner’s share, t.e., total net 
Value of owner’s share per bigha, t.e., assets, and of the State share as based 
^ on rents in kind. We can by the same 

process amve at the net assets or value of the kind rental per higha for 
each class of land, and two-thirds of tliis will give the State share or theore- 
tical revenue rate per higha. The method has been explained in paragraph 104 
of last year’s report. Taking any particular class of soil, e.g., dahri present, the 


ar 









total area of crops grown on it, wliedier chain, claliri, or haraui during. enters IV 
1897-98 is ascertained, their money value is worked out according to Oha{’ money 
and V, allowance being made for fodder and failure of crops. The total of pro- 
value divided by the total area of cultivation gives the value of a higha i we get 
duce. Taking one-third of this for chain and two-fifths for dahri-hara nio-thirds 
the money value of the ownei’’s share, or not assets rates per bigha, Twl rents, 
of this gives the State share or theoretical revenue rates based on kin© shown 
The net assets rate and revenue rates so ascertained for each tahsil an 
in the following table ; — 


Tohsit. Partlealars. 
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• 119.. The tenants who pay at owner’s rates are generally either (1) owners 

Explanation of tenants paying at owners’ cultivating one ailOthei'S’ holdings hy way 

of temper aiy exchangee, or (2) relations of 
owners or old tenants who hare been long settled in tlie village and though, not 
recorded as occupancy tenants have acquired by prescription the right or privilege 
to hold at the same rate as owneis, or (3) tenants who hold infeiior lands and 
pay for it at the same rate, as the owners pay for superior, or (4) tenants who 
at the instigation or tlie owners have wilfully understated their rents, that the 
profits of the owners might not be disclosed. The praciiee that all cultivators 
whether owner or tenants should pay at a uniform rate unless the tenants have 
entered into a written engagement {patta-Jcahiiliyat) to pay at otliei’ rates, is 
very common in Native States, and is in fact part of their traditional policy. 
In the absence of a wiitten patta, the tenants if made to pay a higher rate than 
the owners can and often do sue the latter in the Revenue Courts for over 
realisation, and any excess or profits then disclosed is liable to be forfeited to the 
State. -To safeguard themselves against such interference, the owners are 
therefore apt to show all tenants except pattadars as paying at revenue 
rates, but at the same time nith an eye to their own profits they realise some- 
thing in the form of JSaarana before putting the tenants in possession, or at 
the time of the annual harvester hachh they, witli the connivance of the patwari 
and sometimes of the talisil officials, include certain fictitious or surplus items 
in the demand so as to leave themselves a profit. The figuies given in the 
above table show that in Mandawar, Kalumbarand Eajgarh the average rent 
paid by tenants bolding at “ owners’ rates ” exceeds that paid by tenants at 
“ other rates.” The explanation of this is that a large proportion of the land 
held at owners’ rates is alialii. The owners generally associate tenants with them- 
selves to work a share in the well, and all generally pay at the same rate. If 
the rents are worked out by soils, it will be seen that the rents at ” other rates ” 
are higher in these tahsils too. Thus in Mandawar the figures are : — 



At owKKns’ bates. 

At otheb bates. 

Soil. 

Area. 

Ainoi nt of 

1 cut. 

Rnto pet 
biglia. 

Area. 

Amount of 
rent. 

Bate per 
bigfjB. 

Ghabl 

1 

3,t46 

13,506 

3-14-9 

1 

8,117 

13,629 

4-4-1 

Baron! . . 

9,.V'J0 

9,896 

1-1-6 

28,052 

31,121 

1-1-9 


120. We may now examine in detail the “other cash rents ” which are 

found on over one-seventh of the cultivated 
other cash rents-difficuity in ascertain- g^^ea in Baliror, on between one-fourth and 
g rea ren s. Tijara, Mandawar and Rajgarb, 

and on nearly one-half in Katnmhar. These rents are extracted from the records 
of 1897-98, and were in each case attested on the spot hy owners and tenants. 
AS explained, however, in paragraphs 107 and 108 of last year’s report we were 
everywhere met hy a tacit conspiracy to conceal or understate rents. The 
zamindars being aware of the fact that at last Settlement actual or assumed cash 
, rent rales supplied the chief data for assessment, and still influenced hy the 
fear— which the mistaken policy of the State in the past, and of some of its 
officials in the present day has not tended to dissipate — that the State, will 
appropriate the entire rental, were generally found unwilling to disclose the 
actual rents, and even intimidated the tenants from doing so. 

Major Powlett at last Settlement was confronted with the same difficulty* 
I quote his remarks about the Tijara Tahsil: 

“ The f.net is I vras baffled by the extraordinary dlEBoulties which I had-i^o contend with 
in ascertaining rent rates, viz',, a combination of proprietojs, patwaris and cultivators, which 
I had not the means o£ discovering ns British Settlement Odicers have in the decided lent 
cases and rentals registered in good faith.” 

The difficulties in the way of arriving at the true facts have not diminished 

' — - - ' jj; 2 
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since. Some of tlie most flagrant cases of concealment have been detected and 
the lambardars and others responsible punished by fine. In some cases tbe only 
means of getting at tbe truth was to take the Meo Zamindars into the mosque, 
and there make them take oath on the banner of lyaZa?;— the apostle who con- 
verted them to Islam— the only oath -wbieh will bind a lleo. 

121. I give below from statement VII tbe average cash' rents for different 
° , classes of soil deduced from the khafatini 

diffl^ent^soifa asset? and ‘st^te entries, but from the above remarks, it will 

share according to them. be Understood that I cannot with any con- 

fidence vouch for their accurately representing the full letting value. 


l 


CsAni. 


Dahri. 



Barani. 



TahsU. 

I. 

II. 

Tompora- 

ly. 

Avorago. 

■ 



Mattiyar. 

Ehnrl, 

Bharll. 

Total 

Tijara . 

E A. P. 

••• 

K A. P. 

... 

E A. P. 

2 12 3 

E A. P. 

• •• 

;r a. p. 

, 

18 0 

H A. P. 

E A. P. 

10 2 

E A. P. 

0 12 4 

E A. P. 

0 11 2 

Ra. p. 

Bahror . 

■ ** 


.«« 

4 G 0 




2 0 U 

110 

0 12 9 

1 11 6 

Mandawar 




4 0 4 

• •• 

2 6 11 

1 0 11 

14 9 

0 13 9 

0 13 9 

117 

Katambar 


... 


3 11 0 

• •• 

1 14 0 

1 11 0 

18 0 

12 0 


13 0 

EajgarL, Chak I 

.. 11 

««» 

... 


6 10 

4 6 0 

• •• 

2 10 

1 11 0 


»** 


• •• 

»•» 

O O 

Total , 

■ 

■ 

■ 

4 10 0 

■ 





■ 

12 0 


Applying these rates in each tahsil to the total cultivated area of each class 
we get the net assets and the State share as given below, and I have shown the 
present Jama for comparison. 


Tahsil. 

Net ft‘>8ots ly 
lhatanni rontB. 

1 or Slate Blare 

1 

' PrOBOnt Jama. 

1 

Tijara 

B 

1,86,182 

s 

1,24,121 

. fi 

1,58,903 

rChakI 

1, 44,628 

96,419 

96,890 

Bahror •< 

C 3 } H ■ • • 1 

1,54,606 

1,08,070 

97,684 

Total . 

2,99,288 

1,99,489 

1,94,574 

Mandawar ..... 

2,18,887 

1,42,258 

1,60,739 

Katmnbar ...... 

1,70,855 

1,18;570 

1,59,658 

„ (Chak I 

66,880 

87,920 

59,097 

Rajgarh j 

t JJ II • 1 • • 

1,04,782 

69,855 

97,276 

Total 

1,61,662 

1,07,776 

1,66,372 
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Tims in all tahsilsbut Bahror, where owing to the demand for latid and 
the litigiousness of the people, competitive rents are most common and less 
easily concealed, the two-thirds net assets by kliutauni cash rents come out 
much lower than even the present demand. 

122. I need not comment further on the character of the hliat'tvni rentsj 
„ . , . , . . . , , but will now refer to the measures 

opecml onquin to nsocrtain genuine cash reiita» , i . ? x i m j. i • xt 

taken in each tahsil to ascertain the 
true competitive rents. These consisted generally in — 

(1) ascertaining the cash rents paid on petty maji plots, -and State 

lands — see statement VII — in which there was less reason for 
concealment j 

(2) enquiry into the cash rents paid in maJi and jagir villages ; 

(3) tailing specimen holdings or villages in which special care was taken 

to ascertain the actual cash rents. 


Kholanni and a'snmcd rent rates in Tijara. 


123. Thus in Tijara the average rents 
found to exist on (1) are — 


Detail, 

ChoHi. 

Daliri. 1 

1 

Babani. 

Total 

AVEBAOS. 

i 

1 

OhiVnot. 

Jlattiyar. 

BhurL 

Bhntll. 

Total. 


Gs. X. p. 


Rs. X. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. JL P 

Re. A. P. 

Rs, X. P 

Rs. X. P. 

MnS • . 

8 12 2 


... 

2 10 10 

1 6 2 

0 8 2 

(*• 

2 8 3 

Siota property 

6 4 10 

H 

... 

... 

4 0 5 

0 12 0 


6 12 4 


The rents on State property are no doubt exceptionally high as the land is 
close to Tijara, and the barani plots contain some valuable her trees. 


In this tahsil it was impossible to derive any aid from (2), hub the special 
enquiry based on (3), ie., carefully attested rents in, specimen, holdings or. 
villages gave the following results : 


OHAHI, 

DHABI. 

1 

BARANI. 

m 

«7 

to 

e: 

•p 

o 

u 

o 

.a 

a 

1 

•*» 

a 

o 

o 

to 

a 

n 

o 

Peebekt. 

PoniiEB. j 

Babisbi. 

MATPirAE. 

Sbub I. 

Bheb II. 

m 

ef 

to 

s 

p 

0 

0 

.£3 

1 

J 

43 

a 

0 

H 

O 

to 

2 

1 

Cb 

0 

to 

a 

•M 

o 

u 

9 

f 

a 

43 

a 

0 

M 

O 

to 

eS 

0 

« 

0 

to 

a 

1 

0 

o 

.a 

a 

0 

1 

1 

1 

42 1 

d 

0 1 

M 

0 

to 

2 

O 

P’ 

< 

a 

0 

to 

c: 

T 

s 

.o 

E 

a 

2; 

0 

0 

ft. 

s, 

1 

n 

0 

C» 

to 

a 

T 

o 

ftj 

0 

•A 

a 

0 

O 

M 

0 

to 

0 

ft. 

0 

0 

s. 

bo 

rt 

P 

s. 

o 

ft. 

o 

rO 

a 

0 

43 

0 

O 

ft. 

o 

o 

>■ 

<1 

1 

i 

1 

12 ; 




2 

Be. A. P. 

8 6 6 


Rs. A. P. 

7 

Rs. A. P. 

2 7' 0 

6 

Rs. A. P. 

2 7 6 

8 

Us. A. P. 

1 6 10 


These are however the average of selected holdings; the villages taken are 
above the average, and the rates therefore represent rather the maximum than 
the average letting value. 


The Deputy Collector therefore under my instructions extended the enquiry 
to 31 whole villages which are fairly representative, and in which there was 
reason for thinking that the correct rents had been disclosed. Instead of taking 
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selected holdings, all the holdings paying cash rents were tahen into account. 
The average of the rents actually realised in those 3L villages is as follows ; — 





Babaxi. 

Chalii (all round) . | 

llnliri (all loniid). 

1 

Mattij 

ar. 

Bhur I. 

Bhnr II. 

B 

1 

A. P. 

B A. r. 

B 

A, P. 

B A. r. 

i 

B A. P. 

4 

4 1 

'2 8 0 

1 

IS 0 

13 0 

0 14 G 


JJ'L-om a comparison of all the data available, the Deputy Collector and my- 
self fixed the following as the average cash rent latos for the tahsil, Except 
in the case of mailiyar they approximate closely to tho average of actual rents 
in 31 villages : — 


CnAnr. 

PAiini. 

Babam. 

I. 

II. 

Temporary. 

1 

Present. 

I’crmcr. 

Bari^lii. 

Maltlyar. 

Bhur I. 

Eh.ir 11. 

B A. P. 

R A. P.l 

1 

E A, r. 

1 

E A. r 

B A. P. 

B A. r. 

E A. P. 

E A. P, 

B A. T. 

4 14 0 

1 

S 4 0 

2 15 0 

3 0 0 

1 IS 0 

1 

1 13 0 

4 0 

3 1 0 

0 12 C 


These rates, applied to the areas of 1897*98, give a theoretical net assets 
of R 2,66,684, of which the State share at two-thirds comes to R 1,77,789. 


The average rent rates of last Settlement deduced from the village and 
tahsil note books as described in paragraph 116 of last year’s report were : 


Soil. 

^lattiyar. 

Blmr I. • 

Bhnr 11. 

Avemgo. 


B A. P, 

B A. P. 

B A. P. 


B A. P. 

Olmlii • « # • > 

3 16 

2 14 2 

2 11 0 



Dahri . , 

3 4 0 

8 0 3 

3 8 4 


-17 7 

Barani .... 

1 S 0 1 

1 

13 1 

0 16 0 

> 



Kent rates in BabroraiictMaiidawar. 124, In Bahror and Mandawarthe cash 

rents on maji holdings average : 


Tahsil. 

Chalii. 

BaKaM. 

Chiknot. 

Mattij’ar. 

Bhur I. 

Bhnr II, 

Total. 

1 

B A. P. 

B a. P. 

B A. P. 

' B A. P. 

E A. P. 

B A. p. 

Bahror 

4 11 8 

... 

2 16 

1 0 0 

0 10 C 

2 0 0 

Mandawar • . 

1 

8 9 5 

1 15 0 

1 

17 9 

1 4 7 

1 7 2 

1 7 4 
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-vrliicb except in the case of chahi in Mandawar are considerahiy above the 
lihataiini averages. There are several jagir and maji villages in these tahsils, 
but as they have never been surveyed, and the rents are fixed for hacha bighas 
the area of ■which is not constant, accurate comparison with Iclialsa estates is 
impossible. The Deputy Collector in charge of these tahsils, M, Kaliya Ram, 
has taken particular pains to ascertain the true rents by excerpting the rents 
specially attested in specimen villages. His enquiry covers 4il villages in 
Mandawar and 67 in Bahror, of which 32 arc in Circle I, and 35 in Circle II. 
The average cash reuts iu these villages are : 


Tihsil. 

{ Clinhi. 

Daliii. 
Bariahi. 
Kliatli. j 

Bubani. 

Cliiknot. 1 

Mattiy.'ir. 

Bhur I, 

BImr II. 


R A. r. 

H A, r. 

R A. P. 

R A. P. 

R A. P. 

R A. P. 

Biihror, Circle I. . 

4 10 6 

... 


2 8 11 

1 7 1 

16 9 


4 7 S 

... 


1 13 3 

15 4 

0 11 11 

Sliiiidawiir , 

4 8 0 

2 8 0 i 

2 4 0 

1 13 1 

15 8 

1 1 3 


In Bahror pait of a State Rund in Circle I has been leased out for cultiva- 
tion. The land is harani mattiyar of the superior quality common around Bahror 
and the rent which has been raised by competition every 2 or 3 years, is now 
R 3-di-O per bigha and could he raised even still higher. Other harani plots 
of State land or resumed mafis in the vicinity of Bahror are generally leased 
for from R 2-S-O to R 3-4-0 per bigha, which may be considered an average 
rent for the mattiyar laud in this circle. 


After comparing all the data available the following are fixed as fair rent 
rates for these two tahsils, and the rates assumed at last Settlement are also 
shown for purposes of comparison ; 





Cnici. 


Danai. 



PiRAiri. 



Taliell. 

I. 

n. 

Temportrj , 

Total 

Oarlshl 

KluitlL 

Chll.iiot,j 

Mattiyar. 

1 Bhor I. 

Bhurll. 

Total. 

Grand 

ToUl. 

1 

rcinv I, . 

Re. Ji. F. 

4 S 0 

R*. 1. p. 

3 0 0 

Pa«. X, T. 

Rs. 1. F. 

4 2 S 

■ 

Rs, X. r. i 

18 0 

R". i. F. 

Its. i, p. 

2 8 0 

Rs. JL.. F. 

13 0 

Rb. a. r 

0 15 0 

Rb. a. f. 

2 4 0 1 

Rb a. p. 

2 8 0 

Balir r Preteut - 

i 

I ... . 


... 

... 

4 0 3: 

H 

1 B 0 ' 

... 

1 12 0 

15 0 

0 15 0 

1 7 0 

1 12 4 


Tot«l . 

4 8 0 

3 0 0 

1- 

... 1 

1 

4 0 10 

2 22 2 

18 0 

... 

2 2 11 

■ 

0 15 0 

1 12 8 

2 0 6'' 

j 

'•Unfc I. J 




4 0 3 

■ 



2 3 3 

■ 

0 8 0 

1 '5 0 

2 4 0 

rcTner . 

1 1 
1 

. M n. . 

... 

... 


4 C .1 

■ 

1 8 3 

... 

1 11 0 

: 1 2 0 

0 13 3 

14 0 

1 10 3 


Tola: 

... 

... 

j 

... 

■ 

1 

18 3 


1 IG 3 

12 6 

0 13 0 

18 0 

1 14 0 

SlanilaTfar— Present . . 

o 

00 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

■ 

2 12 0 

18 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

16 0' 

0 15 0 

1 10 C 

2 3 0 

Former • . 

1 

... 

... 

4 12 0 

2 6 G 

2 2 0 

2 0 10 

1 11 9 

i 

12 1 

0 14 C : 

17 8 

3 0 7 


These rates I think represent as nearly as possible the actual rents, and the 
relative values of the different classes of soil. As compared with the rates of 
last Settlement, my chaM rents are lower and my harani rents slightly higher. 
The tendenoy in byegone settlements has generally been either to over-estimate 
the produce of cliahi or not to make sufficient allowance for the cost of working, 
and the relative value of harani land in these tahsils has since improved owing 
to the greater area under oilseeds and the inorease in the price of this crop. 
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The net assets and State share according to these rent rates work out as 
■follows : — 


Tat ell. 

Cash rent net assets. 

State slinre. 


a 

a 

011 3(1^ X* • • • • • a 

1,61,714 

l,07,e09 

Bahror ^ 



^ j} IX» *«•»#• 

1,68,347 

1.08,898, 

Total 

3,25,061 

i 

1 

2,16,707 

iMandawar 

2,82,812 

1,88,542 


This estimate of the net assets and of the State share is, however, arrived 
at on the assumption that the rents assumed are applied equally to all lands 
In these two tahsils there is, however, a very large area held by Ea-jputs and 
others {see paragraph 84) whioh is to be assessed eonsiderably below two-fcbirds 
of the net assets. The deductions to be made on this account will be explained 
in Chapter IX. " ^ 


125. In Katumber the khatmmi rents come out very low, and if the State 
Bent rates in Katumbar. share Were based on them as tliey stand 

, the present Jama would have to be reduc- 
ed by nearly 30 per cent. No doubt rents are low in this tahsil owinW to the 
large size of the holdings, the comparative sparseness of tlie population and the 
consequent absence of competition for land. The hhatauni rents are not however 
a safe index to tl.e letting value of land. The data for mafi and. yWr villa-es 
and plots also afford httle assistance. Por mafi plots the cash rents are— ® 
Chabi. B«rani. -Totil Kent. 

5 H ' S g ■ 

/ • • ^>389 . ^ . 3,263 . . 5 675 — 1 - 12-0 

while injagir villages the rates per Ugha are generally E 3 chaU, per Unha 
E \ laram, and fallow usually pays 8 annas. Taking the cash rents of 21 
specimen villages, which are fairly representative of "the 70 in the tahsil the’ 
average rents are — ’ ^ 


Chabi. 

Dahri. 

Babani. 

Bhur I. 

Chiknot. 

3 

a A. p, 

3 9 0 

a A. P. 

2 3 0 

a A. p. 

1 13 0 

a A. p. 

15 0 

a A. P. 

0 15 0 


are on the whole only 
paraaraph 121 


V 11 Y” iaiiijf i;umr)er,]iive, and they 

slightly above the average of hhatauni rents in 


The rent rates assumed at last Settlement for the calculation of the net 


assets were — 


Chahi 

Daliri 

Barani 


Chiknot. 

H A. P. 

4 10 
3 2 0 
2 0 0 


Mattiynr. 
S A. p. 

4 4 0 
2 0 0 
1 15 0 


Bhnr. 
R A. P. 

3 15 0 


1 15 0 
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wLicli are considerably above tbe standard of the rents as now recorded, 

In this tahsil the fact that full competitive cash rents do not generally 
exist, and where they exist have not been disclosed, must be faced, and there- 
fore I am reluctantly compelled to assume rates which cannot be justified by 
existing data as to cash rents, but which seem to be justified by produce rents, 
and by comparison with the adjoining tahsils of Lachmangarh (paragraph 114) 
of last year’s report) which as regards soil and rainfall is inferior to Katumbar 


The rent rates assumed for Katumbar and Lachmangarh are : 



CHAni. 

i _ _ 

DAHBt. 

Babaki. 



Tahsil. 

1. 

n. 

1 

Tempo- 

rary. 

Total. 

Presant. 

Former. 

Bttrieh!. 

Total. ^ 

Cbiksot 

Mntti 1 

yar. 

Bhnr I. 

1 

Totnl. 

Tallow. 

Grand 

Total, 


J? o. p. 

a. pJ 

a. pJ 

If a. p. 

S a. p 

K a. p. 

^ a. p 

R a. pJ 

' ^ a, p. 

^ a. p. 

fi a. p 

K a. p. 

a. p. 

^ a. p. 

Xatambar 

5 0 6 

3 15 Ij 

3 2 2 

4 15 1 





2 4 0 

1 12 0 

14 0 

Ill 7 

^ 0 12 0 

2 8 0 

Lachmaoj^th . 

4 13 C 

3 11 loj 

3 5 1 

i 

j 4 9 1 

8 8 o| 

2 12 oj 

2 4 0 

2 13 7 

1 


1 13 0 

12 0 

1 10 8 


2 7 3 


The net assets for the tahsil by these rates, which are very moderate, 
come to £12,4)7,919, and the State share to fil,65,279, which is only about 
3'6 per cent, in excess of the present demand — El, 69,663. The estimate 
may seem to err on the side of caution, but in dealing with a depressed tahsil 
like this caution is indispensable. 


The only point requiring notice is that I have assumed a rent rate of 12 
annas for fallow the area of which, 4j,838 bighas, is considerable. This land is 
generally assessed by the Zamindars themselves in the village hachh, and to 
leave it out of consideration would be putting a premium on idleness and cun- 
ning, as it is sure to be restored to cultivation with tbe advent of good seasons. 


I'lG. In Rajgarh the estimate based on the Jehatatmi cash rents would 
_ ^ , , „ , reduce the present Jama by over 30 per 

cn ra es n ajgar , cent., which alone proves that these rents 

are either non-competitive or have been understated. In either case as a guide 
to assessment they are fallacious, 

A very large area is, however, held in petty Mafis for which the average 
cash rents are : 


«* 

Circle. 

[ 

Clialii. 

i 

1 Dabri. 

Babaki. 

Cbiknot. 

j Mattiyir. 

Bbnr I. 


£ a, p. 

^ a, p. 

fi 0. fi. 

/? a, p. 

^ a, p. 

Circle I . . , . 

5 3 9 

1 12 0 

0 16 0 

13 0 

0 11 0 

„ 11 

6 13 

1 12 0 

16 0 

16 0 

0 14 0 

Total 

5 14 0 

1 12 6 

13 0 

16 0 

0 14 0 


These rents are considerably higher for chalii, and hai'ani matiiyar and 
hhitr than those obtained from the Jehatautd figures, but even so I do not con- 
sider them to be a safe guide. They give a higher average rental for Chak II 
than for ChaJ: I, though the latter is much superior in every respect. The ex- 
planation appears to be that in Chalt 1, though the produce and tbe profits of 
cultivation are greater than in Chak II, its comparative isolation and remote- 


I 
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ness preVeM the rents being raised to the full competitive standard, 

'There are a greal many jagir 'imA. maji villages in this tahsil, but in the 
absence of a sruvey and record the information obtained from them is not very 
reliable. However, I give the fates as 'ascertained 'by the Depdty Collector for 
what they are worth : 


Name of village. 

Boil. 

Beat pot pikla bigha. 









M 

a. 

j). R a, p. 

Tehtra • 

« 





• 

Chain , . . 

4 

0 

0 

Khanni Khora 

• 



• 


• 

... 

5 

0 

0 

Pinhain 




« 


• 

... 

3 

0 

0 to 7 8 0 

a • 

• 



• 


• 

Barani . . 

1 

0 

0 to 8 0 0 

Maktora, Rampura 



• 


• 

Chahi , . 

» 

3 

0 

0 to 4 0 0 

Indpnra, Dholay 

an 






... 

4 

4 

0 

Parla'ipara . 

• 



« 


• 

• • » 

7 

4 

0 

Udhoka . 

• 



1 


• 

... 

5 

0 

0 


« 



• 


» 

Barani . , 

1 

8 

0 

Patan . 

• 



• 


• 

... 



■Do. 

Firozpur , 




« 


• 

• •• 



Do. 

Manpura 

• 



• 


< 

• • • 

1 

4 

0 to 1 8 0 

Hamoli . 

• 



t 


« 

... 

1 

8 

0to3 0 0 

Babeli • 

• 



• 



... 

1 

13 

0 to 2 0 0 


Nearly all these villages are in Circle II, where the land is inferior 
to that of Circle I, and besides these rents, the Jagirdars also levy many other 
dues as already described. The range of cash rents taken by ’the Jagirdars 
varies from R3 to R7-8-0 for chahi and from Rl-4i-0 to R2-0-0 for harani, 
the latter being distinctly higher tiian theavarage of Khalsa rents as deduced 
from the khataunis. 

A special enquiry into rents was made by the Deputy Collector in 22 
specimen estates— 11 in Circle I and 11 in Circle II. The average of all the 
cash rents in these estates is as follows : — 


Detail. 

Chahi. 

Dahri. 

Barani. 

j 

Cbiknot. ' 

MaUijar. 

Bhur I. 

Bhnr II. 


R a- p. 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 

R a. /), 

R a, p. 

Circle I . 

6 11 0 

2 6 0 

1 14 0 

15 0 


* • » 

j) 11 • 

5 11 0 

2 5 0 

2 2 0 

18 0 

1 14 0 

0 10 0 


and these rents, though not fully competitive, are much more reliable than 
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the avernge deduced nrithmetically from the sum total of the 'khitlav^d rcufs. 
At last settlement the rent rates assumed to calculate the net assets were : 


Chabi. 

Daliri, 


Chiknot. 

Mattiyar. 

Bhnr I. 

Bhnr II. 

R a. 

p- 

R a. p. 

R a, p. 

R a, p. 

R a, p. 

R a. p. 

7 a 

0 

8 13 6 

1 

2 13 0 

2 10 0 

1 14 0 

18 0 


In this tahsil, as in Katumbar, it is necessary to fix more or less theoreti- 
cal rent rates, and in consultation with the Deputy Collector and after considera- 
tion of all the above data, I have fixed the following as fair average competi- 
tive cash rents : — 



127. There is some difference in this tahsil in the system proposed to suit 

local variations as compared with the 
others, which requires explanation. 


Esplunation of rent rates In Rajgavh. 


(1) Owing to the prevalence of double-croppjng on chaU, especially in Cir- 
cle I, and the fact that each crop pays a separate rate ip the village bachh, and 
that such double-cropped lands are well-defined and have been so recorded, I 
have sub-divided chalii I into double-cropped and single-cropped, the rent of 
the former being more than half as much again as that of the latter. The chahi 
average for the tahsil is nearly the same as that of selected villages. (2) The 
dahri rate in Circle I seems very high as compared with actual rents, but the 
area is small, 1,540 bighas, and extremely fertile. (3) There is considerable 
area of fallow land in this tahsil, either specially reserved for grazing, or kept 
out of cultivation pending re-assessment or owing to disputes with the Forest 
Department which have now been settled. This area will probably soon be 
brought under the plough. Meantime it is almost invariably assessed in the 
haclih by the Zamindars, and made to pay either half the harani rate or, where 
crop rates are in vogue, the rate of the poorest hharif crop. In. the Jagir 
villages of Thana and Khariya, where there is much fallow, the Jagirdars assess 
it at 14 annas to Bl-2-0 per bigha. Hence I have assumed for it a rent rate 
of El-0-0 in Circle I, and 12 annas in Circle II. 


(4) There is an enormous area of culturable waste in this tahsil, the'profits 
from which — direct, in the form of grazing fees levied on cattle and sheep and 
goats, and indirect, in the form of sales of ghi — are considerable. At last settle- 
ment this waste where of large area, i.e., in 23 villages of ChaJc I, and 11 of Chah 
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II, was assessed at from 1 to 8 annas per biglia, I liave tlierefore tliougbt it 
n>bt to take the profits of this pasture into consideration and to assume a rent 
rate for it. In Circle I, I allow as free for grazing of the agricultural cattle an 
area equal to half the area under cultivation, and in Circle II, where wells are 
less numerous and so many cattle are not required to worlt the land, an area 
equal to one-third of the cultivation. Por the surplus -I assume a rate of 4 
annas in Circle I, and 3 annas in Circle II. The net assets and the State share 

' - . « . « « j 


at two-thirds brought out by the above rates are— 

Net nssete. Stale share. 

B B 

Circle T . . . • • 88,404 58,936 

„ II 1,48,048 98,698 

Totai. . 2,36,452 1,57,634 


The State share by this standard comes out only 1 per cent, higher than 
the present demand E 1,66,372, the explanation of which is that at last settle- 
ment nearly three-fourths of the net assets were taken, while my calculation 
assumes only two-thirds. 


128. The conclusions derived from cash rents, especially in the two southern 

tahsils, are not as satisfactory and convinc- 

General remarks encash rents. 

for this will be understood from what has been already stated in paragraph 115 
of last year’s report and various places in this report. Tliey are briefly — (1) cash 
rents as disclosed are not in most eases fully competitive because (a) the past 
revenue policy of the State has discouraged suob competition, (h) the tradition 
that owners cannot take more from resident tenants than the State revenue has 
not yet been fully exploded ; and (2) where full competitive cash rents, are 
taken they have not been fully disclosed. 


It has now been impressed on the Zamindars that they are quite free to 
make their own arrangements with the tenants without fear of interference 
from the State and to claim from the tenants the margin of profit which the 
State foregoes in the assessment. 

It will of course be understood that the rates given in this Chapter are 
rent rates, not revenue rates. The latter can be readily deduced in each tah.sil 
by taking two-thirds of the former. It must also be’ borne in mind that in 
every tahsil hut Katunibar the owners in person hold rcore than half of the 
cultivated area, and this naturally includes the best land, so that the average 
cash rents paid by the tenants do not represent the full letting value of the 
land held by the owners. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Bates oe Pkevious Settlements and reasons eou increasing 

PRESENT DEMAND. 

129. At previous settlements no revemie rates were fixed. The methods 

Bent and revemiB rates of last settlement* ^ilowed have been described in detuil in 

Chapter II, Ma]or Powlelt fixed rent 
rates either for assesment circles, or for first, second and third class estates in 
each tahsil. These rent rates are given at page 1 87 of the Alwar Gazetteer, 
but they vary enormously even within each tahsil, and it is not possible to 
deduce his average rent rates from them. Nor did he in fact make much use 
of general or average rates, his method being to fix rent rates for each class of 
soil in each estate, and having thus calculated the net assests, he fixed two- 
thirds or more or leas according to the circumstances of each case, as the State 
share, but did not make use of any revenue rates to bring oat • that demand. 
To ascertain his average revenue rates for each class of soil, it was therefore 
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necessary to Trork out from the village note hooks the total area and total net 
assets assumed for that class, divide the latter hy the former to ascertain the 
average net assets or rent rate per higha, and then comparing the total net- 
assets of the tahsil with the total assessment imposed, reduce the average rent 
rate for each class of soil in the same proportion so as to ascertain the average 
revenue rate per higha. The average rent rates used hy Major Powlett for each 
tahsil have been given in the last chapter. The percentage of these rent rates 
taken to bring out the final assessment imposed by him is shown in paragraph 
69, viz .: — 


Tijara. 

Baliror. 

Handavrar. 

j 

Katumbar. 

Kajgarh. 

71 

65‘d 

63-5 

78 

75 


And hy applying these fractions to his rent rates we can obtain his actual 
average revenue rates. 


130. The following table shows the incidence of previous assessments per 

cultivated higha, but the figures of the 
Sand 10 years’ settlements cannot be 
vouched for as the areas were then only 
estimates. The present incidence is also shown : — 


TfliisU. 

j 

8 jcara* Settlement. 


Summary Settle* 
mei)t. 

16 TIABS’ SeTTBBJIIHT. 

lf97-93. 

1 

InUial. 

Final. 


! 

R a. p. R a. p. 

Sap. R a. f,\ 

R a* p. R a. p. 


R a. p. 

R a. p. 

Tijara . 

0 11 4to0 li 0 

0 14 1 to 0 14 6 

1 0 2tol 0 4 


0 15 4 

0 14 11 

Babror . . 

114 

18 2 

16 0 

iHD 

13 8 

18 6 

Mandamar . 

10 8 

12 0 

14 8 

18 9 

14 8 

1 3 11 

Katumbar • 

12 0 

14 0 

16 8 

17 8 

18 5 

1 10 1 

Kajgflrh • • i 

17 9 

1 9 11 

1 12 0 

2 8 3 

2 3 11 

S C 7 


In all tahsils therefore the present incidence is higher than that of the 
3 and 10 years’ settlements, but especially in Katumbar and Eiajgarh. As 
compared with the incidence of Major Powlett’s final demand on the cultivated 
area of last settlement, the incidence of the present demand on the present 
area shows a slight decrease in the three northern tahsils owing to a greater 
or less extension of cultivation, and an increase of If and 2| annas per higha 
in Katumbar and Rajgarb, respectively, owing to land having gone out of 
cultivation. 

131. The revenue- paying capacity of the Zamindars has, however, so far 
„ , 1 ■ „ ^ improved since last settlement that an 

incidence which was then moderate would 
now he comparatively light. In this connection I may refer to what I wrote 
in paragraphs 117 and 118 of last year’s report. Their proprietary status in 
the soil has been recognised and assured. They l)ave been relieved of aWhegar 
and extra cesses beyond the 3 per cent, levied for schools, roads and dispensa- 
ries. They are protected in the enjoyment of their rights and secured from 
unauthorised official exactions to an extent rare, I believe, in Native States; 
and though the State has now and again blundered in its revenue administra- 
tion, e.g., hy not giving timely and sufficient relief in the famine of 1877-78, 
such blunders have been due to want of knowledge rather than to want of 
sympathy for tlie needs of the people. The Tahavi administration is far more 
liberal than in British territory. In these tahsils the State has advanced over 
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two lakhs of rupees, without interest, for wells, cattle, seed, etc., and has spent 
over three lakhs in the construction .of iri*igation dams which have hitherto 
brought in very little. 

The increase or decrease in cultivated area (paragraph 89),- masonry wells 
and well runs (11), chalii area (91, 92), ploughs l9i), prices (103), and popula- 
tion (66), is summarised in the following table 


Tiihsil. 

C«Hi- ' 
\ation. 1 

Wells. 

Laos. 

1 

Chahi 
area, j 

Dabri area. 

1 lougbs. 

Prices. 

Population. 

1 

lijara 


+ 20 

1 

1 

4 4" 


4 20U 

+ 6S 

4lG 

t 

43 

liabror . 

1 

+ *5 

hC 

+ 10 

i 

+ 20 

1 

+ 36 

+ 12 

+ 23 

Mamlavar 

+ 3-6 

+ 12 

+12 

i 

4 31 

i 

+ 25 

+ 11 

+ 16 

Katumbar 

! -6 

+ 8 

+ 13 

•^7 

43 

4 12 

+ 165 

+ 12 

Kajgarh . 

1 -6 

1 

+ 4 

1 

+ 13 

49 

«•« 


+ 13 

-3 


If we except the decrease in cultivation in Katumbar and Eajgarli, which 
in all probability will soon bo made good, all these data point towards an 
enhancement of the existing jama. 


182. On the other hand, we must bear in mind the facts which call for 
Pacta calUng for oautloaiu aaaeasmeat. caUtion in assessing, — 

(1) The jama of last settlement was a high one at the timeinTijara — 73 

per cent, of the net assets, including cesses, Katumhar — 76 per 
cent., and Rajgarh — 77 per cent., and the famine of 1877-78 made 
it oppres'-ive in many cases, and caused a break-down from which v 
many villages took long to rally and some liave not yet recovered. 

(2) The average annual realisations fall short of the demand by nearly 

E4,000 in Tijara and by over B9,000 in Katumhar. 

(3) There has been an actual decrease of 6 per cent, in the cultivated 

areas of Katumhar aud Rajgarh. 

(4) There is little ro 'm for expansion of cultivation in the th.ree northern 

tahsils, and the paucity or character of the agricultural population 
in the two southern makes any considerable extension improbable. 

(5) The crops are liable to damage from wild animals in all tahsils, but 

specially in Rajgarh. 

(6) In Katumhar the already heavy assessment of the five villages trans- 

ferred from Bhartpur was enhanced by El,644 in 1890. 

(7) About 80 per cent, of the crop area in these tahsils is dependent 

solely on the rainfall, the amount of wliich, except in Rajgarh, is 
comparatively smail and everywhere liable to great variations. 

(8) Though the tract has been opened up since'l874 by the Eajputana- 

Malwa Railway wdiich traverses three tahsils, internal communi- 
cations are generally defective. 

(9) Except in Baliror and Mandawar the agricultural classes have no 

other resource but the land to fall back upon, and in these two 
tahsils, which are the most prosperous, the enliancement is dis- 
counted by the necessity of assessing the large area held by 
certain Rajputs at lenient rates. Bearing these various arguments 
for and against enhancement in mind, we may now proceed to a 
consideration of the demand brought out by the various standards 
of assessment and of the assessment to he imposed. 
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CHAPTEE. IX. 

Tart I.— Standards and estimates of the new assessment and assessment 

proposed, . . 


133. The various estimates arrived at in preceding chapters for determining 
Comparison of the various estimates for the future assessmeut are shown in the 
^-assessment. foHowing table 






BAHaoc. 





ilUOABH 


.s 

s 

p 

Standard.' 

Tijara. 



Total. 

Manda- 

Katum- 

bar. 

Chak I. 

Chak 11. 

Total. 

A 

'Present demand including 
resumed mafis. 

Applying tlio all round 
final rates of last settle- 
ment to present area 
(Chapter VIII). 

B 

1,58,903 

1,01,762 

R 

9(i890 

B 

97,684 

B 

1,94,874 

1,96,459 

B 

1,00,739 

1,07,016 

R 

1,59,053 

1,49,812 

B 

59,097 

65,089 

B 

97,275 

90,514 

B 

1,50,372 

1,45,603 

B 

1 ) 0 . adding increase of 
prices (Chapter IV). 

1,87,201 


... 

2,20,043 

1,55,388 

1,76,195 

68,782 


1,66,112 

c 

According to tho actnal 
soil rates of last settle- 
ment on present area, 
tahing State sliare as 
same as then (Chapter 
VII). 

Do. adding incrcaso of 
prices tChapter IV). 

1,83,829 



2,01,892 

1,80,603 

1,62,‘OG 

01,313 

97,731 

1,59,0-14 

D 

2,00,218 

• •• 

... 

2,26,119 

2,00,496 

1,89,189 

70,006 

1,09,547 

1,79,553 

E 

Taking onc-fourth of gross 
produce of (1) ll;97‘93. 

1,85,31,1 



2,10,792 

1,85,552 

1,71,606 

69,16-1 

1,09,955 

1,79,119 


(2) 189S-99 

1,69,617 

... 


1,95,079 

1,72,810 

1,48,842 

*** 

*>. 


P 

(3) Average of 5 years 
(Chapter V). 

According to kind rents, 

• State share being two- 
thirds—. 

1,72,372 



2,10,187 

1,84,979 

1,48,342 

04,645 

1,02,771 

1,07,410 


(1) 1897-98 


•«» 


2,15,559 

1,85,210 

1,70,123 

63,0-10 

l,0G,6b7 

1,70,327 


(2) 1898-99 

1,09,118 

... 


1,09,609 

1,70,323 


(S) Average of B years 
(Chapter VI). 

1,71,311 

... 


2,13,403 

1.80,730 

1,47,500 

69,482 

99,716 

1,5^918 

G 

According to khatanni 
cash rents of 1897-9?, 
State share being taken 
ns tn o-thirds (Chapter 
VII). 

1,24,121 

96,419 

1,03,070 

1,99,489 

1,42,258 

1,13,670 

37,920 

60,855 

1,07,775 

E 

According to assumed 
competitive cash rents 
(Chapter VIl). 

1,77,789 

1,07,839 

1,08,898 

2,16,707 

1,88,542 

I,G5,S79 

58,936 

98,693 

1,57,034 

» I 

According to H. making 
deductions for Istamrari 
and lenient assessments. 

*<• 

1,01,966 

1,03,764 

2,09,729 

1,80,606 

It* 

• »* 

• •• 

... 

J 

All round rates of (a) 3 
years' settlement. 

1,48,522 

... 

... 

1,73,150 

1,34,691 

1,10,037 

40,050 

52,858 

92,908 

K 

All round rates of (i) 10 
years' settlement. 

1,62,943 

... 


1,91,465 

1,45,466 

1,22,264 

42.449 

61,408 

1,03,857 


A. Of tliese estimates A, J, and K based on the application to the present 
area of the all round rates of the 3 years’, 10 years’, and 16 years’ settlements, 
come out too low, as they do not take account of the subsequent increase in 
prices and of the fact that the proportion of chahi and dahri lands is now 
higher than at the time of these settlements. Moreover, the all round rate 
of last settlement is an unequal standard, as in Bahror and Mandawar it 
represented less than two- thirds of the net assets and in Rajgarh a full three- 
fourths. 

'B. If Ave increase the demand given by the all round rate of last 
settlement in proportion -to the rise in prices in-each tahsil,-the result is 
vitiated by the same flaw of inequality, aud though the rise in prices may 
fairly be claimed as a strong reason for enhancement, allowance must also be 
made for the increase in the cost of production, whicli debars us from raising 
the demand by the full extent to which prices have risen. 
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0 To apply the actual soil rates of last settlement would give a 
substantial addition in Tijara and Mandawar, owing to the groat increase of 
Mi and dahri in the former and of chahi in the latter tahsil, and a slight 
increase in the remaining three tahsils. Part of the increase according to tins ^ 
estimate is, however, due to the more rigid cbssiBcatiou of the natural soils 
nowadopted (paragraph 21), by which the area under the superior sol!s-ctoo^ 
and matliyai — has gained at the expense of the infeiior &//Mr aiea, and this 
does not of course indicate an improvement m the soils but a difference 
in their classification. In applying this standard too it must he remembered 
that the soil rates of last settlement represent the same varying percentage of 
the net assets in different tahsils as the all round rate, 

D. The same remarks and those under B apply toB — the estimate obtained 
by increasing C in. proportion to the increase of prices. 

E. F, The two estimates E. E. based respectively on one-fourth of the 
"ross produce of 3897-98 (deducting fodder and failed crops), and on two- 
Thiids of the owner’.s share deduced from reuts in kind, agree very closely, and 
are in my opinion a more useful guide than any of the preceding, as they 
assume the same standard of assessment for each tahsil. Their value, however, 
laro-ely depends on whether 1897-98 was an average year or not, and for this 
reason the results yielded by them should be checked with reference to the 
average of the 6 years, 1892-93 to 1896-97, preceding, and of the year 
folloiving, 1898-99, u'hich bring out lower results. Moreover, hotli of these 
estimates are based on a series of assumptions as to outturn, prices; owner’s 
share, allowances to he made for fodder and failed crops, which, however, 
carefully made must give the estimates a character more or less speculative, 
till they are compared irith the results given by data of a more certain nature. 

G. The estimate based on the Ichatauni cash rents would, if these rents 
wore fully competitive and freely disclosed, furnish the most reliable basis for 
assessment; but exoert in Babror, where they approach the competitive 
standard and have been ascertained more accurately than ehewheve, these 
rents are, for reasons given in Chapter VII, either non-competitive or under- 
stated and in either case misleading. 

E. I’be estimate based on the assumed or corrected cash rents I regard as 
the safest guide in the three northern tahsils, where tlie cash rents assumed 
for the whole tahsil are based on the actual rents ascertained in a veiy large 
number of villages fully representative in each case of the whole tahsil. In 
Katumbar and Rajgarh, on the other baud, the rent rates on which this 
standard is based, are to some extent speculative and not the result of actual 
observation, and this of course renders the result in these tahsils less satis- 
factory and convincing. 

13i. After giving full consideration to all the different estimates, and 

weighing them in the light of the local 

Estimate of two-thirds net assets. knowledge of each tahsil acquired by the 

Deputy Oollecfois and myself in the course of our village to village inspec- 
tions, I think that having regard to ihe past fiscal history and present 
condition of each tahsil, the new assessment based on two-thirds of the net assets 
is most nearly brought out by a comparison of the standards E — one-fourth 
of the gross produce, E — two-thirds of the kind rental, and H — the corrected 
cash rents, and I must rely on my own judgment aided by that of the three 
Deputy Collectors, all of whom are men of experience and sound judgment, 
in deciding how closely the new jama should approach to one or other of 
these standards. I think the following total demand represents as nearly as 
possible what the State is entitled to at two-thirds of the net assets : — 


Tijura. 

1 

1 Babror. 

TJandawar. 

Katumbar. 

Kajgarli. 

^ i 

R 

R 

R 

R 

1,78,000 

2,20,000 

1,88,000 

l,fiC,eoy 

1,72,000 
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136. In all tahsils but Tijara, bo-vrover, allowance has to be made for the 

area held in Istamrari plots— of which the 

noduction from flio twO'tliirds not ns* TJlTnn /'snTint V\p pnlifinoprl unci ■fovmn’- 

sets for zsfamrar and CAaH(Mo(. juma cannot DC ennanceo, anaai layour 

, * able rates. The deduction to be made on 

this account cannot be determined accurately till the village assessments are 
framed, and the deductions calculated village by village and holding by holding ; 
but assuming that it will be at the same rate as at last settlement, and on the 
areas shown in paragraphs 83 and 84, the amount works out as follows : — 




BAEBon. 



Bajsabe. 

Detail. 

Tijara. 

! 

Cliak I. 

Chakll. 

Total. 

Handa* 

war. 

Eatnm- 

bar. 

Chak I. 

Chak II. 

Total. 



a 

a 

a 

B 

a 


a 

a 

a 

Istamrari . , . 

«.a 

272 

285 

657 

... 

24 


1 



Favourable 

(«« 

3,088 

4,640 

6,734 

7,876 

416 

i 

I 

t 67 

1 ! 

Z3H 

4SS 

assessmems [gp^eial . . 


... 

484 

203 

637 

... 

1 1 
J 

1 



Total 

... 

2,844 

6,184 

7,878 

7,876 

440 

67 

388 

456 


136. Allowing for the deductions I propose the net Klialsa jama in each 

tahsil as in the following table, which also 
iTow jama, proposed incidence and per- ghows present jama, the total enhance- 
^ ment, its percentage on the present jama, 

and the incidence of the proposed demand : — 







Ibobbabe. 



Tahsil. 


Present jama. 

Proposed 

jama. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Incidenc&r 




a 

a 

a 


a 

Tijara . 

• 

. 

1,68,903 

1,77,603 

18,697 

12 

10 9 

/ Clialc 1 . 

, , 

. « . 

96,890 

1,06,500 

9,610 

10 

«.• 

Bahror 1 

C „ II . 

• 

. 

97,684 

1,06,600 

7,816 

8 

... 



Total 

1,94,674 

2,12,000 

37,426 

1 

9 

16 3 

Uandawar 

• 

. 

1,60,739 

1,80,000 

19,261 

12 

16 2 

Katambar . 

• 

. 

1,69,663 

1,66,000 

6,347 

4 

1 10 8 

( Chak I 


... 

69,097 

64,600 

6,403 

9 

3 16 6 

Bajgarh j 

( „ II 

• 

. 

■ 97,275 

1 

1,07,500 

10,225 

19-5 

2 1 11 

• 


Total 

i 1,56,372 

1,72,000 

16,'62S 

! 

10 

2 8 11 


GHAND 

TOTAL 

8,30,241 

' 9,07,600 

1 

77,269 

i 

9‘B 

... 
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The enhancement comes to 12 per cent, in Tijaraand Jlandt^ar, 9 per 
emt ta Mror^lOp” and only 4 per cent, in Katnmhar 

SmieaMtoallflTe tahsils ie IWJ.2o9 or D;6 percent, winch is almost 
ofir tlif* cn.me as that proposed last year for the four eastern tahsils. The 
ahoTOUpoials arc, “owe™? in the Ini^. “”d » “ 

thp ncsessmeut over villages tbe result: may iu some tahsils exceed and in others 
farsSrth: above amount by Bl, 000 or more. - ^be four 

tahsils tbe assessment sanctioned m tbe rough was B7, 30.000, Jiut tbe su 
total of tbe village assessments as announced was ±t7,o-i,ous, vt^.. 



Tahsil. 




Sanctioned. 

Announced. 

EUshcngarh 

• « 

• 


* • , 

R 

2,38,000 

fi 

2,40,034 

Eatngarli . 

• • 

• 

• 


2,20,000 

2,18,462 

Govindgarli 

. 

• 

• 

• 

86,000 

87,000 

Lachmangarli 

• 

• 

• 

• » 

1,86,000 

1,87,012 


giving an enhancement of E<36,079 or 10 per cent. Adding tbe enhancement 
now proposed tbe total for 9 out of tbe 12 tahsils is Blj43,338. 

137. Tbe increase may seem small, but with reference to tbe considevation& 

^ ^ . set forth in paragraphs 131-132, 1 think it 

Justification of the proposed jama, the Very mjst that Can be taken without 

pressing heavily on tbe people, and encroaching on tbe share of tbe profits of 
their labour which the State admits to be their due. I have no doubt they could 
pay a good deal more than what I propose in prosperous year.®, but my aim is to 
frame an assessment which they can pay on an average of good and bad years. 
Special consideration of course should be showm by the State iu suspending or 
remitting part of the demand in years of exceptional drought or scarcity, and 
how frequently they have to contend with the latter will appear from what has 
been said in paragraphs 72 to 7^. It is, I believe, a favourite tradition with some 
Native States to pitch the assessment as high as can possibly be paid in a pros- 
perous year, and to take their chance of collecting all they can in years of adver- 
sity. To argue tliat such a policy is disastrous to the people and in the long run 
fatal to the financial interests of the State would he preaching to the converted, 
for the Alwar State has long recognised (see the opinion of the State Council in 
1862 quoted in paragraph 51) that its prosperity rests upon the prosperity of 
its zaminclars. I'lie enhancement in the two most prosperous tahsils of Baliror 
and Mandawar is discounted by the necessity of foregoing about B 8,000 in 
each case on. account of the lenient assessment of Rajput estates andlstamrari 
holdings. In Tijara the proposed increase of 12 per cent, is certainly all that 
can bo taken seeing that it is only within the last 6 or 7 years tliat the present 
jama has been collected in full and that a considerable amount of the arrears is 
also to he recovered. In Katumbar, if we look merely to the fiscal history since 
last settlement, the enormous accumulation of arrears, and the decrease of cul- 
tivation, a case would he .made out for a reduction of the present demand^ 
and it is only the conviction that these might have been largely avoided 
with an cfiicicnt^ revenue administration, and that the tahsil will soon recover 
from its depression, tliat makes me propose even the small enhancement 
suggested, in addition to which a large amount of the old arrear&is to be collect- 
ed. ily proposed demand inEajgarh may seem a high one — seeing that at last 
settlement three-fourths of the net assests were taken, and since then there has 
been a decrease of 5 per cent, in culfivution ; hut this tahsil has great resources! 
in its cattle and enormous aiea of pasture — which were perhaps under-estimated 
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hifclierto, as well as ample room for extending cultivation, and the removal of the 
harassing restrictions described in paragraph 99 will give a great stimulus to its 
development. 

As regards the demand now proposed, we should compare it not only with 
the existing demand which has been fully realised only within the last G or 7 
years in four tahsils, and in Katumhar has never yet been fully discharged, but 
with the average collections which, even excluding the arrears of the famine 
year, are on the average E600 below the annual demand in Rajgarh, 
B4i,000 in Tijara, and B 9,000 in Katumhar, so that in this way another 
E14,000 is added to the demand which it is proposed and hoped to collect. 


138. Account must also be taken of the old arrears which it is proposed 

to realise — see paragraphs 69-77. These 
and the amounts to be remitted are — 


Balances to be remitted and recovered. 


Particulars. 

Tijara. 

Bahror. 

Mandawar. 

Fatumbar. 

Bajgarh. 

, 

Total. 


R 

R 

R 

1 

R 

R 

To be realised .... 

27,000 

Kil 

139 

30,000 

767 

67,906 

To be remitted . • 

57,991 

3,417 

3,108 

1,77,809 

13,280 

2,55,605 

Total 

84,991 

3,417 

3,217 

2,07,809 

14,047 

3,13,511 


In Tijara and Katumhar, where the amounts to he realised are consider- 
able, the realisations will be spread over the term of settlement which, as al- 
ready sanctioned for the eastern tahsils, should be 20 years. Thus iu an estate 
where Bl,000 arrears are to be realised, this will be distributed over 20 years 
at the rate of E50 per annum, the amount being hachhed with the annual 
land revenue demand. In this way the payment will scarcely he felt by the 
people, and they will be saved from the arbitrary interference of the tahsil ofBcials. 
This system was adopted in the eastern tahsils and was welcomed by the people. 

These figures deal only with the arrears up to mli 1898. The arrears and 
realisations of the present year 1898-99 are shown in paragraph 69. They can 
not he included as the accounts have not yet closed, but the amount now pro- 
posed for realisation cannot, I think, be exceeded. Spread over the term of 
settlement it means an addition of El,350 per annum to the demand in Tijara 
and El, 600 in Katumhar. Of the E2,55,605 proposed for remission, I 
would suggest that one lakh be struck off as a J ubilee remission. The State in 
1896 sanctioned a total remission of three lakhs under this head, of which 1^ 
lakhs was allotted to the four eastern tahsils. If one lakh he allotted to these 
fi.ve tahsils, half a lakh will be left for the remaining three. The remaining 
El, 55, 605 arrears in these tahsils I would strike off as irrecoverable, the conces- 
sion being given as in the eastern tahsils as an act of clemency, commemora- 
tive of His Highness the Maharaja’s recent marriage. 


139. The soil rates which will bring out the proposed demand are based 

Bevenue rates propeeed. rates deduced f/Om kind rents 

(Ghapter VI) and on two-thn-ds of the 
corrected cash rents (Chapter VII). The area to which they are applied and 
the financial results are brought out clearly in Appendix P, of which an ab- 
stract is here given. 

The actual rates of last settlement, as far as they are capable of calcu 
lation, are also shown in brackets. 
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H^ote (/). — The demand by rates and proposed demand do not include 
jama of Istamrari villages, via . : — 


Tijara — Maharajah id . , 

* 

• 

• 

• 

. 500 

Mandawar — Pahal and Bawad . 


• 

f 

* 

. a, 220 

Katumhar — Rehti . . , 

• 

• 

• 

• 

600 

Eajgarh — i Thanao’.i 

4 

• 

• 

• 

. 100 


Note (5). — ^It will be seen that the proposed demand agrees almost exactly 
with the demand given by rates in Tijara, Katumbar, and Rajgarh, but is 
B:6,345 and B7,277 short of it in Bahror and Mandawar respectively. 
The difference in these two tahsils is due to the deduction to be made for the 
large area to be leniently assessed. The demand by rates brings out the 
jama as it would be if there were no such area, and these rates will be applied 
to fully assessed estates, being reduced in the necessary proportion for the 
estates and holdings to be leniently assessed. The incidence given in the 
statement for these two tahsils is that of the rate jama. The incidence per 
cultivated bigha of the proposed jama is R 1-5-3 in Bahror and Sl-6-2 in 
Mandawar, and it is with these that the incidence of last settlement should 
be compared. 


Note (3). — In addition to the rates on cultivation, for reasons already 
explained in Chapter III, a rate of 10 annas has been put on fallow in 
Katumbar and of»l2 annas and 8 annas in Ohak I and II respectively of 
Eajgarh. In the latter tahsil also a rate of 3 annas is put on the excess 
lanjar in Ohak I and 2 annas in Chak II. The demand brought out by these 
rates is included in the rate jama. 


140. The revenue rates now proposed may be compared with those of last 
_ , ,. 1 . \ . settlement ; and the all round incidence 

on the cultivated area with the incidence 
of previous settlements as shown in paragraph 130. I do not think that any 
good end w’ould be served by a detailed discussion of the present and former 
soil rates, as they have been arrived at by different methods. 


141. In paragraph 126 of last year’s report the rates proposed for the 

eastern tahsils were compared with those 
ruhXwaTrftes*'^®® ^ northotn tahsils sanctioned for the Pirozpur tahsil of Gur- 

gaon at the settlement of 1873 — 77. 


Similarly, the rates of the three northern tahsils— Tijara, Bahror, Manda- 
war — may be compared with those of the Rewari tahsil of Gurgaon which ad- 
joins the northern boundary of all three. These rates are given at page 49 of 
the financial Commissioner’s Review of the Gurgaon Report, and, converted 
into rates per bigha and increased by one-third for the difference in the stand- 
ard of assessment between British districts and Alwar, they are compared 
with the Alwar rates in the following table: — 


Soil. 

1 Eewahi bites in 1877. 

Alwar rates. 

T. 

hn impoeod* 

II. 

Increased ty one third 

ChaH 

R a, f. R a. p. 

1 14 0 to 1 C 6 

R a. p, R a. p. 

2 8 0 to 1 14 0 

R a. p, ^ a* p. 

2 15 0 to 2 10 9 

pahri . . 

1 0 3 to 0 IS 0 

1 6 8 to 1 4 0 

2 0 0 to 1 8 0 

/ 

Barani 

0 15 0 to 0 10 0 

1 4 0 to 0 13 4 

2 0 0 to 0 14 0 


0 7 C to 0 6 3 

0 10 0 to 0 8 4 

0 14 0 to 0 8 0 

Average per bigha ..... 

12 annas 

i 

10 0 

1 1 0 9 to 1 6 2 
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The Bewari rates were, even after the famine of 1877-78 had liepressed the 
tahsil, considered fair and moderate hy the Binanoial Commissioner, and the 
permanent reduction given on them on account of the famine was only 2 per 
cent. The f resent Alwar rates are no doubt generally higher than the Eewari 
rates of 1877, increased by one-third (to allow for difference in standards of 
assessment) ; but it must be remembered — 

(1) that prices have risen by 12 to 16J per cent, since 1877 ; 

(2) that the Bewari Zamindars pay 20 per cent, over and above the 

revenue as cesses, while the Alwar Zamindars pay only 3 per cent., which 
means a difference of one-sixth, Le., a jama of cesses in Bewari is the 

same as a jama of E7 cesses in Alwar ; 

(3) that the Alwar tahsils are agriculturally superior to Bewari. I have 
on various occasions ridden through many of the Bewari villages, and consider 
that as regards soil, well-water, etc., they are naturally inferior to the average 
of the three Alwar tahsils. In fact, they are similar in quality to the Tnpukra 
pargana of Tijara and the Mandan pargana of Bahror which touch Bewari 
and are regarded as the worst portions of the Alwar tract. I therefore consider 
that my rates in the northern tahsils are supported both as regards their pitch 
and their relation to one another by the Bewari rates of 1877, allowance being 
made for differences in the standard of assessment, the amount of cesses, the rise 
in prices, and the relative fertility of the Wo tracts. 


142. The Kot Putli tahsil of the Khetri Ba) in Jeypore was assessed in 

1889 by Mr. A. L. Tuclcer, O.S. Several of 
Comparison with rates of adjoining ti,e Putli villages adjoin Bahroi’ On the 

west, but generally the tract is inferior to 
Bahror as regards soil and rainfall. It is closer to the Bajputana desert, and 
much of the harani being almost pure sand. Mr. Tucker's rates in villages 
assessed at one-fourth of the produce — the Alwar standard — were — 


Superior cbalii 
Inferior „ 
Superior barani 
Inferior „ . 


R a. p. R a, p, 
. 8 8 9 to 2 13 0 

. 2 9 3 to 1 14 0 

. 0 15 0 to 0 11 3 

. 0 6 0 to 0 5 0 


The average of the chain rates agrees pretty closely with the Bahror 
figures, but the barani rates are lower all round, probably owing to the lif^hter 
soil and inferior rainfall. ® 


I have been unable to obtain any rates for the Kot Kasim pargana of 
Jaipur which touches Tijara. 

The Bawal pargana of Nabha, which runs with Bahror and Mandawar, has 
been regularly assessed in recent years. The rates of the 14 Bawal villages 
adjoining Bahror are — ° 

R a. p. R a. p. 

Cbahi . ... . . .120 to 3210 per local bigba. 

Irrigable 0110tol55 

Baiani 066 to 148 

but owing to the difference in the standards of measurements which I have so 
far been unable to clear up, I am unable to compare these with the Alwar 
rates. 


143. The southern tahsils, Katumhar and Bajgarh, do not adjoin British 
Katumbar and Laob- territory. Any _ comparison of their rates 

oE the question, as the latter hare nlver WsMveylTo'r fssSon 

ejs em. Katumhar adjorns the Akhegarh and NagarSils of BharSnr 

jrtaeh are now under re-assessment, but for which I #aTe not yet Irked’orn 



It lies, however, between Govindgarh and Laohmangarh which were 
re-assessed by me last year, and the rates of the tabsils are compared below : — 


Tahsil. 

Caani. 

Dahei. 

Babani. 

Avenge 
on culti- 
vation. 

1 

Average. 

Pr««eof. 

Former. 

1 

Ban®hi. 

! 

Total. 

Clnknoi. 

1 Mattiyar. 

Bhnr I. 

Bhnr ir. 

Total. 


K a. 


X a. p. 

£ a. 

P- 

X a. 

P- 

X a. p. 

X a. p. 

X a. p. 

£ a. p* 

X a, p. 

X a, p. 

X a, p. 

Katumbar . 

3 4 

0 

8 6 0 

2 0 

0 

1 8 

1 

0 1 

2 8 0 

19 0 

18 0 

0 12 0 

i 

12 7 

1 10 8 

Laclunaugarli .a 

8 1 

0 

2 8 0 

1 12 

0 

1 10 

3 

1 13 9 

1 6 0 i 

ISO 

0 11 0 

... 

1 1 10 

1 10 2 

Gorindgarlj . 

3 3 

0 

3 4 0 

2 12 

0 

2 8 

0 

8 2 0 

• 30 

1 13 4 

0 14 0 

... 

1 12 7 

3 2 11 


Katumbar has a better rainfall and a better soil all round than Lach- 
mangarh, though th^Dahri area in the latter is larger. The difFerence in the 
rates is inconsiderable, and I consider that, considering the difference in 
conditions, the Katumbar rates are relatively lighter than those of Laohmangarh. 


144. To complete this chapter it is only necessary to add that, in addition 

to the iama, 3 per cent, cesses will be 
C 03 ses and term of settlement. ^ ^ 2 per cent, for schools and dis- 

pensaries as at last settlement, and 1 per cent, for roads. The latter was first 
imposed in 1896 for roadside trees at the rate of 8 annas per cent., but it will 
now be raised to 1 per cent., as in the eastern tahsils, and the proceeds devoted 
to the much needed improvement of the roads. At the same time the special 
cess of fi.1-9-0 per oenfc. levied on 8 villages in Tijara intersected by the 
new Alwar-Tijara road, and which comes to E133 per annum, will cease. 
Other miscellaneous cesses will he referred to in Part II. 


The term of the new assessment will be for 20 years as already sanctioned, 
and it should begin frCm the Kharif of 1899. 


PART II. 


MiSCELLAKEOtrS MATTEBS CONNECTED WITH THE ASSESSMENT. 


145. Part I of this Chapter has dealt solely with the assessment of 

Khalsa lands. This Part will deal with 
' Bspianation. miscellaneous matters connected with the 

assessment. 


146. As already explained, the assessment statistices do not include the 
.r-no.,o= figures for Istamrari villages— which have 

Istamrari vulagos. j • i n t -i ° t n 

not indeed oeen surveyed — and tlie assess- 
ment proposed does not include the fixed suras paid by these villages — viz . : — • 


Ti jara— Matarajaliad 
Alandawar— Pahal and B.twad 
'Katumbar— Reliti 
Kajgatb — i Thanaoli 


K. 

500 

2,220 

500 

100 


Total 




3,320 
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Tho jaa\a of Idammri plots— wliich Imvo boon surroyo l— is, bowctor, 
included, in tbe proposed assc'^stnenf. These Istamrari plots have bitliorto 
paid no cessos, but ns cossos nro non* charged on Jslnmrnri s'illngcs, they should 
also bo levied on Istammri plots. Tho lambardars should also receive 3ttijrai 
on tbe jama of snob plots. 

147. Mafi and , Tagir grants of wbolc estates have not boon included in tho 

scttloment opor.ations for reasons explained 
HnatvndJagircrftntnorwhotoMVMM. pftr.igrftph 4 1. Tlu*sQ estate's bave ns 

a rulo never yet been aurveycyl, tbougb a thaldmi or plan of the boundarv bus 
been proparei, and llio grantee is loft to make bis own arrangements witli tbe 
Kamindam ns to Ibo jama to be paid. In n few o.ascs, owing to disputes be- 
tween llio two, tho State has of its own motion or at tho dcsiro of the parties 
directed that a survey bo made and the jama fixed in the regttiar way, but as a 
rule this is regarded by the grantees ns an cnor.mcbmont on n bat they consider 
their right to alter thejama as they please. The number of revenue-free estates 
with their tot^tl area and population has been shown in paragrajili 4. llm follow- 
ing statement sbow.stbedivi.sion of revenue free estates into (1) Jfoji—wlueh are 
cencrally (a) Udhok, t.c., held ijy temples, ebaritabb? institntiems, or by Brabraitis, 
Purobits, etc,, and p!iy no commutation or other dues, (/i) Krtum or nmintersanef' 
grants ; and {3) Jagirg wbiob are gtnernlly held by Jlnjpms on condition of 
furnishing a certain quoin of horses and horsemen for Slat*' s'-rvioi', and wbiclj 
also pay commutation {Attcab) and other due*, such as clmnda, etc. : — 


Tali>il. 

i 

Tr-'Al yo. 
rf rr'' i 
fw 

Ko. II tin IS Miri. 

1 Oi't.f 
j IjnM, 

i .[■. 

I nK-f dcM 
i tn ' 

(4) 1 

!. - i 

! K.^ rtM 1 i I 

( Irii*:s \ ii' 'i. i tiis-rtt 1 

! i ‘ ' 1 

E S 

i 

Ka t.,1! j 
in : 

j 

1 

[ 

1 

U) 

(-) 

<3) 

' {*) ■ 

1 <“> ! 

i <fl» i (T) 1 in 1 

i 1 

1 m 

! 




I i 
1 ] 

j i 

j A*. 4,. ; 

1 1 

1 ■ f. «. ;• 

i 1 f 

; 1 

' ( 

1 

i 

Tijam . . 

a i 

3 

... 

1 

1 •** [ •” t ■** 

1 i 

; 

IVabror 

13 

2 


f 

1 ... 

1 

i'll »b! 3t.s l; 0 ,irO 0 C 

: e! rn. ; 

i 

... 

i 



1 

i 

1 

1 

1 »uh.'v. 1 1 

1 

t 

[ 

XtwiiUwir 

1C 

I ^ 

1 5| 

1 fl 0 0 

j T- f:oao i3Ho 


i 

Kftiumb\r . 

8 

6 

• . 1 i 

! W> 0 0 

! 2 ! 3-3 I 0 j ... 


1 ... 

Bajparii . 

103 

•( 

! •* ] 

i ! 

1 ! 

‘ SZd H t> 1 C5 U.ITf t- 0 t 

1 1 ‘ 

"1 

lOr 

i 

Toxit . ' 

l-U 

35 

; j i 

1 c 1 Tea ii 0 

i , ’ 

SSirdiKirtiUS' i; 0 H3 S 0 

1 

i: ! 

101 


i 



1 ! 

Clf CiXf i 

i ! 


1 



i 

1 

1 1 

»UU;;v- j ; 

‘ t 

! 



ior further information as to those grants, I would refer to prige 322 of 
Powlett’s Gazetteer. In Babror tbe chief Jagirdarg arc a fatnily of Bsrgnjar 
llajputs of Tasing, who jointly bold a large and valuable gr-int of ’ll o^t.atesin a 
compact block on tbe soutb-west of tboTabsi), In ill?)ndaw.ar tbe most import- 
ant are Tliakur Kisheu Singh Chauhan who holds the largo estate of Bijwar in 
Jagir, and Rao Yusuf Ali of ilaiulnwar who holds the estate of Hnda-nori as a 
grant for rnoinlennnco (Kavsa), In Bnjgarh the Jagirdars are chiefly Knrnbas, 
tho most influential being Tliakur Mangal Singh, C.I.li, senior member 
of Council. 

148. Tho potty Mafis or Sfajl plots in Jxhalsn villages have come 

Maa holdings in Khanaviuoscs. uiidcr Settlement tho Majidar being gen- 
erally recognised as owner. The area 
details, rent, etc., of such lend bave been shown tbvoughmit in the assessment 
returns.^ The total area is shown in paragraph 89. A nominal assessment will 
now bo imposed on such grants, but this of course will only be given effect to if 
the Mafidar so wishes. It will, however, be imposed in case of resumption. Tbe 
Darlar has decided not to make petty Majls liable to payment of cesses, but 
some of them at present pay commutation dues (^Abtcab), the amount of which 
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as Tvell as the nominal jama now imposed on the petty Mafi area in Khalaa 
estates is shown below for each tahsil: — ■ 


Tahsil. 

No. of 
villages 
in “vrlucli 
ttere aro 
patty mQ6s. 

Total 

area. 

Chahi. 

Dahri. 

i 

Barani. 

Total 

cnItisataS. 

Nominal 
jama by 
rates. 

Commu- 

tation 

dues. 

Eeuaeks. 

Tijara 

21 

(a) 6,038 

1,178 

35 

2.728 

3,491 

6,682 

S a.p. 
212 4 0 

(a) Incin- 

Bahror 

SO 

4,436 

1,897 

72 

2.744 

4,710 

8,983 


des one 
whole 

Slandawat 

46 

2,458 

941 

6 

1,453 

2,399 

4.846 


village 

Hasan- 

£&taml>aT 

67 

9,917 

2,352 

446 

6,086 

8,884 

15,785 

1,353 0 0 

pnr to be 
assessed. 

Eajgarh . ^ 

Ebalsa 65 1 

Jagir 27 3 

9,427 

4,291 

i 

1 

394 

4,208 

8,893 

25,451 

1 

22 

1 


The commutation dues — R212-4i — in Tijara, represent the proceeds of 
a cess levied from the majidars of 4 villages, Tijara (B144), Saidpur (E44), 
Chah Pawta (B18-4), Balia Bas (116), under the name of “ chitawan ” or 
“ FarangM lag " — the origin of which I have not succeeded in tracing. This 
cess has hitherto been levied by the lambardars by a varying rate on the crops 
of each harvest on maf, lands, and as it was considered part of the village assets 
at las settlement and taken account of in assessing, it bas hitherto not been 
paid to the State. I now propose to exclude it from the village assets, to treat 
it as ahtoab or commutation to he paid direct to the State, and, at the desire of 
the majidars, to distribute it by a fixed sum over mafi holdings. In the 
remaining tahsils also the commutation dues on mafi holdings, instead of being 
paid to the State, are realised by the lambardars, as in Lachmangarh (sea 
paragraph 141 of last year’s report), and credited against the Malsa jama, 
though this income was not taken account of in fixing that jama. In ftiture 
these dues should be realised from the majidars and credited to the Stale. 
This gives a further increase of El, 587*4-0 to the new assessment — chiefly in 
Katumbar. 

The majl areas shown in the above table are based on the actual possession 
of the majidars in 1897-98, when the general enquiry into titles, correctness of 
area, etc., had not yet been begun. The results of that enquiry, which is now 
being carried on for the whole State, will probably be to reduce the area. On 
the other hand, the nominal jama given iormaji lands by rates is rather lower 
than the demand that will be brought out by a village-to-village assessment. 
A large proportion of the mafis are held close to towhs, and consist of land of 
superior quality which should bear an assessment above that of the average tahsil 
rates. 


149. The question of maintaining or resuming ChauUdara majis held from 

the State was raised in paragraph 142 of 
last year’s report, and has not yet been 
finally disposed of. The area held by such Chaiihidars from the State and the 
Zamindars in these tahsils is— - 


Chaukldara mafia. 



FROM THE STATE. 

FROM ZAMINDARS. 

Tahsil, 

Number o£ 
estates. 

AEE4 sbls. 

NoinKali. 

Abwab. 

Number of 
estates. 

Assa. 

Total. 

Cnltivated. 

Jama by 
rates. 

Total. 

Culthaied. 

Tijara . , 



••• 



1 


... 

Bahror . 

S 

68 

68 

141 

... 

12 

119 

116 

Mandawar 

2 

37 

87 

93 


11 

141 

141 

Katnmhar . 

62 

2,630 

2,308 

3,387 

821 

4 

176 

166 

Eajgarh . 

84 

579 

554 

1,760 

... 

41 

668 

602 

Tjtal . 

101 

3,314 

2,907 

6,271 

S21 

69 

1,103 

1,026 
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The area hoW from tl)o State is included in the total maft, area in the last para- 
graph. It is inconsiilerahle in the northern tahsUs, hut large in Katumbar and 
Bajgarh. 'Die ahoub levied in Katumbar goes to the village, not to the State. 


150, 1mm and Nankar are paid from the 'rreasury in the form of cash allow- 
ances to certain Rajputs of position, and 
Jnnm and mnkar. influential Chaudhries, as well as to Kanun- 

gos and other hereditary servants of the Raj. 


In Tijara Abdullah Khan aud Natha Khan and in Tapokra Sanawar Khan- 
three Khanzada Ohaudhries— receive R120, GO and 60, respectively. In Bahror 
the Kanungo family of Bahror receives E400 per annum mnhar aud R190, 
known as /flsZoHO, and the Kanungo family of Barod 1180 nanlcar and 116 
Jaslana. They have also a considerable area in maft, and Islamrar and receive 
a small cash salary. The Chauhan Ranaof Barod receives B120 nankar, and 
the other Jat and ThakurLambardars of Barod R14.2 between them as nankar 
allowances, making a total of B74'2 nankar iot this tahsil. 


In Mandawar El, 110 is distributed as nankar among the family of the old 
Chauhan Rao, of which the Bao hirastdf receives liSoG. lie has also one 
village in mafi, and another in IMamrai\ and holds a high place among the 
Tazimi Sirdars of the State, Another Cljauhan Thakur, Shco Kath Singh of 
Karnikot, has a nankar allowance of BGl, making the total for this tnhsil 
BljlGd. per annum. In Katumbar tho««HAw allowances come to BolO, of which 
BlOO go to the Kanungos of Sonkhnr, and BllO to the lamhardnrs of Sonkhar 
(B 50), Katumbar (R100),Masari (B50),Ta8ai (B50), Khera Meda (B50), Garu 
(E60), Dantiya (BoO) and Mankhera (BIO). In Bajgarh there is no nankar. 
The total for the 5 tahsils is ft2,G56. The Clmudhris. t.e., leading agriculturists 
in receipt of these allowances, are I believe supposed in return to help in the 
administration and particularly in the matter of revenue collections, hut their 
services as far as I liave seen are of the most meagre kind. Before the settle- 
ment closes endeavours will bo made to ntilise this agency by allotting circles 
and defining their duties. 


151. The Lambardars in Alwar are remunerated partly bv tbo State, which 

Mujrai or in«bardari duos. ]?sually 3 per cent, on f ho jama, 

and partly from the village malba, from 
which they receive 2 per cent, on the jama. The .allowance from the State has 
hitherto been only 2 per cent, in these villages of Katumbar and Bajgarh which 
were formerly in Lachmangarh, and in Barod of tahsil Bahror, but in these tbo 
rate has now been raised to 3 per cent, witli tbo sanction of tbo Darbar. ^e 
percentage will also bo allowed on the full demand, without the potty deductions 
that have hitherto been made. In some cases tbo lanibardari allowances are 
still divided among the whole proprietary body. This is a relic of the old system 
under which the State took all the profits of cultivation, and the mujrai re- 
presented the allowance made to the proprietors through their representatives 
for the trouble of collection. Now that a substantive share of the profits is left 
to the owners, and the relative position and duties of lambardar, owner, and 
tenant have been defined, this system should cease, and the lambardars alone bo 
recognised as entitled to the it being, left to them to share it privately 
with other owners if they so choose. 


152, The former rates of malba a those now proposed are given in 
Malba. paragraph 135 of last year’s report. In 

these tahsils I propose to follow the rates 

there adopted, viz .: — 


UptoESOO 

500—1,000 

1.000— 5000 

2.000- i,000 
Tcr 


. 8 per c«nt. 

. J n 

» a „ 

. 6 „ 

• ^ »i 
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Of which, two per cent, will in each case go to the lalmhardafs to’ snp'plcmeh'f 
their mujrai allowance, and the remainder will he applied to' ZcptYMai’e’ village 
expenses. The latter have been carefully defined in the new Wajih^ul-Arz, 

163. Alwar is singularly free— thanks .to the action’ of Majors Cadell and 

MiBcoiianeouBoesaes. f Settlement in remitting a 

multitude of p.etty but annoying cesses, and 
to the subsequent action of the late Maharaja in abolishing begar or forced' 
labour — ^from the many oppressive imposts dnd exactions common' id' most 
Native States. Besides. the obligation to' pay the jOa/sa' jama ■frith 3 per 
cent, cesses to the State and the rates of malba for villagb expenses' 
shown in the last paragraph,, there is no other general obligation. Certain 
villages in Bahror, Mandawar atid Biajgarh' are requited to cut a' fixed amount' 
of grass for a fixed, remuneration in the State Rundfe as' described* in paragraph 
98, and in Tijara the ohligatiom has been commuted for a* money paVraout. 
This relic of hegar will now he abolished if, that is possible,- and, if not, 
arrangements will be made to minimise' the hardship involved. 

A few more petty cesses have survived or have been newly introduced. 

In the Tijara pargana a fee of 8 annas is levied per village since 1896, 

of which one-fourth goes to the mainten- 
ance of a mosque in tlie tabsil, and three- 
fourths to the maintenance of a- temple built by the Tahsildar, at whose instance 
the cess was probably established. In the Tapokra pargana a similar fee of 
8 annas per village is levied for the maintenance of a temple. These are trifling 
sums, but the’ system- of extra cesses' is a bad one, and having once been 
formally abolished they should not he reintroduced. I think, therefore,- thefee 
institutions should he support'ecL from the department of the State. In 
Tapokra on the abolition of the separate tahsil, it became necessary to make 
revenue paymedts in the Tijara treasury, but for the convenience of the 
Tapokra villages a money, tester (Photadar) is maintainedmt Tapokra^to' receire 
such payments. He is remunerated by a cess of one anna per cent per annum 
on the Tapokra revenue. Ibis crmes to al out Es. 45 per annum and is 
unobjectionable, but I think tlie State might also abolisli this payment. 

In Bahror," the Kanungos realise Rs. 24 from two villages— Zainpur Bas 

(Rs. 20) and-Aklimpur (Rs. 4) the’origin of 
and authority for which are not explained. 

This will now cease. 

In Mandawar Rs. 67 is realised from the four vill.'iges of Ramsinghpura, 
Mandawar. Manka, Mothuhas and Jalahas as Kanungo’a 

fees and credited to tiie State. There is 
now no' justification for these' extra’ payments which' jirohahly escaped the 
general abolition by. an oversight, and they should cease from the new’ assess- 
ment. ]ji this , tahsil also >8 annas per' annum is levied per village-’-“112 Khalsa 
and 2 •Jsfffmra?’ — ^for- the part remuneration of a local Hakim. As the State 
levies a , separate cess of 1 per cent, for dispensaries and maintains none in this 
tahsil, this extra cess, is' quite unjustifiable and should now be abolished. 

In Katumbar the payment of Rs. 4 by the village of Saranchi to the MUadar 
was abolished by, order of:the Datbar, dated 30th July 1^98? The 18' villages 
formerly in Laehmangarh pay Re. 1 per annum to a Pundit for reading the 
sacred books. Re. 1 per' annum to the Imam of a mosque at Laohmangarhy and 
about 4 annas per annum to a Mathra ascetic who lives only on milk. The 
raison d'etre of 'these payments has now ceased' witli thh transfer' of tbh villages 
to another tahsil, and the cesses should -be abolished as in .Laehmangarh’ or’ be' 
left voluntary. Their imposition seems to have been irregular. In RajgarhnU 
such miscellaneous-.cesses haveryet been traced. 

I have dwelt on the necessity' of ' abolishing- the compulsory, payment of' 
these items, because though trifling they mayform a vicious precedent for the* 
imposition of more onerous and harassing exactions hereafter, and now that the' 
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State demand is being enhanced, the State cesses raised from 2^ to 3 per cent, 
and the rate of malVa reduced, this small concession might he thrown into the 

opposite scale. 

164 Hitherto there has been no. regular system for remitting the assess- 
ment of land ini ured by the action of the 
Diiuvion alluvion miea. Sahihi or other nalas, or assessing land 

newly formed and brought under cultivation. In Tijara and Katumbar no rules 
are required, though it may be necessary to take account of damage^doneto 3 or 
4 villao-es in Tijara by sanding from the Landoha. I’d* the remaining [ three 
tahsUs°and other tracts general rules will be framed. 

The necessity of having a semi-fluctuating assessment for certain areas in 
Eajgarh attached to the Deoti, Mallana and Talao hands, which are often sub- 
merged, has been explained in paragraph 18. The area so affected has been 
carefully defined in the village maps, and is as follows : — 


Ko. 

Band. 

Village. 

Abba subjeoi io nawion Animos. 

BEUiBII. 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Total. 






Big. Bis. 

Big. Bis. 

Big. Bis. 


1 

Patwarisrala . 

Talao . 

. 


20-14 

0-18 

21-12 

Including mafi. 

2 

Talao .... 

I» « • 



184-15 

10-4 

194—19 


3 

MsUans 

Kheriya Bas . 



140-8 

109-8 

249-11 

With mafi. 

4 

V • • « 

TaUa . 



1C9-17 

23—9 

198—6 


6 

JS « « « 

ilaUaoa 



16-6 

1-4 

16-9 


G 

Bam Sagar or Dcoti 

Ram Sagar 



66-1 

441—14 

497-16 


7 

M ii • 

Eajpnra (baa) 



42—0 

0-9 

42—9 


8 

» it * 

Jlaratta . 



29-16 

0-15 

30-10 


9 

it II ♦ 

Deoti . 



120—11 

24-8 

144-19 

With mafi. 

10 

»> n • 

Korhaa . 



24-8 

6-16 

30-3 


11 

II 11 • 

Lanki . 



40-2 

0-7 

40-9 



Totai 

... 



843-11 

623-11 

1,467-2 



The area at present under cultivation will be assessed for 1899-1900 as it 
stands, and in future account will he taken of the annual changes owing to the 
greater or less area submerged, and the assessment will vary accordingly. 

156. The dates proposed and sanctioned for the revenue instalments in the 
Eevenue Instalments. eastern tabsils, are suitable for these tahsils 

also as conditions in that respect are similar, 

viz . : — 


Kharif—lst instalment— ■25th November— 10th December. 

2nd „ 20th December — 6th January. 

Bahi — One instalment — 1st to 31st May, 

In this connection I may quote an agricultural proverb, which, though it 
applies more aptly to past thau to present conditions, deserves to be put on 
record. 


"Anaj aya bdl men Jama le-le hal men ; Anaj aya per men ; Eupaia aya der men ; Anai 
aya ^otm men, Enpae Zamindar ki boti men ; Anaj aya chaki men, Rupae raha baki men." 

(If the corn is still in ear collect the jama at once]; If the corn has come to the thresh- 
mg floor, the jama _ will come in Lite. If the corn has been brought home you must seek for 
the ]ama in the zamindar's flesh. If the corn gets to the grinding stone your jama has 














This looks at the matter from the Collector’s point of view, but to the 
Zamindar it is a great relief not to be pressed for the reyenue till he has been ' 
able to harvest and dispose of at least part of his crop. 

In giving out the new assessment particular care will be taken to apportion 
it among the two harvests with due regard to the area and value of the crops 
raised in each, and full weight will be given to the Zamindars’ wishes in the 
matter. 

Summary of proposaiB, 166. The chief points for which sanction 

now required are — 

(1) The proposed new assessment (paragraph 136). 

(2) The reduction to be given for Ohmithhat, Istamrari and leniently 
assessed holdings and estates (84i and 136). 

(3) The proposals for remission and collection of arrears (74 and 13S). 

(4) The proposed revenue rates (139). 

(5) The proposed method of assessing dahri lands (18) . 

(6) The fixing of the term of settlement, rate of cesses (144), Malha 
(162), revenue instalments (156), as in the eastern tahsils. 

(7) The realisation by the State of commutation dues on mafi holdings 
(147). 

(8) The abolition of miscellaneous cesses (163). 

The two most important are (1) and (3) the question of the total assessment 
and of the disposal of arrears. These have from time to time been discussed by 
me with the Political Agent Lieut.-Ool. Jennings, E. E., and the pitch of 
the assessment for the whole State has been practically settled by the orders 
on last year’s report. The remaining points are matters of detail most of which 
have been already discussed in connection with the eastern tahsils and can be 
disposed of here on similar lines in communication with the Political Agent and 
State Council. I must here acknowledge the hearty co-operation and assistance 
which I have received throughout the work from Lieut.-Col. Jennings and 
the State Council. Their intelligent interest in the settlement and their 
promptness in disposing of the numerous references made and smoothing over 
any difficulties that arose, have rendered my task a comparatively easy one, and 
have enabled me to push on the work more rapidly than I anticipated when I 
undertook it. The tact and sympathy with which the Committee presided over 
by Dowan Bahadur Balmokand Dass have disposed of the numerous disputes 
bkween the villages and the State departments have also much facilitated the 
progress of the settlement. 

167. Before closing this report I must apologise for its great length which is 

General romartB andnotice of offlcere. Partly due to the fact that it deals with five 

tahsils in four separate blocks with widely 
different conditions, and partly to the fact that in the absence of previous reports 
it seemed desirable to put together all the available information regarding the 
past revenue history and present conditions of these tahsils, which might not only 
he a help towards determining the new assessment, but also be of some use as 
a reference for the iuture revenue administration. In both of these objects my 
work has been much lightened by the excellent reports furnished to me by the 
three Deputy Collectors Munshi Gauri Sankar, Munshi Amar Singh and 
Munshi Ealla Earn in which they have left nothing connected with the revenue 
administration of their charges unnoticed. Erom the beginning aU three have 
worked with a zeal, ability and integrity, which have won for them the confi- 
dence of the people and the commendations of the Darbar. Their assessment 
work is but a smaE portion of their duties which include the disposal of all oases 
relatin'’ to title, possession, shares, such as are usually decided by the Civil Courts, 
as weU as of the innumerable miscellaneous cases and disputes the settlement of 
which is essential to the preparation of a correct and up-to-date record. 
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T he following table 'tvill show the amount of miscellanfious casea-^omitling 
regular suits— which hare been disposed of by the settlement establishment in 
these tahsils: — 


Tshsil. 

O 

u 

«S 

O 

■§ 

W 

O 

O 

tc 

o 

p 

Partition. > 

O 

to 

to 

u 

o 

a 


Gift, 

n 

o 

£2. 

a 

o 

'a 

o 

Cd 

O 

fc£ 

P 

c3 

.P 

o 

M 

w 

Errors in old ro- 
cords. 

m 

P 

o 

o 

P 

"o 

P 

s 

*3 

o . 

P £ 

P»>-w 

’cJg I 

a >> 

O 

P. p 

.2 ft 
p 

Tijira 

2,429 

634 

621 

936 

38 

35 

4, 

23 

3,896 

228 

8,748 

2j98S 

Uahror . • 

2,038 


1,18? 

460 

36 

167 

12 

( 




6,&10 











1,920 




Mandawnr . 

1,19 C 

... 

2,217 

621 

10 

87 

3 


2,416 


6,489 


K&turabar . 

1,133 

• *« 

156 

76 

13 

B 

B 

1 

* 

^ 









B 

B 


684 




Rajgart 

2,033 

a«« 

1,006 

976 

61 

1 

1 

1 

2,736 

' 

6,811 

3,173 

Total 

8,829 

634 

6,127 

■ 


289 

19 

23 

11,660 

228 

29,914 

7,641 


Orders were passed on all the more dif&cult cases by the Deputy Collectors 
themselves, while the simpler cases in which there was no dispute were disposed 
of by the Sadar-Munsarims under their supervision. 

The work done generally in connection with tlie revision of the record' and 
the re-organisation of the Patwari and Kanungo establishment has been sepa- 
rately reported to the Political Agent. In next year’s report, when formulating 
assessment proposals for the three remaining tahsils, I hope to be able to put on 
record the action taken to improve the Patwari and Kanungo agency and thus 
secure the maintenance of a correct annual record. 

168. In conclusion 1 solicit the favour of early orders on this report as it is 
Conclusion. essential to the carrying out of the' pro- 

gramme of work laid down that the new 
assesment of these five tahsils should come into force from next hharif, and to 
secure this they should if possible be announced in August, as itwilltake two or 
three months to make a careful distribution over holdings. The total costs of the 
F-' Element up to 30th June 1899 has been Ks. 3, 10, 168-7-8. 


M. P. O’DWTEB; LC.S., 

Settlement Commissioner. 
Alwar and Bhartpnr States. 


Simla, 23rd June 1899. 
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Appendix A. 


Shoicing yearly rainfall 1876~9S (Aprih^aroh). 


Tear. 

Tijarai 

Bahror. 

IfandaOTr. 

ITatambar. 

Eajgarli. 

1876-77 

• • 

a « • 

19-23 

16-69 

11-26 

18-80 

19-06 

1877-78 

• • 

a « a 

7-63 

2*3? 

10-63 

5-24 

7-74 

1878-79 

. 

a • • 

24-18 

12-35 

26-44 

24-94 

30-81 

1879-80 

c 

a • • 

22-14 

18-65 

16-11 

27-51 

38-20 

1880'81 

• t 

\» • a 

14-.40 

6-81 

5-25 

13-82 

23-44 

1881-82 

• » 

• a a 

21-86 

24-63 

12-50 

30-19 

28-65 

1882-83 

• • 

• 4 

28-41 

14-70 

18-82 

24.51 

27-33 


Total 7 years 

137-05 

95-70 

100-96 

144-51 

175-22 


Average 7 years 

19-67, 

13-36 

14-42 

20-64 

25-03 

1833-84 

« 

• • a 

8-87 

18-24 

19-84 

11-50 

20-36 

1884-85 . 

• • 

• « • 

22-94 

16-99 

17-33 

26-46 

40-80 

lSSE-86 

• 

a • a 

29-23 

27-75 

28-90 

25-75 

85-54 

1S8G-87 



2-2-98 

14-70 

21-08 

11-26 

19-20 

1887-83 

« « 

• « « 

83-93 

80-20 

80-84 

29.21 

^ 34-44 

1888-89 

• « 

• a « 

25-81 

21-10 

19-31 

16-40 

18-03 

1889-90 

• a 

« a a 

17-62 

14-25 

17-41 

18-50 

23.97 

1890-91 

a 

a a • 

25-60 

20-10 

. 

24-96 

17-77 

22-65 


Tota 

8 years 

187-16 

163-33 

179-64 

150-86 

214-31 


Average 

8 yeaiB 

23*39 

20*42 

22-45 

18-86 

26-80 

1891-92 

. 

• a * 

26-61 

14-65 

18-47 

22-73 

20-37 . 

1892-93 

• a 


25-66 

21-21 

19-51 

28-57 

26-36 

1893-94 

• 

« * a 

89-57 

26-90 

28-89 

27-68 

31-09 

1894-95 

a a 

. 

27.85 

20-12 

23-18 

23-89 

31-78 

1895-96 

• • 


8-10 

16-10 

14-87 

12-30 

13-83 

1896-97 

. 

t 

12-14 

12-83 

15-63 

20-14 

20-52 

1897-98 

a 


14-67 

14-27 

27-64 

21-08 

18-17 


Total 7 years 

154-50 

126-08 

148-24 

156-39 

162-12 


Average 

7 years 

22-07 

18-01 

21-18 

22-34 

23-16 


Total 

22 years 

478-71 

385-11 

428-84 

461-75 

551-65 ■ 


Average 

2! years 

21-76 

17-63 

19-49 

20-53 

26-08 

1898-99 

• 

. 

18-40 

17-96 

16-61 

14-72 

22-97 

. 

A verage 

23 years 

21-61 

17-52 

19-37 

20-45 

2498 










































Shomng monthly rainfall from 1683^83. 
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Showing prices — harvest and haear — before and since last Settlement. 
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Jlandavrar 


Eatumlar 


Kajgarli 


Particulars. 


Showing 


Kamo of 
crop. 


Appendix D. 

crop, experiments and rale of ontlnrn. 
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Appendix 'Q—contd. 

Showing crop experiments and rale of oontd. 
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Taliail. 
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Appendix D — continued. 

Showing crop experiments and rate of concluded. 
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11,160 

11,618 

94,772 

14,455 

2,632 

3,11.8l4 

15,624 

16,049 

2,81,231 

... 

4, 39,322 

37,310 

7tG 

11,216 

14,298 

1,16,042 

14,679 

2,632 

5,11,115 

22,662 

20,633 

i,C7,920 

... 

7.16,478 
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Appendix H. 


Orders hy the State Oolviioil, Alwar, regarding alienation of land, paragraph 
66 of Mr. M, F. O’Fioyer's Assessment Beport, dated 21st Fecemher, 1898. 


KIIHLES. 


1. All agricultural lanS slia^l "be made inalienaWe except to Jaddis or 

members uf the village community, or in extreme 
■ cases to agricultural classes, who should, i£ possible, 

be of the same tribe. Trading classes shall be entirely excluded. 

2. It is further provided that — 


(a) If by any chafi'ce any outsider shall acquire Biswadari rights by gift, 
sale or mortgage, in contravention of rule 1, he 
I ariTig I . 2 annas in the rupee over 

and above the Jama, with retrospective effect from the date he' 
-improperly u,cquired the land. 


Note. — ^The State could claim full assets (instead of ?rd assets -f 2 annas in the rupee) 
as he has no valid dlaim to the one-third assets, which the State ordinarily foregoes in favor 
of the old proprietors, but to realise the full assets would, the State Council consider, he 
difficult, as it would, on each occasion, necessitate a needlessly lengthy enquiry. 


(J) Also, in the-absence of express orders from the Durbar "to the con- 
trary, the transaction by which 'he wrongfully obtained possession 
shall be at once considered cancelled. 


(c) In the case bf gift, ’sale or mortgage<of Biswadari nights to permis- 
sible classes, the.previous consent of the Durbar is necessary, and 
the tranfsaotion must be registered in the Land Eevenue Courts. 

(df) Notwithstanding the foregoing, it shall be left to the discretion of 
the Durbar to nlake, in any special 'cases, -exceptions in favor of 
eriter prising -landlords uith capital, the reason for so doing being 
clearly recorded, also tbeiterms on which they are to have the 
latad {e. g., more than two-thirds net assets might possibly be 
taken). 


3. '{a) The'rigllt'of'auh'ereditaryocoupanuytenant (MaurusiKashtkar, 
. . i. e., oneivho has! held for 12 years or upward?) to 

as an rig s. transfer his interest in land by gift, sale or mort- 
gage, has’ not been recognised by the State, but it is known that 
private transactions of this nature have not been infrequent, it is 
therefore, hereby -strictly laid down that in future an occupancy 
tenant shall not alienate his right, except with the ^ express con- 
sent of the proprietor or proprietors (Biswadars), and then only 
to Jaddis or members of the village community, the -proprietors 
having, Of course, a preferential i claim, and that the right can, 
under no circumstances, be obtained by outsiders by gift, sale or 
mortgage. Should such a transaction, as is contrray to the above 
orders, come to light, it shall be "deemed, ipso facto, null and 
void, and the tenant making the transaction shall be considered 
to have forfeited his right of Maurusi Kasht in the land. 


• (&) In the case of gift, sale or mortgage of Maurusi Kasht to the per- 
missible classes 'mentioned, such will not be recognised unless 
duly registered at the time in State Eevenue Courts, and in all 
cases the previous sanction of the Durbar or the officers duly 
appointed by them in this behalf in necessary. 



Comparative area statement. 
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TAHSIl'tIJARA— N k l—contd. » 

Statement of wells — SnpplemeAtarij to statement 1, 
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State property. 



































































































TAHSIL TIJARA—No 
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TALISIL TIJAllA— No. Z—eoncld 
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TAIISIL TIJAEA— No. 8. 
Statement of revenue collections and balances. 


193-lsie77*78 » JlOje&rfMttlcmcot « • 1,54.100 0i,MS 30.081 



gamball935=187S-f9 . . 10 Tears scHIensont . . 1.65,540 1.37.020 


eambat 1936=1670-80 , ,10 years Mtllcmeot , . 1,57, MS 1.49,390 


Sanbat 1037=1850-51 . . 10 jean lettlexnenl . • 1.59.700 1,50,243 


Bambat 1038=1381-83 . . 10 jears ecltlomeot , • 1,58,950 1.18,650 


Sambat 19S3=le6^63 . , 10 years settlement . . 1,68.050 1, <3,647 


8sm!»t 1010=1683-84 , . 1 1C years settlement 


Sambat 1641=1651 85 . « IG icata sctllemcnt 


'Sambal l6i2=18S5 S6 . .lit jears aetl Icmcat 
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TA.HSIL TIJARA,— No. Z—eonU. 


Statement of revenue collections and balances — conoid. 


1 1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

\ 

8 

9 

10 

11 





Bemittpo on 

B£X>17CBD. 

BAniNCB. 

jAaiA or utsnuzs 

llATIS. 


8&znbat year. 

Detail of eotticmcnt. 

s 

% 

H 

rS 

o 

*3 

4> 

Pt 

*2 

*1 

5 

*o 

o 

o 

s 

'O 

n 

'h 

o 

■5 

% 

c* 

S 

.a 

a 

XfJ 

a 

•o 

w 

*d 

fa 

4 

•3 

tn 

Rsuiass. 



B3. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Us. 


Sambatl9«=lB9!l.B7 . 

16 years settlement • , • 

r 1,63,760 

1 coo 

1,49.902 

600 

n 

26 

2,331 

6,499 




Siiabat l9ii=lB87-S3 • 

16 years Bcttlemeot • • 

f 1.69.735 
1 607 

1.49,678 

607 

■) 

; ••• 

1 

3.720 

6,431 




Sat&bat l^g=:l8S3 89 « « 

16 yet Ts settlement , . 

(-1,63,735 
1 510 

1.49.039 

610 

■ 

1 

3,870 

6,920 

i 


■ 

eambatW!a=ie89 00 . 

18 jeaia tettleoent , 

p,69,760 
1 600 1 



U 

■ 

6,010 ' 

1 

1 

! 


Sambat 19i7=1890 91 . 

16 years settlement • • 

r 1.68,749 
t. COO 

1 

1.61,311 1 
690 


n 

2,131 

3,250 

... 

... 


£&nibail91d=::8Ql-03 . 

16 years sitticment « . 

n,68,744 
1 655 

1.69.035 ' 

655 


20 

427 

1 

252 

... 

... 


Sambat 1919=1693*93 . 

1 16 years eettlcment , , 

f 1.63,876 
1 6C9 


■ 

■ 

■ 

... 

... 

1 

' 

Sambat 1950=1893 91 . 

16 years scftlomont « . 

|1.6S.776 
\ 611 

1,63,776 

611 

}- 

1 

1 

... 

8 

... 


jimbat 1051=1691-85 . 

1C years settlement • 

ri,BB,87fi 
1 656 

1.69,853 

660 

1 20 

*> 

... 

... 

8 

... 


SamUt 1052=1695*03 . 

16 years leUlement , . 

58.673 
t 656 

1.59,563 

660 

^ 28 

■ 

■ 

... 

8 



&an-oatlQ53«189Q.07 . , 

16 years Bettclmcnt , , 

j- 1,68,873 
1 616 

1 1.68,870 

615 

}- 

3 

... 


11 

, - 


Sambat 1651=1897-09 . 

16 years settlement . , 

p,6S,87C 
(. 629 

» 1,68,870 

C29 

}- 

1 

1 

... 

11 

.... 


Toinl 

! 

' 36,34,73( 

8,026 

J 31,47,091 

8,02G 

39,601 

316 

61,032 

84,091 

4G 

" 



stm d>ft. 
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TAHSIL TIJARA-No. 4, 


Trilal owtunhip and iemires. 













































































098 2t,627 2i,003 38,417 30.U6 
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TAHSIL TIJARA—No, 7. 

Statemeni of rents ly classes of soils. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Dotail- 

Clasies of 
soil 

Detail of rents. 

Casn STSKTS. 

O^VKEB’b BITAIIK OP 
CEOP. 

t 

Reuabes. 

cs 

«> 

■ -4 

a> 

P3 

u 

o 

p4 

o 

C9 

P5 

Sliare, 

Area. 

r 




Rs. 

Ri. 

Rs. A. P. 


Rs. 





1 


' 



10 





Average .... 

3,797 

10,496 

2 12 3 


78 



o 







8S 




( 





r ^ 

!1 

332 



M 

P9 


Average .... 

1,859 

2,792 

18 0 

i 

72 




1 









o 

[ 





\ 

63 










467 








/ 






r 










§ 










« ^ 

Average .... 


• •• 


»»• 





H , 










a 







' 



. . 






103 


< 


P3 ( 








to 



Average .... 

6,286 



1 ^ 

99 




H 1 








w 


f 





* t 

81 


w 


\ 






■ 










bs 



-«1 1 
w 






f » 

82 









\ i 

125 





Average .... 

18.748 

12,943 

0 12 4 






b' ^ 






1 




m ( 





1 

168 









t ^ 

2 




»«-3 

M 





J “ 

47 




« << 

Average .... 

9,763 

6,833 

0 11 2 






m 



■ 


f ^ 

3 









\ 

62 




i 










f 






679 

> 






’ 


i- 

421 




< 

Average .... 

38,447 

39,416 

10 4 



> 


E 

o 





i- 

3 



















1 

95 








- 


998 

. 


















































TAHSIL TIJARA— No. 1—concld. 
Stalemcit of rents by classes of soils— cono\& 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 




\ 

Cash bunts 

OWJTEBS, 8n4BE OF 
CSOP. \ 


Detail. 

Classes of 
soil. 

Detail of icnts. 

ei 

t. 

c 

o 

K 

Rato per biglm. 

£ 

C3 

JS 

OQ 

Qi 

< 

Eehaeks. 




1 

Ee. 

Es. 

Bs. A. P. 

Es 

Es 


f 

i 

Averago .... 

837 

3,374 

3 12 2 

1 

24 



r 

^ 1 

Averigs . . • 

15 

43 

2 12 9 

... 



5 ■ 

n 

s 

f- 

< 

f==t 

i! 

Average # • • . 

214 

667 

2 10 10 

h 

59 

tr 











1-4 

« 

b 

W 

» 

M 

Average • . . . 

436 

603 

16 7 


192 


- 

M 

> 09 

b 

tt 

a 

i! 

Average , . « . 

327 

167 

0 8 2 

1 

76 



1! 

Averago . • • . 

1,888 

4,763 

2 8 3 

X 

a 

830 


f 

H 

Average .... 

70 

371 

0 4 10 

... 

... 

- 

' 

M (* 

C3 1 

1 i 

Average .... 

18 

68 

3 3 7 

... 

... 


S3 

s 

CU j 

o i 

C3 

PU 

c-* 

< 

OQ 


1 

Average • .. . • 

28 

455 

16 4 0 

»«* 



< 

« 

< , 
« 

ca \ 

fl / 

Average . , . • 

26 

110 

4 G 5 

•• 





i[ 

n V 

Average . . • . 

36 

37 

0 12 0 

••1 

... 


1 

H 

Avoroga • • . . 

• 

177 

1,021 

6 12 1 


... 



Statement of cattle, carle, populatijn, 




















































































TAHSIL BAHROE— No 
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TAHSIL BAHROR—No. \.~conia 
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TAIISIL BAHROR—No 
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Sombai 1951=^1807 09 



TAHSIL BAHROR— No. Z—eontd. 
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TAIISIL BAnEOR— No. 3, 


Statement of revenue collections and balances. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

V 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Sambat year. 

Detail of Settlements. 

Total 

J.auia 

Rcaliacd 

IlBumBT) Ob 
SCCED. 

BinAxcB. 

JiUA OF BBSUMm 
MA7I3. 

RsuAtss 

Remitted 

Seduced. 

Sub- 

sequently 

realised 

Still due 

Realised, 

SIIII dno 

Sarabat lOlG • • . 

Beginning of 3 yean* , 

145.161 

145,151 

... 

444 

... 

... 

Istimrar. 

611 

... 


Sambat 1018 . . • 

End of 3 years* . • • 

145.161 

145,161 

... 

... 

... . 

... 

511 

... 

Sambat 1010 « 4 

Beginning of 10 years* . 

*1C0.6'^2 

160.6S2 

... 


... 

... 

611 

... 

Sambat 1923 . , • 

End of 10 years* 4 • ^ 

ic^eas 

1C0,6S2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

611 

... 

Sambat 1029 . . . 

Snmmarj ,444 

iro.oco 

176.C65 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Cll 

... 

8 ambat 1033 , « 4 

10 years* . . 4 • 

163,073 

183,073 


... 

... 

... 

f M. 07 

1 I. 611 

}••• 

Sambat 1033=1870 77 . 

10 years* ,44* 

15S.1S3 

185,014 

... 

... 

5,139 


C I. 611 

1 M. 07 

) 

; ••• 

• Bambal 1031=1877-78 . 

10 years' , • # . 

189,803 

121,850 

17.162 

104 

50,632 

... 

f I. 611 
tir. 141 


Sambat 1035=16711 70. 

16 years* • . • . 

100.404 

160,786 

... 

... 

3,307 

371 

r 1. 611 i 

1 M. 110 

}■■■ 

Sambat 1030=1870-80. 

IG years* * 4 • . 

101.424 

100.8M 

4.* 

... 

287 

149 

^ I. 611 
t M. co: 

}... 

Bambat 1037=1860*81. 

IQ years* 4*44 

101,624 

101,104 

4*. 

no 

107 

213 

r I. 611 

M. C70 

C D. CO 

1 - 

Sambat 1038=1881-83. 

10 years' • • 4 « 

102,314 

100,229 

... 

... 

1,630 

559 

f I. 511 

< h. 60 
( M. 656 

1 

!• ... 

J 

Sambat 1030=1683 83. 

IG years* • , ’ , « 

103,314 

192,201 

... 

55 

... 

... 

r I. 611 

•1 L. 60 

1 

L ai. CS9 

I 

1 

\ 

r 

Sambat 3OJ0=1683*8i. 

16 years* , » , . 

102,401 ^ 

r 

187,104 

... 

... 

4,67G 

631 

f I Ell 
-j L.SIG 

Lm.bbi 

1 

b ... 

1 

J 

Sambat 1011=1881*85. 

16 years* .... 

102,401 

191,518 

... 

201 

430 

250 

r I. 611 

-! L. 310 

L M. 601 

T 

1 

}•" 

Bambat 1012=1885 S3, 
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TAHSIL BAIIROU-No. 2,—contd. 
Statement of revenue colleetions and balances— co'iii. 
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TAHSIL BAHEOE-No. 4. 

Siattment of Trilal ownership) and Tenures. 
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TAHSIL BAHEOR— No. 7 


Statement of rents hy classes of soil. 
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TAHSIL aiANDAWAR—Noi 8. 

Stttlemeiit ofrevciive coUedions and halantes.—conti, 
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16 years . . . 

1,58,167 

1,67,100 

• •• 


016 

152 

... 


Increa^o doo to progtOB- 
Eire J&ma. 

Sambat 1938= 1881-82 

16 years . . . 

1,58,617 

1,67.441 

... 

*'* 

1,096 

78 

... 

... 

V 

Increase do* to ptoxroi* 
fllTo Jama. 

Sambat 1939= 1832-83 

16 years . 

1,68,967 

1,58,610 


12 

346 

■ 

... 

• «4 

irerease duo to progrci* 
EiTC Udma. 

Sambat 1940= ISSS-Sd 

16 years • . , 

1,58,955 

1,67,454 

... 

418 

449 

434 

... 

... 

DecrenfiC flue to riTir 
action. 

Sambat 1941=1881-85 

\ 

16 years . . , 

1,69,137 

1.68,627 

..t 

232 

123 

1 

15) 

... 


Increase due 1o pifp'cs* 
81 VC Jama. 
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TAHSIL MANDAWAU—No. S—contcl 
Statenmit of revenue collections and balances , — conoid. 
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Samtat jcat. 

Detail of Settlement. 

Total Jama. 
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I 
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R 

R 
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Sstnbatl9J3=18S5.SC 

16 ycara . . , 

1,58,903 

1,68,103 

■ 


78 

614 

1 

... 


Sanibat 1943 « 1880*87 

16 years . , . 

1,60,593 

1,69,741 

i 

4 

186 

002 

1 

! 


gambit 194*1 w-lSST-SS 

1C ycara . 

1,00,591 

1,59,083 

••• 

7 

495 

1 

1 

406 

48 



gsinbatl945 « 1833*99 

mmm 

1,00,531 

1,69,296 

... 

4 

248 

87 

45 

... 


Eamlatl91Q“lBS0-00 

10 years . , . 

1,00,093 

i 

j l,60sC23 1 

... 

70 

**• 


103 

- 


Satabal 1947 " 18CC-01 

10 years . , . 

1,60,023 

1,60,674 

... 

64 

»»< 

... 

116 

... 


Eamtat 1918 "1691-92 

10 years . . 

1,00,574 

1,00,074 

• •• 

... 


• «» 

127 

SIS 


Sambstl9l9-16C2-93 

! 

( 

16 years . . , 
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1,00,676 

• •• 

... 

n 


141 

• •• 


gambatinCO"l£S3-94 

10 years , , 

1.00,576 


• •• 

... 

i 


1 

141 

... 


EamtallOSl" 189 1-95 

10 years , . ' . 

1,60,576 

1,60,076 

... 


«*» , 

... 

141 

... 


Sainl)atl952"1693-flG 

10 years , , 

1,60,076 

1,60,676 

s»» 

..1 

... 

... 

141 

iss 


SttiDbatl953«189G97| 

'i 


1.60,076 

1,60,076 


... 

1 

• St ' 

! 

... 

141 



BamtatlOS'l" 1897-93 

10 years , 

1,60,698 

1,60,693 


••• 

<«• 

... 

141 

... 


Total 


34,90,249 

34,80,724 

10,475 

' 1,011 

36,79C 

) 3,247 

1,292 

... 
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TAHSIL MANDAWAE— No. 4. 
Statement of tribal ownership and tenures. 
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Form of toBures. 

Leading tribes. 

Number o£ owners. 
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M 

C9 

fa 

|.9 

Total area. 

i 

o 

*0 

O 

o 

43 

89 

■M 

0 

1 

A 

No. o£ tonaney holdings. 

No. of oocupanoy tenants. 

aS 

•*3 

q 

a 

a 

o 

•4^ 

& 

q 

e3 

0 

O 

o 

g 

a 

o 

d 

123 

Behaues. 

Zamindari Biliimal • 

Bajput Cbanhan 

286 

120 

17,474 

i 

13,701 

14,309 

1,630 

33 

1,177 

/ 

16. 











- 

Rajpat Jada . 

12 

7 

0,313 

6,371 

3,400 

897 

48 

33 


r 

1 

1 

Abirs . . 

1,784 

1,022 

42,952 

32,968 

48,025 

2,461 

230 

1,288 


I 

Pattidari perfect 1 






1 

! 





- 

Jat ... 

1,451 

784 

48,941 

38,008 

i 

62,119 

2,033 

117 

1,509 


Imperfect pattidari- 

Qnjars . . . 

i 

297 

101 

9,673 

4,659 

4,940 

143 

1 

194 


8S. 

0 











ft 

Brabmin . 

00 

41 

1,694 

1,499 

1,998 

48 

1 

23 

' 

r 

1 

Minas . 

41 

12 

1,448 

959 

1,059 

94 


41 


Bajaebara perfect 8 ■ 

1 










ft. 

Rayatbs andMabajan 

37 

18 

978 

950 

704 

96 

5 

107 

* 

f 

Pattidari Bhayachara^ 
imperfect 1. j 

Mnsalman Eajpiit . 

980 

672 

36,863 

22,694 

19,350 

2,692 

224 

2,260 

' 

I 

1. 

Meos 

492 

363 

13,070 

9,484 

14,075 

647 

106 

468 


Total 112 


6,892 

3,045 

179,403 

1,30,083 

1,60,739 

10,180 

767 

7,397 

1 




































































TAHSIL MANDATTAll— No 
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2,001 12,47] 23,402 31,169 
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TAHSIL MANDAWAR~No. 7. 


Statement of rente ly classes of soils. 
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Statement of toells supplementary to Statement L 
























































































TAHSIL MANDAWAR. 

Supplement to Statement I, showing quality of water. 
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bjfw‘av(TJ^-c . . 3,3U! 103 tl3 l.OCO 
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STATEMENT No. 8-KATUMBAE. - 

Sfatemnt of Revenue coUeettons and balances. 
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STATEMENT NO. 4 — KATEMBAE, 


Tnlal Otonersliip and Tenures. 
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Ko. 7 KATUMBAE. 

Biaiement of rents Ity classes of soils. 
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Cattle, Carts, population, etc. 
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STATEME -T OE WELLS— KATUMEAR. 
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TAHSIL EAJGARH No, 
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TAHSIL EAJGAUH-t-No. 3. 


Statement of revemie collections ani halances- 

I ) ‘ 



EimhatlOl? . 
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Sambat IBID I • • • 


6ambatl93S . 


Sambat 1029 . . • 
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1,16,603 

1,51,666 

1.63,070 

85,037 

1.63.340 

1,18.665 

1.62,131 

1,44,216 

1.63,609 

1,61,101 

1,64, 263 

1,50,266 

1,61,001 

1,49,910 

1,63,609 

1.49,017 

1,63,600 

1,60,221 


5 

6 

BSinTTED OB t 

SZODCED. 

•e 


s: 

o 

s 

0 

pt 


Es. 

Bs. 


1.83,373 1,50,812 


1,63,272 1,60,998 


1,63,208 1,61,053 


1,63,632 1,61,610 


lOjcars* , • , * 

1,54,783 

1,63,0U 

lOjcata* . • . , 

1,63,977 

1,62,317 
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TAHSIL RAJGABH— No. 4, 

Statement of Tribal mnersbijp and tenures. 





2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

I 7 

B 

8 1 

1 10 

11 

Tom of tenatM. 

Leading tribute. 

f^nmber 
of owners 

Number 

of 

proprietary 

holdings 

Total area. 

CoUiTated. 

Jama of 
last year. 

Number of 
tenancy 
holdings 

Number of 
oocnpancy 
teoanti. 

1 

Natnbcr 
of non* 
occopancy 
tenaute. 

ItXUiBCS. 

• 


Es. 

Its. 

Es. 

Es. 

1 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 



BhayacJiara unperfect»=SS. 

STena . 

2,019 

1,293 

72,431 

1 

24,786 

67,600 


»»« 


45} Village. 


Brahmin 

1 

1,938 

1,587 

j 

47,028 1 

17,620 

68,697 

... 


... 

36 

)) 


Thaknr 

152 

1 

206 

1 

11,336 

4,327 

10,965 

i 

! 

... 


9 


Pattidari’>=20J . . 

Qnjar , 

101 

47 

0,276 

1,474 

8,928 


... 


6 

>» 

Zamindari Biljinial=d9J . 

Ahir . 

27 

8 

969 

663 

1 

1,609 

... 

... 


1 



Mali . 

23 

95 

1,894 

1,260 

1 

a, 840 

8,648 

660 

' 6,579 

1 

1 

*1 


i 

1 

1 

Daclu Panthi 

2 

2 

1,917 

i 

i 363 

1,491 

... 



1 


jiudari Khali3=2 

Heo . . 

107 

21 

0,969 

3,828 

6,531 

... 

••• 

... 

0 

W 


Sakka 

10 

3 

1,009 

67s 

810 

« 


... 

1 

” 


State . 

1 

2 

2,690 

1,257 

1,476 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1* 


Miacellancons 

701 

650 

i 

68,194 

9,096 

11,230 

... 

... 

... 

1 

it 

' 

Total 

6,300 

i 

3,820 

2,20,751 

j 

06,098 

1,56,248 

... 

... 

... 

107i 

ii 


2 c S 

















TAHSIL RAJGARH— No. 5. 

Sialemeni of sales and mortgages. 
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statement of mltimthig occupancg. 



11,012 28,100 14,333 32.G05 
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TAHSIL RAJGAEH No.— 7. 

Statement of rents iy classes of soil. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

Class of soil. 


Cass Ssntv. < 

SSAKS or CSOTB. 

Biuitca. 

Detail of rents. 

Area. 

Cent, 

Rate per 
blgha. 

Share, 

Atta. 

Chiknot, CliaVi . . 

Average 

Rs 

997 

Be. 

6,034 

■ 

1 

'' 1 

i 

i 

13 

17 

16 

i 

Clitknot, Bliari • , 

Averoge 

213 

3S9 

1 13 0 

i 

208 

Chikunt, Barani 

Average . , . . . 

337 

461 

16 0 

i 

1 

Uattijar, Ch&b) 

Average 

3, SCO 

16,126 

4 8 0 

1 

18 

186 

2 

{ 

Jlatliyar, I)nliri . 

Average ..... 

572 

1,010 

1 IS 0 

i 

i 

1 

Muttiyaf, Barani • 

Average • . . . . 

6,859 

8,207 

! 

13 0 

! 

■ 

2 

• 15 

o 

j 

Bliur 1, Chaclil . 

Average 

-7-1 

8 

12 0 

... 

... 

Bbur I, Barani , 

Average . . . . . 

1,293 - 

911 

0 11 0 



Bliar II, Barani . 

Average 

485 

329 

0 11 0 

... 

1 


. ToT4L. 

14,332 

32,603 


r i 

1 i 

■t 

1 ^ 

i. i 

33 

427 

20 

1 






























































statement of tcella— supplementary to Statement I. 
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GLOSSARY OP YERUACULAR TERMS. 


Abiana 

Abwab 

Ag6r 

Aiuea 


Bacbb 

Bail 

Baieakb , 

Bajra 

Band 

Banjar 

Bankri 

Banni 

Barah kotri 

Barani 

Batai 

Begar 

Bajar-telia 

Bejar 

Bhayaohara 

Bhur 

Bhusa 

Bigha 

Bigheri 

Biswa 

Biswadari 


A. 

. Water ceas. 

. Commutation dues, 

. Land in front o£ a dam. 

. A low shrub. 

B. 

. Method of distributing revenue, 

. A term used to express pattidari shares. An oXj divided into paiia 
or liaclia, representing a pair of oxen and a single ox. 

. Second month of the Hindus=llth April — 10th May, 

. Spiked millet. 

. Irrigation dam. 

. Wiiste land. 

. A share of patiidari tenure rojiresenting a tool with which the ler 
shrub (pula) is cat. 

. A State fuel reserve. 

. Twelve families closely related to the ruling Chief, 

. Dry, nnirrigated land dependent on rain. 

. VPeighment of the gathered grain. Bent in kind. 

. Forced labour. Impressment for service, 

. Oily salt (water). 

. Gram and barley mixed. 

. Land held by possession without reference to shares, 

. Sandy land. 

. Crushed straw used for fodder. 

, A measure of land equal to f th of an acre. 

, Bent per bigha, 

. A measure of land=:^th of a bigha. A share in a village or 
estate. 

, Eight to property or share in an estate. 


c. 


Cbahi I . . . 

33 II • • . 

Chabi (temporary) . 
Chak . . 

Chanda , . 

Chnrri . . 

Chaudhri 
Cbnthbat . 

Chawala . , 

Cbhind . . . 

Chiknot . . . 

China 

Chitawan or Faranghilag. 


Land irrigated within the year of attestation from permanent wells. 
Land usually irrigated by rotation, etc., but not so irrigated within 
the year. 

Land irrigated by iacia and temporary dXers and dhenJtlis, 

An assessment circle. 

Contribution or present to some religious institution. 

Jawar sown close. 

A leading man in a tribe. 

Originally payment of one-fourth of the produce as revenue ; now 
a remission of one-fourth of the ordinary rates. 

A small grain, 

A valley, 

Stiffish olay or clayey loam when cut presents a greasy or shining 
surface. 

Millet. 

A cess levied in the tahsil of Tijara. , 
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D 


Dahri 

„ hal or maujuda 

„ sabika 
„ barislii 
Dbak . . 

Dheakli 

Dber (I:acha well) 
Diwan . 

Durbar 


Naturally flooded laud. 

Laud ordinatilly' flooded and actually inundated witbin tbe last 
five years. 

Land now and tben inundatedj but not witbin the last five years. 
Area benefitted by bill drainagCj but not inundated. 

A kind of brush wood {bufea frondosa). 

Small and temporary Melia well wbicb lasts only one harvest. 

A temporary well, made without masonry. 

A minister of State- 
Administration of a Native State. 


Famsb . 
Faslana < 


Gudaora 

Gathwa 

Gbi . 

Girdawari 

Gocbni 

Gojra 

Gol . 

Gawar 

Gur . 


¥ 

. A kind of tree. 

. Harvest dues paid by tbe people to petty State officials. 

G 

. U neven land cut up by bill torrents. 

. A term for shares in pattidari tenure representing a single ox. A 
yoke. 

. Clarified butter. 

, Crop inspection. 

. Wheat and gram mixed. 

. Wheat and barley mixed. 

. Never regularly partitioned ; joint. 

. A coarse grain grown for fodder. 

. Unrefined sugar. 


Inam 

Inamdar 

Istamrar 


I 

A grant from the State. 
The holder of an *bo;s. 
Permanently settled. 


J addis . 

Jaglr 

Jagirdar 

J aidad . 

Jawar 

Jetb 

Jbaunpii baebb 
Jinswar 


J 

. Agnates nearly related. 

. Assignment of land revenue. 

. One who bolds a jagir. 

. Khaha assessment assigned to persons of position. 

. Great millet (Sorghum vulgart). 

. Third month of tbe Hindus == 10th May — lOlb June.. 
. A house or hut-tax. 

. Crop statement. 


Kaifyat 
Kadim 
Kallar . 

Kansa . 

Kankar 
Kankut . 

Kdra . 

Karbi . 

Kasha 

Kbam (tahsil) 
Kbora . 

Khalsa 


K 

. A vernacular official letter. 

. Cultmable waste. 

. Clayey soil impregnated with saline matter. 

. A maintenance grant. 

. Stone gravel. 

. Appraisement of tbe standing corn. 

. Well made of stone, locally quarried without mortar, 

. Dried bajra stalks. 

. A town. 

. Direct management of estates by tahsil. 

. Bitter (uater). 

. Revenue realised by State as opposed to revenue due to assigmes. 





Khai'iE . 


iaoij 

The autumn harvest. 

Kbasra , 

• 

A register o£ fields. 

Khatauni . 

• 

A register oE cultivating holdings. 

KhatU 

• 

Land along the banks of, and inundated by, nala». 

Khewat . . 

« 

A register of proprietary holdings. 

Killadar . « 

« 

A commandant of a fort or garrison. 

Kisbfcwar . . 

• 

Pield-to-field measurement. 

Lakh . 


L. 

One hundred thousand. 

Lao . • 

• 

Rope attached to the well oxen and the leathern bucket. 

„ or langri . 

• 

A term used to express shares in pattidari villages. A well rope. 


' 

M. 

Mafl . . 

• 

Assignment of land revenue. 

Mala 

• 

Broad table land at the top of a bill. 

Malba . . 

• 

A cess for defraying village expenses. 

Malikana 

^ • 

Profit rent. A rent charge paid to proprietors over and above 

Malmala . 

• 

the revenue. 

Brackish (water). 

Man 

• 

A measure of weigbt=:82|- lbs. 

Masina 

• 

Moth or miuff mixed with yswar, bajra, til, etc. 

Mattiyar 

• 

Ordinary loam with some admixture of sand. 

Matwala • 

, 

Hard (water). 

Mewat . • 


The countiy of Meos. 

Mirdha » 

• 

A surveyor. 

Moth , . 

• 

A pulse {Thaseohs aeanlifoltus). 

Mujrai . 

« 

Lambardari duos. 

Mung . t 

• 

A pulse {Phaseohis mungo) 

Munsarim or kanungo. 

An official who supervises Patwari's work. 

Nahri . . 


N. 

Area irrigated by canal or through sluices. 

Nal . . ^ . 


A cylinder of masonry part of a well. 

, Nala . . 


A drainage line or obanncl of a river. 

Nali . • 


A small nala 

Nankar . • 


Money grant from State to Lambardars, etc. 

Narukband 


The country of the Narukha Rajputs. 

Nazar 


A present or offering from an inferior to a superior. 

Nazarana 


Sums paid by revenue assignees to the State m recognition of 

Nikasi • 


their grant. 

. Not assets. 

Pala 


P. 

Dwarf ier used ior fodder. 

Panaplat or osra 

• 

A custom of periodically exchanging lands. 

Papia 

« 

A form of wells common in hiUy tr.icls where the well is sunk 

Pnrgana . . 


through rock (page 1&). 

A revenue subdivision. ' 

Patta kabulyat . 

; 

A written lease and its cou'.terp.irt. 

Patti 

. 

A division of a village. 

Pattidari . 

« 

Land held by shares ancestral or customary. 

Patwari . 

« 

Village accountant. 

Pbali . . 

. 

A term used to express pattidari shares. A tool for digging 



earth. 
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■pliotadar . 

. A monoy tester. 

Picb6r . • 

. Land behind a dam. 

Pukka 

. A building made of burnt brick or stone. 

Piirohit . 

. A Brahmin priest. . 

Pula . . 

. A ebeaf. A high jungle grass. 

Punobayat 

. A village council. , y 

R. 

Babi 

. Spring harvest. « 

Eaj 

. State, 

Bund 

. Puol and fodder reserve belonging to the State. 

s. 

Sadar munBariBi 

. An ofRcid who BuperTiscs Munsarim’s work. 

Sambat . • 

. Bikrami era of Hindus beginning 57 B.C. 

Sanad • • 

. A deed of grant. 

Santbra or patbrela 

. A form of wells in which the well is first dug out and a lining of 
stone is then built up from below. 

Saiaon or sarsbaj 

. An oilseed. 

Ser . • 

. A measure of woighl=2 lb3,{40 lers := a maund). 

T. 

Takavi . 

. An advance by the State for agricultural purposes. 

Tara inira 

. An oilseed. 

Tarnf 

. A part or side of a town. 

Telia 

, Oily water. 

TbakUr . 

, A general name for Bajput landholders. 

Tbdm • • 

. Suspension of revenue. 

Tboka . • 

. A coutract or lease. _ ' 

Tbikana . . 

. A house. 

Thakbast . 

. A map showing only the boundary of au estate. 

Til 

. An oilseed {Sersatnum orieniah), 

u. 

Udbak . 

. A grant from the State to temples. Brahmins, charitable institu- 
tions, etc. 

Urd or inaeb ■ 

. A kind of vetch. 

V. 

Vakil 

. An agent or representative. 

z. . 

Zabti . • 

. Cash rent per faigah. 

Zamindar 

. A landholder. 

Zamindari bilijmal 

. Land held by a body of owners. 

Zamindari kbalis 

. Land hold by a single owner. 

Zira . . 

. Cummin seed. 

M. P. O'DWYER, I.C.S., 

Settlement CommUtioner, Alvar and 

Bharafjtur States 



Copy of letter No. 322, dated the 20th October 1899, from the 
Settlement Commissioner, Alwar and Bharatpur States, 
Alwar, to the Political Agent, Alwar State, Alwar. 


With reference to First Assistant to the Agent to the Grorernor General’s 
endorsement No. 4660, • dated 10th October 1899, conveying the sanction of 
the Government of India to the proposed Assessments of the five tehsils of 
Tijarn, Behror, Mandawar, Kuthumhar and Eajgarh, I have the honour tg 
inform you that the new Janjas for each village in these tehsils have been 
announced by me on the 16th, 17 th and 18th instant at Alwar, with the 
following results : — 


Serial No. 

rchsil. 

Prereat 

Jams. 

SanctiOTOd 
« Jama. 

Total oI 
Jama as 
auuounced. 

IncreaEO 

OD prercst 
Jama. 

Abxzo&bi. 

Total. 

Pomittfd. 

To bo 
eollcoteil. 



Eb. 

Be 

Bs 

Eb. 

Es. 

Eb. 

Es. 


Tijarn . 

1,58,903 

1,77,600 

1,78 286 

19,383 

83,311 

67,161 

26,160 

1 

S i 

Mandawar . . 

1,60,093 

1,80,000 

1,80,185 

19,492 

3,197 

3,108 

89 

3 

1 

Bebror , ,* , | 

1,94,578 

2,12,000 

2,12,385 

17,807 

3,294 

8,294 

Nil. 

4 

KaUmmtar . . 

1,69,063 

1,06,000 

1,05,521 

6,868 

2,09,169 

1,80,195 

28,964 

5 

Eajgarh . 

1,60.373 

1,72,000 

1,78,080 

16,708 

14,102 

13,279 

823 


Total . . 

8,30,199 


0,09,457 

79,258 

3,13,063 

2,57,027 

66,036 


2. There is a shght difference of Ks. 42 between the present Jama as 
shown here and as given in para. 136 of the Assessment Report, which is due 
to the fact that there the demand for Sambat 1954 is shown, while here I have 
shown the demand for Sambat 1956, the last year of the old Assessment. The 
figures for arrears for the same reason differ slightly from those given in para 
138 of the Assessment Report, as they take account of the fresh arrears that 
accrued and of the old arrears collected in Sambat 1956. 

3. It will be seen that the net increase in Khalsa revenue— Rs. 79,268 
exceeds by Rs. 1,999, the enhancement Rs. 77,259 — estimated in para. 136. 
As I wrote in that para., the proposed Assessments wore given in lump-sums of 
even thousands of rupees, and would probably be slightly increased or de- 
creased, when the Assessments of each village were worked out and announced. 
To' this enhancement may be added Rs. 1,352 for commutation dues on Mafis 
in Kathumbar, Rs. 212 in Tijara and Rs. 22 in Rajgarh, which will in future 
be separately realised. Thus the total enhancement in these five tehsils is 
Rs. 80,844. The enhancement in the four eastern tehsils was Rs. 66,079, or 
adding Rs. 1,759 for commutation dues in Mafis, which will in future be sepa- 
rately realised, Rs. 67,838, so that the total enhancement in the nine tehsils 
reassessed up to date is Rs. 1,48,682. 

4. The figures for the Mandawar tehsil do not include Rs. 2,222, the 
Istimrari demand of the two estates, Pahel and Bawad, which as the demand 
is permanently fixed, have not come under re-assessment, In Behror and 
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Mandawar also considerable allowance bas bad to be made, as explained in 
para, 135 of the Assessment Report, for lenient Assessment of estates held 
by Thakurs in these tebsils. The actual reduction allowed under this head 
is”. — 

Behror... Rs. G,426 

[ =Total Rs. 13,735. 

Mandawar..,, 7,310 ) 

5. The new Assessments will take effect from the present Kharif, and 
will have effect for a period of 20 years. As you are well aware, the general 
failure of crops owing to the prolonged draught renders it out of the question 
to collect anything approaching the full demand in the present harvest. To 
reassure the people on this point, Dewan Bahadur Munshi Balmokand DaS 
was good enough to attend each day at the giving out of the Jamas, and 
carefully explained to the Lambardars that they would only be called upon for 
the present to pay up as much of the Jama as the state of the crops and the 
general condition of each estate justified (the amount has in each case been 
determined by the Deputy Collector in consultation with the tehsildars), and 
that the balance would be treated as suspended revenue, to be held over for 
realisation in more favourable harvests. 

G. This announcement and also the wise liberality which the State has 
shown in making judicious Takavi advances, has restored the confidence of the 
people, and I think helped considerably towards making them .readily accept 
the new Jamas. Out of a total of 619 estates in the five tebsils, all but two 
have promptly accepted responsibility for the new demand, and signed the 
engagements. The two estates which have refused to engage are Tisari in 
Kathumbar and Dis in Behror. Neither has been heavily assessed, and both 
will probably come to their senses within a few days. If they still refuse to 
tender, arrangements can be made with other parties. 

The general acceptance of the enhanced demand in a year of such stress 
and difficulty as the present is, I think, a strong testimony to the moderation 
of the assessment, and the confidence of the people in the Raj. 

7. I should be glad if you would send copies of this letter to the Agent 
to the Governor General, and to the Council, and have 50 copies printed for 
insertion in the Assessment Report, to which it is a necessary complement. 
Lists in vernacular, showing details for each village and totals for each tehsil 
will shortly be submitted to the Council direct. 

[True Copy.] 

L. IMPET, 

Captain, 

Folilical Agent, Ahoar. 




